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© IN LIVING STEREO COLOR —the gift that’s wonderfully 
different. View-Master opens a new world of exciting educational 
adventure. Through the magic dimensions of living stereo color, 
your youngsters visit far-away lands, see wild animals, thrill to 
true-life adventures, laugh with cartoon favorites, re-live the 
stories of childhood, see fairy tale characters that seem almost 
real. This Christmas give your children the world in living stereo 
color, Give them VIEW-MASTER! At photo, gift, drug, depart- 
ment stores everywhere. 


VIEW-MASTER 


® A Division of Sawyer’s Inc., Portland 7, Oregon 
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WHAT DO DOCTORS DO FOR 
TENSE NERVOUS HEADACHES? 


3 out of 4 recommend the 
ingredients in ANACIN for headache pain 


Why ANACIN 
gives more complete 


PAIN-RELIEF 


Most headaches are caused 

by tension that presses on 
nerves and results in head- 
ache pain. Tension headaches 

call for the special medication 

in Anacin. Unlike aspirin or 
buffered aspirin which con- 
tains only one pain reliever 

ang has no special medication 

to relax tension—Anacin con- 
tains medication that (1) 
relaxes tension (2) releases 
pressure on nerves (3) relieves 

pain fast. That’s why Anacin 

€ gives a better total effect — 
ta more complete pain relief. 


BETTER THAN ASPIRIN OR EVEN ASPIRIN WITH BUFFERING 


When you suffer. pain from head- 
ache, neuritis and neuralgia, why 
not take what most doctors recom- 
mend—the ingredients in Anacin for 
fast relief! Anacin contains special 
medication not found in mere aspirin 
or even in aspirin with buffering. 


ANACIN 


HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


And it is this extra medication in 
Anacin that not only relieves pain 
incredibly fast but also rglaxes ten- 
sion and releases painful pressure 
on nerves. Anacin Tablets are aiso 
safer and do not upset the stomach. 
Buy Anacin today! 


FOR FAST, FAST 





FAST RELIEF! 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 
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Your choice of II valuable 


IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


2 


SELECTIONS OR ALTERNATES 


FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR 


THE WORLD OF Winston Churchill's Carl Sandburg’s 
MATHEMATICS A HISTORY OF THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES THE WAR YEARS 


EITHER OF THESE SETS: ie vou acree to suy [SIX] SELECTIONS OR ALTERNATES 


FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR 








RETAIL 
PRICE 
(If bought 
separately) 


$39 





THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 


Winston Churchill's 
by Will Durant 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 





SPECIAL: oxrorD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY $6 


IF YOU AGREE TO IMPORTANT—Please Note: 

. Under this trial membership 

Buy [Six ] ADDITIONAL offer a new member may 

BOOKS DURING choose either a selection of 

THE NEXT YEAR sets comprising no more than 

six individual volumes, or 

The Oxford Universal Dic- 
tionary by itself. 
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library sets for $] a volume 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


HE PuRPOSE of this suggested trial mem- 

bership is to demonstrate two things 

TWO OR THREE OF THESE SETS: by your own experience: first, that you can 
” really keep yourself from missing, through 

IF YOU AGREE TO BUY [FOUR OR SIX] SELECTIONS oversight or overbusyness, books you fully 
OR ALTERNATES FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR intend to read; second, the advantages of 
the Club’s Book-Dividend system, through 

which members regularly receive valuable 

library volumes—either without charge or 

at a small fraction of their price—simply 


HOLMES i by buying books they would buy anyway. 


RETAIL * The work(s) you choose will be 

PRICE sent to you immediately, and you will be 

$750 | Ue billed at the special price indicated (plus a 
? small charge for postage). 














SHORT STORIES OF COMPLETE COMPLETE , . tt. shotne ow 
W. SOMERSET SHERLOCK worksor * You have a wide choice always 
MAUGHAM HOLMES O. HENRY —over 200 selections and alternates during 


the year. 


* If you continue after buying the 
four or six additional books called for 
in this trial membership, with every sec- 
ond Club choice you buy you will receive, 
without charge, a valuable Book-Dividend 
averaging around $6.50 in retail value. 
Since the inauguration of this profit-shar- 

i 235 , ; 
dai is a; oe THe PSYCHOLOGY ing plan, $235,000,000 worth of books 


REMEMBRANCE OF OF HISTORY OF SEX (retail value) has been received by members 
THINGS PAST = (2-Vol. Abridgment) Havelock Ellis as Book-Dividends. 














CHECK THE WORK(S) YOU BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. AS911 
WANT FOR $1 PER VOLUME 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


THE WORLD OF Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* 
pt Bayh, 4 Vols. - a tone =e bape he we ated “ the ll the special price 
stec »lus postage agree to purchase within a year the num- 
O A HISTORY OF ak ber of Selections or Alternates specified with the premium I have 
ENGLISH-SPEAKIN tes chosen. The price of such books to members will never be more 
— . ols. than the publisher's price, and frequently will be less. After the 
oO ABRAHAM LINCOLN: trial membership period, I need buy only four such books in any 
THE WAR YEARS 4 Vols. twelve-month period to maintain membership, but if I wish -1 
may cancel my membership once I have completed this enrollment 
pa ekg ng 6 Vols agreement. However, if I continue membership F shall receive a 
r free Book-Dividend* with every second Selection—or Afternate— 
THE SECOND I buy. (On all books delivered by mail, a small charge is added to 
WORLD WAR 6 Vols. cover postage and mailing expense.) 
COMPLETE SHORT PLEASE NOTE: In fulfilling the membership obligation 
STORIES OF to buy a specified number of books and in reckoning 
MAUGHAM 2 Vols. Book-Dividend credit, a Double Selection offered to 
COMPLETE members in any month——or any set of books offered at 
SHERLOCK a special combined price—is counted as a single book. 
HOLME 2 Vols. 
coMPLeTe WORKS “MR 
OF 0. HENRY = 2 Vols. MRS 
MISS 
REMEMBRANCE OF % 
THINGS PAST 2 Vols 
a Steer OF Address 
TOR 2 Vols. 
Oe can Z PSYcHOLOGY. 








Vols. City cos coccoscossecee 
j~ FOR $6 Se kecthone and Alternates for Canadian members are usually 


priced slightly higher, are shipped from Toronto duty free, and 
Tee euecee may be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian currency. 
DICTIONARY 1 Vol. *Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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Lonesome 


tonight ? 


You needn’t be... not while there’s the 
telephone ... and Long Distance... and 
family or friends anywhere, who'd love to 
get together with you by phone. Enjoy 


a visit right now. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Keep in touch by Long Distance 
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Tice Meader: 


MOST GARDENERS grow flowers or food; Ed- 

win Way Teale (whose story “The Whoop- 

ing Crane’s Wonderful Comeback” begins 

on p. 100) had a garden to raise bugs. It 

was a Long Island hillside stocked with 4 ad 

butterfly weed and other plants attractive to 

insects. Observing and photographing “quiet WS 
adventures, sights of drama and beauty” P/ 

enacted by the six-legged world was Teale’s | 

hobby, and it became a career. The hillside 

was sold, but not before he had written 

Grassroot Jungles (1937) about it. This was a 

the first of a series of books which estab- 

lished Teale as a perceptive nature writer, 4A 
books that enabled him in 1941 to quit his Teale: he “grows” insects. 
job as a magazine writer to become a 

working naturalist. An Indiana farm boyhood gave Teale a love 
of wildlife, but he started out to be a teacher. While studying for 
an advanced degree at Columbia University, he took a ghostwriting 
job and found himself in journalism. From 1928-1941 he wrote 
features for a science magazine. Since then the outdoors has been 
his beat, as a free-lance; he won the John Burroughs medal for 
distinguished nature writing in 1943. With the Crane story, 16 of 
his articles have appeared in coronet. Teale’s classic book, North 
With The Spring (1951), is the fascinating record of a 17,000-mile 
journey from Florida to Canada, following the season’s changes 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Autumn Across America (1956) took 
the 61-year-old writer and his wife 20,000 miles from Cape Cod to 
California. The just-published Journey Into Summer will be fol- 
lowed by a book about winter. In his latest book, Teale describes 
the excitement of discovering in Florissant, Colorado, a perfect 
crane fly fossil 10,000,000 years old. Another thrill was finding his 
dream farm—79 acres in Hampton, Connecticut, with woods, | 
swamps, two brooks and a waterfall. Here Teale keeps his collec- 
tion of 20,000 nature photographs. And, of course, in back of the 
1806 farmhouse, he’s planting a new insect garden. 
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“My name's 
Coldene 
and Pll take on 
any cold 
in the house” 


Liquid Coldene 

fights a child’s fever. 
Clears his nose. 

Soothes his throat. 
Calms his cough. 

And restores his smile. 
This special children’s 
formula works. 

Behind its cherry taste is 
a multiple medicine: 
antihistamine, 
decongestant, 

analgesic, expectorant 
and cough syrup 

all in one. 

Children like liquid Coldene. 
It swallows easy. | 

Lets them breathe. 

Lets them sleep. 

Lets you sleep too, 
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CHEVROLET 


NY 1G 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


impala Sport Coupe. One of five luxury-loving Impalas in Chevrolet's 20-model lineup for "61. 


There’s less out size in the new ’61, 
giving you extra inches of clearance 
for parking and garaging. But more in 
size with seats as much as 14% higher 
and a shaved down driveshaft tunnel 
that leaves more open space for feet. 
Larger door openings (up to 6 inches 
wider) make an open and shut case for 
comfort and convenience all by them- 
selves, and that easier loading deep- 
well trunk shows you Chevy thinks big 
about baggage, too. Here’s a car that’s 
luxurious where you want luxury, 
practical where you want thrifty, no- 
nonsense practicality. Your Chevy 
dealer’s waiting to show you a whole 
new measure of your money’s worth. 
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)’corvair ; 





= more space, spu nk and savings ! 


Now there’s a Corvair for practically 
everybody —and every model is just as 
thoroughly thrifty as Chevrolet can 
make it! Maybe you'll stick with those 
familiar sedans and coupes—and who 
could blame you? This year they give 
you more room for your things (12% 
more, under the hood), spunkier 145- 
cubic-inch air-cooled 6 and _heftier 
savings than ever. Or it could be that 
you'll go for one of Corvair’s family- 
lovin’ new wagons. The Lakewood 
Station Wagon, say, that gives you up 
to 58 cubic feet of space for stuff 
inside plus another 10 cubic feet under 
the lockable bonnet. The Greenbrier 
Sports Wagon you'll simply have to see 
—up to twice the space for people and 
things as you find in the wagons 
you're used to. Tell you what—visit 
your Chevrolet dealer for a look at all 
nine new Corvair ntodels. You’ve got 
some pleasant choosing ahead of you! 
. +» Chevrolet Division, General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


That's a Corvair Lakewood 700 Station 
Wagon up above. It does a wagon- 
sized job with cargo, yet handles like 
a charm. At left, you see a Corvair 
Greenbrier Sports Wagon with 


up to 175.5 cubic feet of space for you and 
whatever you want to take along with you. 
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Gaze deeply; chips off the block; 


EYES HAVE IT 


Choose a mate with markedly dif- 
ferent eye color, Dr. Neil P. R. 
Clyde of England advises. In 
Family Doctor, a publication of the 
British Medical Association, he 
claims that most blue-eyed people 
are clear-headed, logical and extro- 
verted, while brown eyes indicate 
emotionality and artistic leanings. 
All babies are born with blue eyes. 
Later, blue or brown specks appear, 
sometimes in combination. Gray 
and green eyes have more blue; 
hazel eyes more brown. “About 70 
percent of happily married couples 
have eyes of different colors,’ Dr. 
Clyde says. “It means that the per- 
son whose heart rules his head 
tends to choose a life partner whose 
head rules his heart, and vice versa. 
A balance of temperament results.” 
How things work out in Scandi- 
navia, where almost everyone has 
blue eyes, the doctor doesn’t say. 


BRAINS ARE SQUARE 


A high school’s top-ranking stu- 
dents are not necessarily the ones 
with the most mental ability, ac- 
cording to James S. Coleman of 
Johns Hopkins University. High 
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idle hands; the happiest fellows 


school kids would rather shine in 
athletics or have lots of dates than 
excel in class, he concluded from a 
survey of ten midwestern high 
schools. Boys said they’d like most 
to be remembered as star athletes. 
Girls wanted to be popular or 
leaders in activities. The top stu- 
dents scholastically were rarely 
members of the school’s leading 
clique, and seemingly had fewer 
friends. One reason may be that 
while the high-scoring athlete is 
doing something for the school, the 
outstanding student scores purely 
personal victories, and often at the 
expense of his classmates. Scholas- 
tic achievement brings few social 
rewards, Coleman concluded. Thus, 
many of the brightest youngsters 
do seek popularity in other fields. 


FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 


Though Junior may be a chip off 
the old block, chances are slim that 
he will be sincerely enthusiastic 
about following Father’s occupa- 
tion. A survey of 5,500 high school 
seniors in the State of Washington 
reveals that only 8.9 percent of the 
boys and 6.4 percent of the girls 
viewed their parents’ jobs as “an 
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~ New idea 1n 


natural hair 


coloring 


“TECNIQUE Color-Tone” 


Easy and gentle as a fine color rinse... but lasts up to 8 weeks! 
Blends naturally...no artificial look! 


Never before. . . a hair color with rinse mild- 
ness plus long-lasting convenience, and it con- 
ditions, too! 

No touch-up problems, won't shampoo out, 
streak, or rub off. Exclusive ACTOGEN® works 
color into hair strands instead of coating the 
surface, lasts up to 8 weeks. TECNIQUE® blends 
in with new hair growth—never a “dye line.” 
Conditions, too . . . fine oils make hair soft, 
easy to manage. Apply TECNIQUE any time... 
even right after a permanent...use it for 
years and never see hair go harsh. 


% 

Adds the accent your hair needs for true nat- 
ural beauty, just the right dash of auburn, spicy 
brown or glowing gold. Shampoo-simple, 
you can’t make a mistake. Color action stops 
automatically. 12 shades 
at all leading drug and 
department stores (also 
available as a salon serv- 
ice). Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. SHULTON, 
630 5th Avenue, N.Y.C. 
Price $2.00 plus tax. 


Tecnique, 
COLOR-TONE 
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ideal occupation for themselves.” 
About 41 percent of boys and girls 
regarded the jobs as “rather” or 
“very” unsatisfactory. The largest 
group—just over 30 percent—said 
the work was only “fairly” satis- 
factory for them. “Parents are often 
at fault for doing too much... in 
influencing the vocational choice of 
their children,” educator Paul H. 
Landis comments. “. .. Mothers are 
more often tempted to project their 
ambitions on children... for moth- 
ers are more often thwarted in 
ambition when motherhood 
terminated their careers.” 


WHO’S HAPPY? 


Arthur Miller, who painted a tragic 
portrait of a traveling man in Death 
of a Salesman, might be surprised 
to know that salesmen and their 
wives are among the happiest of 
Americans. This is the finding of a 
University of Michigan research 
team. Professional men, managers 
and salesmen rate high in happi- 
ness, though they worry about their 
jobs and their role as a husband and 
parent. The most unhappy fellows 
are clerks, the report states. “A 
man with a clerical job engages in 
a particularly inactive, unmasculine 
activity. . . . Perhaps the challenge 
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to their masculinity on the job 
transfers itself to a similar chal- 
lenge in their marriage.” Wives of 
unskilled workers are “perhaps the 
most deprived of all women,” frus- 
trated by their husbands’ failure to 
rise in the world. Skilled and semi- 
skilled workers rate about average 
in contentment. But farmers, while 
least likely to have marriage prob- 
lems, are revealed as one of the 
least happy groups. 


WIVES AT WORK 


It’s well-known that more married 
women are taking jobs than ever 
before. But a surprising fact is that 
many of the working wives are rich. 
Relief from boredom and psycho- 
logical satisfactions are their pri- 
mary rewards. In recent years the 
greatest increase in employment of 
women has been among those of 
higher than average income, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
This is supported by a Columbia 
University survey of 200 college- 
educated wives in suburban West- 
chester County, New York. Though 
their husbands earned at least $25,- 
000 a year, over half the wives 
wanted to work for pay. Charity 
work, because it is so highly organ- 
ized today, fails to give this group 
a sense of individual achievement. 
They feel a “psychological need 
to be economically productive,” 
the survey found. To help them, 
an employment agency has opened 
in Westchester, catering to well-off 
wives who are even eager to try 
their hand at such routine chores as 
selling encyclopedias or dresses. 
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TODAY’S TRAIN TRAVELERS ENJOY LUXURY DINING 


RIVALING THAT OF BETTER RESTAURANTS 


Great meals 
on wheels 


t’s an exciting new experience for 


the boy. His first real train ride— 
on Great Northern’s Empire Builder, 
heading west through cowboy and 
Indian country, Montana’s Rockies, 
Glacier National Park. And now his 
first visit to the dining car, for break- 
fast with his father. 

Dad smiles as the boy’s eager eyes 
race over the menu. Suddenly, they 
settle on an item: pancakes—a double 
order. And cantaloupe for a starter— 
and hot chocolate, in a separate pot 
just like Dad’s coffee! 

Enthusiasm for food on the Empire 
Builder is by no means limited to 
small boys. Each new throng of pas- 
sengers—young or old, business or 
vacation bound—soon discovers that 
dining is one of the real joys aboard. 
Almost all food is “home grown” — 
coming from the rich croplands and 
orchards, cattle ranches, and ocean 
fisheries Great Northern serves. 

And what Empire Builder chefs 
do with these foods has earned GN 
an enviable reputation for great meals 
on wheels. In an immaculate galley, 
little larger than “efficiency size’, 


the fine art of cookery goes uncom- 
promised . . . with upwards of 450 
superb meals: served on each 2200- 
mile run between Chicago and Seattle. 

Empire Builder guests enjoy din- 
ner by reservation in luxury surround- 
ings... with the added “‘atmosphere”’ 
of great scenery just a glance away. 

A typical menu may read: choice 
of French onion soup or chilled grape- 
apple juice; heart of lettuce salad, 
choice of dressing; roast U.S. prime 
ribs of beef au jus ($3.50); broiled 
African rock lobster tail, drawn 
butter ($3.50); roast loin of pork, 
sage dressing ($2.95); Southern fried 
chicken, country gravy ($2.95); fran- 
conia potatoes; buttered June peas; 
hot dinner rolls; fresh-baked pie, ice 
cream or sherbet; choice of beverage. 
Steward’s wine list, special children’s 
meals, a wide choice of a la carte 
foods and GN’s famous cheese crock 
complement the featured fare. 

Sample it soon—along with Great 
Dome sightseeing, spacious Pullman 
or reclining coach seat comfort and 
the countless other pleasures aboard 
this sleek streamliner. You'll never 
know what a great experience a train 
ride can be until you've traveled on 
Great Northern’s incomparable Em- 
pire Builder. 


The Empire Builder leaves Chicago 
Union Station westbound daily at 2 
P.M. (CST); eastbound daily from 
Seattle at 3:30 P.M., Portland, Ore., 
at 3 P.M. (PST). 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Berle goes bowling along 


NTERVIEWING MILTON BERLE is easy 

work. He anticipates, then an- 
swers the questions: “People will 
ask, ‘Will that big ham, Milton 
Berle, be happy as m.c. of Jackpot 
Bowling, playing second fiddle to 
championship bowlers?’ Sure. Be- 
cause I want to take it easier. Since 
my comments are all ad-lib, I can 
golf until show-time or play in 
Broadway shows or night clubs. 

“After doing 422 live, hour-long 
TV shows since 1948, I didn’t want 
the headaches of a comedy series or 
spectaculars,” he adds. 

Berle’s m.c. chores—paying $15,- 
060 weekly—take up only nine- 
and-a-half minutes of the half-hour 
N.B.C.-TV show. He owns one- 
third of the program, and has al- 
ready opened a 60-lane bowling 
alley in Los Angeles as a tie-in and 
plans another for the East. “I hope 
people will refer to the game now 
as ‘Berle-ing.’ I'm doing this for 
‘pin’ money,” he quips, 
from his bag of pre- 
pared puns. A sea- 
soned professional, 
Berle leaves little 
humor to chance. 

His cigar-company 
sponsor wanted “an 
off-beat dimension, a 
stand-up comedian in 
a sports show who 
could squeeze laughs 
into 120-second seg- 
ments,” Berle ex- 
plains. All of which, 
he says, was made to 
order for him, since 
“TI feel at my best 
when I’m ‘off-the- 
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Milton Berle: ‘‘Mr. TV’’ returns. 


cuff.” Where is the material coming 
from? The Berle joke file of 1,000,- 
000 indexed gags, already willed to 
the Library of Congress. “I keep 
about 150,000 in my head,” he 
claims. “You have to pull out the 
right joke to fit a topic in a split 
second on TV.” 

In 1951, at the height of his pop- 
ularity as “Mr. Television,” N.B.C. 
gave Berle a 30-year “lifetime” 
contract, calling for 200 hours of 
live performances over that period. 
“But I fulfilled that commitment by 
1956,” says Berle, “so now I col- 
lect a six-figure fee yearly—plus 
my Bowling salary.” 

Berle and his brunette wife, for- 
mer publicist Ruth Cosgrove, live 
in Beverly Hills. Both are base- 
ball fans. Ruth has helped the rest- 
less six-footer relax since their 
marriage (his second) in 1955. And 
he has trimmed his weight from 213 
to 170 pounds. Song writing still 
frustrates Berle. “I’d 
rather write a hit 
song than make 
$100,000 a week,” he 
says longingly. He 
has written some 400 
songs (mostly lyrics). 
“But I tear them up 
myself,” he laughs, 
“eliminating the mid- 
dle man.” 

Berle is now writ- 
ing his autobiog- 
raphy. “I’m 52 and 
I’ve been in show 
business 47 years,” 
he says. “I’ve got a 
lot of stories to tell.” 

—MARK NICHOLS 
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A New Zenith Hearing Aid... 
Inconspicuous Beyond Belief 


,ovwte 


eo 
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One of the Magnificent New Gold Seal Series Hearing Aids! 


& Already an outstanding 


favorite of the hard-of-hearing, the 
Medallion looks as slim as regular 
eyeglasses, and it’s more attractive 
than most. The Medallion is fully 
one-third smaller than the previous 
Zenith eyeglass model. Yet it offers 
all the “Living Sound” quality of per- 





formance you expect from Zenith. 
Custom-contoured temple bars are 
adjustable. Votume control, sepa- 
rate on-off switch; four-transistor 
circuit. Adaptable to most frame 
styles.* See the new Medallion at 
your Zenith dealer. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Hearing Aids. 


*Lenses, frame fronts and related professional services in connection with the Zenith Eyeglass Hearing Aids 
are extra and available only through your ophthalmologist, optometrist or optician. 
Zenith — the Worild’s Finest Line of Quality Hearing Aids. Priced from $50 to $550, 
Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price. All sold with 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee. 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. 56Y 
6501 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 35, III. 


Please send me a free 
“cut-out” of the new 
Zenith Medallion, plus a 
list of the Zenith Hear- 
ing Aid Dealers in my area. city 


NAME 





v . WIN ADDRESS 
HEARING AIDS 


ZONE STATE 
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Lee J. nt man of the ages 


Cobb designed his own hairpiece for ‘‘Exodus”’ role. 


AT 26, CHARACTER ACTOR Lee J. Cobb 
won critical. acclaim as the 60- 
year-old father in Golden Boy. In 
1949, when he was 37, he electri- 
fied Broadway with his portrayal 
of elderly Willy Loman in Death 
of a Salesman. In his latest film, 
Exodus—from Leon Uris’ best sell- 
er of Israel’s fight for freedom— 
Cobb turns in an emotion-charged 
performance as Barak, a vigorous 
pioneer of 60. 

“After playing elderly men for over 
20 years,” says the balding, 48-year- 
old actor, “my age and my roles 
are finally edging closer together.” 
Cobb’s lumbering walk creates an 
impression of massiveness beyond 
his 6’, 190-pound frame. A man of 
quick humor, he laments that most 
of his parts are heavily dramatic. 
“When I started acting,” he recalls, 
“I played the wackiest cops this 
side of Mack Sennett.” 
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Two benefactors appeared mys- 
teriously to help Cobb at crucial 
times. One, still unknown to him, 
sent Cobb money for a year after 
his collapse from overwork, to en- 
able him to continue studying at 
the Pasadena Playhouse. 

The second friend-in-need was 
Frank Sinatra. “After my heart at- 
tack in 1955, I was in a low mental 
state—divorced, alone and almost 
penniless,” Cobb recollects. “Si- 
natra hardly knew me; we had 
worked together in only one movie, 
The Miracle of the Bells, years be- 
fore. Yet he helped me financially 
and boosted my morale with gifts 
and hospital visits. And he’s never 
spoken about it to anyone.” 

Cobb’s father still works as a 
compositor for a Yiddish news- 
paper in New York City, where 
Cobb was born. When he was 
looking for a stage name, his father 
surprised him by suggesting he 
split the family name—Jacob—and 
call himself “Lee J. Cobb.” 

From his first marriage, to ac- 
tress Helen Beverly, Cobb has two 
children: Vincent, 17, and Julie, 
13. He married ex-teacher Mrs. 
Mary Hirsch in 1957; they have a 
son, born last March. In 1949, be- 
cause of his work, Cobb reluctantly 
abandoned his favorite hobby—fly- 
ing. As a licensed private pilot, he 
logged 4,200 hours. 

He wants to direct more in the 
future. “I like to keep busy,” Cobb 
says, chomping on his ever-pres- 
ent cigar, a melancholy expression 
crossing his face, “so I have no 
time to philosophize, worry and 
imagine things.”—M.N. 
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How to Select 
a Watch 


An Easy Way To Recognize 
A Quality Watch Without Being 
A Watchmaker 


To be able to select the best watch of 
any given price range requires certain 
specialized knowledge. To make an ex- 
pert choice without being a watch- 
maker yourself it is important to know 
what makes up the essence of quality 
in a watch. Style and design are im- 
portant but in no way do they relate 
to the quality of the movement. The 
important difference in a good watch 
is a long-lasting timing center (jewel- 
lever escapement) . and the key to 
this difference is the Incabloc shock 
absorber. 


Incabloc is the shock protective system 
that maintains the accuracy and the 
quality of jewel-lever watches and re- 
duces repair costs to a minimum. Its 
characteristic, easily recognized lyre- 
shaped spring can be seen at the center 
of the moving balance wheel. Manu- 
facturers rely on Incabloc to maintain 
the quality of their precision timepieces 
and when you select a watch you can 
rely on Incabloc to be sure you are get- 
ting the best value for your money. 


To date over 200 million Incabloc- 
equipped watches have been sold by 
the world’s leading manufacturers. 


Ask your retailer to guarantee that the 
watch he sells you is manufactured 
with the authentic Incabloc shock pro- 
tective system. It is your key to a qual- 
ity watch, 





timing-control Se 
center 





jewelled-lever 


Incabloc ® 





hairspring 





balance wheel 


(Advertisement) 


NOVEMBER, 1960 
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Handel: music and money 


Spa IS THE time of the year when 
countless orchestras and choirs 
in America and Europe are busy 
rehearsing George Frederick Han- 
del’s The Messiah. The great choral 
work has become the Christmas 
oratorio. It was an immediate suc- 
cess when first performed in 1742. 
To accommodate the large audience 
the ladies were asked not to dress 
in hoop skirts and the gentlemen 
to leave their swords at home. It 
was so financially successful that 
Handel willed it to his favorite 
charity, the London Foundling 
Hospital. 

Handel enjoyed many other fi- 
nancial successes. Most were operas 
soon forgotten after their perform- 
ance. His productivity was enor- 
mous, filling more than 100 vol- 
umes, more than those of Bach and 
Beethoven combined. The earliest 
go back to his childhood. His father, 
a barber-surgeon in Halle, Ger- 
many, who was 63 
years old when Fred- 
erick was born, tried 
every means to steer 
the boy away from 
music. But at the age 
of eight Frederick’s 
talent as an organist 
was accidentally dis- 
covered by the Duke 
of Saxony who pre- 
vailed on the father 
to allow his son to 
continue his studies. 
He might have be- 
come, a decade later, 
a church organist for 
life, successor to the 
famed Buxtehude in 
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George Frederick Handel 


Luebeck, had not the job been cou- 
pled with the obligation to marry 
his predecessor’s elderly daughter. 

Disappointed, he tried his hand 
at an opera, saw it successfully 
performed in Hamburg and de- 
cided to make opera his career. In 
1706, Handel went to Italy. There 
he met the great Italian operatic 
masters, learned their style and ac- 
quired through his Italian compo- 
sitions fame enough to receive a 
call to conduct at the court of Han- 
over. He accepted on condition he 
could take a leave of absence to go 
to England, where Italian-style op- 
era was flourishing. But once in 
London, “the Saxon,” as he had 
been. called in Italy, stayed to be- 
come England’s greatest composer. 
In a way, he was a fugitive from 
the Hanover court. Thus one can 
understand his embarrassment and 
fear when the sovereign whose 
services he had abandoned became 
King of England. But 
not only was he for- 
given, he even re- 
ceived a lifetime in- 
come which gave him 
security later when 
his fortunes tumbled. 

Forty-one operas 
bear Handel’s name. 
A few, revived in our 
days, add to his last- 
ing fame. As an im- 
presario, he was a 
hard-driving busi- 
nessman, ambitious 
and with a good in- 
stinct for solid in- 
vestment and new 
trends. Scorning the 
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Milk gives you a natural lift with Protein. 
Milk at noon gives you the lift you need to feel 
refreshed. Drink 3 glasses every day — 
one at noon, one at night, one along the way. 
You never outgrow your need for milk. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Representing the dairy farmers in your area 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Music, cont. 


cabals or moods of the theatrical 
crowd, he ruled his singers with an 
iron hand. On one occasion when a 
prima donna became balky the 
husky Handel seized her and held 
her out of a window until she 
apologized. 

Twice he went bankrupt when 
his operatic enterprises faltered. 
But he came back each time (in 
1737 by changing his format). As 
for non-operatic music, it always 
continued to engross him. He had 
written chamber music for young 
princesses whom he tutored. ‘Ine 
English court had commissioned 
him to write festival music. The 


Water Music of his early years as 
well as the Fireworks Music of his 
late years, both among his most 
often played pieces today, are the 


results of such assignments. Occa- 
sionally he had also composed ora- 


torios and other sacred music. But 
all his great Biblical oratorios, 
among them Israel in Egypt, the 
Messiah, Judas Maccabaeus and 
Solomon, were produced in his later 
period, when he no longer could 
compete succesfully with other op- 
eratic impresarios. All of them were 
written between sieges of illness 
that afflicted him with paralysis, 
blindness and mental disorder. 
During the last eight years of his 
life he was permanently blind. He 
was stricken as he wrote the notes 
for the chorus, “How dark, oh Lord, 
are Thy decrees ... all our joys to 
sorrow turning... as the night suc- 
ceeds the day.” 

Renowned and again prosperous, 
Handel died in 1759 at the age of 
74. A grateful nation buried her 
adopted son in Westminster Abbey. 

—FRED BERGER 


CORONET’S CHOICE FROM RECENT RECORDINGS 


Bach, Arias: Bach Aria Group; Decca $408, *DL 79408 
Bach, Brandenburg Concerti: Menuhin, Bath Festival Chamber Orch.; Capitol 


GBR 7217, *SGBR 7217 


Beethoven, Piano Concerto No. 5: Foldes, Leitner, Berlin Philharmonic Orch.; 
Deutsche Grammophon DGM 12011, *DGS 712011 

Britten, Nocturne: Pears, Britten, London Symph.; London *CS 6179 

Debussy, Nocturnes; Ravel, Rapsodie Espagnole: Stokowski, London Symph.; 


Capitol 8520, *SP 8520 


Liszt, Sonata in B Minor; Weber, Sonata No. 4, Invitation to the Dance: 


Fleischer; Epic LC 3675 
Mozart, Quintets: 
*VSD 2060/2 


Griller String Quartet, Primrose; Vanguard VRS 1052/4, 


Mussorgsky-Ravel, Pictures at an Exhibition; Liszt, The Huns: Ansermet, Orch. 


de la Suisse Romande; London *CS 6177 


Puccini, Arias: Farrell, Rudolf, Col. Symph.; Columbia ML 5483, *MS 6150 
Schumann, Piano Concerto in A Minor; Van Cliburn, Reiner, Chicago Symph.; 
RCA Victor LM 2455, *LSC 2455. 

Sibelius, Violin Concerto: Heifetz, Hendl, Chicago Symph.; RCA Victor LM 2435, 
*LSC 2435 

Verdi, Il Trovatore: Price, Elias, Tucker, Warren, Tozzi, Rome Opera; RCA 
Victor LM 6150, *LSC 6150 

The Virtuoso Harp: Jelinek; Vanguard VRS 1043, *VSD 2038 

Walton: Belshazzar’s Feast: Bell, Philh. Orch., Chorus; Angel 35681, *S 35681 
*denotes stereophonic 
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e MINT FRAPPE—Pack shaved ice in 
cocktail glass. Pour enough Hiram 
Walker’s green Creme de Menthe 
to fill glass. 


_ BRANDY ALEXANDER—|1 oz. brown 
\? Creme de Cacao. 1 oz. Hiram 
y Walker's Brandy. 1 oz. light cream. 
Shake with ice and strain into chilled 
cocktail glass. Sprinkle with nutmeg. 


COMRADE KELLY-—2 oz. Hiram 
Walker’s Vodka. 1 oz. Hiram 
Walker's green Creme de Menthe. 
Stir over the rocks in an old fash- 
ioned or stemmed glass. 


ALEXANDER’S SISTER—1 oz. Hiram 
Walker's London Dry Gin. 1 oz. 
Hiram Walker's green Creme de 
Menthe. 1 oz. light cream. Shake 
well with cracked ice, strain into a 
cocktail glass, sprinkle with nutmeg. 


= BLACKBERRY FRAPPE—Pack 
shaved ice in cocktail glass and pour 
enough Hiram Walker's Blackberry 
Flavored Brandy to fill glass. 


4 SIDE CAR—1 oz. fresh lemon juice. 
1 oz. Hiram Walker's Triple Sec. 
1 oz. Hiram Walker's Brandy.Shake @ ‘ 
well with ice. Rub edge of cocktail . “Sa, 
glass with slice of lemon, then dip . 
glass in powdered sugar for frosty ‘if, 
coating. Strain and serve. wag 


For more exciting drink recipes and new ideas on cooking with cordials, send 10 cents 
for our ‘Compleat Cordial Cookery and Cocktail Guide’’ to Hiram Walker, Incorporated, 
Dept.6, Box 2886, Detroit 31, Michigan. Offer does not apply where prohibited by state law. 


6 new twists on old-fashioned hospitality 
with Hiram Walker’s Cordials 


Easy to mix and fun to serve, the glamorous 
treats shown here require only two or three 
bottles of Hiram Walker’s Cordials to make. And, 
in spite of their elegance, these famous cordials 
are surprisingly inexpensive whether you buy the 
standard sizes or the smaller flask-shaped bottles. 
Pick up your favorites today. 


HIRAM WALKERS 


CORDIALS 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


Creme de Menthe, Creme de Cacao. 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 
70 proof; Triple Sec, 80 proof; Hiram Walker's Brandy, 84 proof; Hiram 
Walker's Distilled London Dry Gin. Distilled from 100% American Grain. 
90 proof, Hiram Walker's Vodka. Distilled from Grain. 80 and 100 proof. 
Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


Because he’s a jewel and he has 
4% everything, give him this solid gold 
toothpick set with a genuine dia- 
mond. Comes in handsome black 
morocco leather case. A gift bound 
to create conversation. $15.00 pp. 
Empire Merchandising Corp., CO, 
140 Marbledale Rd., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


Classic French jewel boxes come 
in two sizes. Made of gold-plated 
filigree brass with plexiglass in- 
sets. Large size measures 3” x 4”; 
small, 2%” x 3”. Satin lined in red, 
green or blue. Large, $4.95, small 
$2.95 pp. Mastercraft, C, 275 Con- 
gress St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


A jolly man will find this Santa 
Bow Tie fun to wear at Christmas 
parties, etc. Green felt holly leaf 
has clip-on back and Santa face in 
center. Santa’s beard is fluffy 
white cotton and his hat red felt. 
$1.00 pp. Treasure House, Dept. C, 
Box 53, Cedar Grove, New Jersey. 


Funny witch and trolls are char- 
acters of Swedish Christmas leg- 
end. Handmade in Sweden, each 
of these wooden pixies has different 
personality. Witch with green felt 
hat and gray cape, $2.00; set of four 
trolls, $4.00 pp. Wilburt, Dept. C-60, 
261 3rd Ave., N. Y. 10, New York. 


99 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 





this man 


can help car owners save up to $150 with 


OEGURANGE 


He’s your man from Nationwide. ..and SECURANCE 
is Nationwide’s word for total service. Especially 
for car Owners, SECURANCE means convenience 
and savings. Your man from Nationwide provides 
you with (1) low-cost, quality car insurance, with 
possible savings up to 30% over what you’re now 
paying ...(2) financing assistance when you pur- 
chase your car. Documented savings on financing 
and insurance have actually run as high as $150. 
Let this man go to work for you. Call him toda¥ 
and ask for SECURANCE—by Nationwide. 
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ATIONWIDE 


"s most prog ive insurance organization 
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Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company + home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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Crosby Jewelers 
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Department Stores 
R. H. Macy (All Stores) 
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ALL TRANSISTOR, BATTERY-OPERATED 


PORTABLE TAPE 
RECORDER «, 


take-up reel 


© Weighs just 5 pounds 

© Measures 9” x 5"x 41,” 

© Gives up to 90 minutes of play on 
standard 3” reel of tape. 


f 


GREAT GIFT IDEA!... THE MOST EXCITING TAPE RECORDER IN YEARS! 


PORTABLE AS A CAMERA. OPERATES ON 4 FLASHLIGHT GATTERIES. 


USE FOR FUN, EDUCATION, BUSINESS. PROFESSION, SOUND" MOVIES 

At last! A true-fidelity recorder that lets you tape it wherever you go. Lightweight 
compact...convenient! Phono Trix operates indoors or out on 4 standard flashlight 

batteries ready to record and play back instantly anywhere and everywhere. Use it in 

office, home, school or car perfect companion for business trips, parties, beach Get 

free demonstration at these and other fine stores everywhere or write for FREE brochure 


> martnew STUART & CO., INC. - 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10.N Y 





MARK II Self-contained unit | @ TAPE-RECORDING OUTFIT M-2 
in shock-resistant 2) All-purpose recordi ote 
case. re in a single handy 
aa tte carrying case. Secrmene: 
and take-up reel. 








AND FASCINATING ACCESSORIES ALSO oe Ee 
0.95 © AC Adapter $19.95 © 16-FL. Remote Mike or Speaker Cable $2.95 © 
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Give her this genuine deep-green 
jade heart with her initial in 14 kt. 
gold. Mounted in 14 kt. gold; heart 
is hand-cut and polished. Measures 
approximately 1”. Comes with gold- 
filled chain. $12.50 pp. Interna- 
tional Gem Corp., Dept. A, 15 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gag labels are just plain fun. 
Made of cloth with self-adhesive 
backs, they look like the ones 
stores provide but the wording is 
guaranteed to provoke laughs. Set 
of ten (five different), $1.00 pp. 
Greenland Studios, Dept. CO, 3735 
N. W. 67th St., Miami 47, Florida. 


Noel matches light with red or 
green flame. Set has eight gold- 
colored foil boxes gaily decorated 
with Santas, angels, etc. Safe, 2” 
long wooden matches with red or 
green tips which determine color of 
flame. $1.00 pp. Spencer Gifts, 398 
Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Sterling silver Lucky Omen ring 
is circled with Chinese messages of 
good fortune such as health, hap- 
piness, etc. First name is engraved 
in English on front of ring. Send 
string to show ring size. $1.50 pp. 
The Jamaica Silversmith, 79-32C 
164th St., Jamaica 32, New York. 
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iene MING George IV 


...the most popular Scotch in Edinburgh 


One taste will tell you why this exceptionally light and delicate Scotch is 


preferred in Scotland’s capital...and you'll be surprised at its modest price. 


86.8 Proof. 100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by National Distillers Products Co., N.Y., N.Y. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 27 
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Blackboard table cover fits over 
any bridge table and up to four 
children can chalk and erase to 
their hearts’ content. Fine for 
learning first lessons. With four 
erasers and boxes of chalk. Of dura- 
ble plastic. $3.40 pp. Clarion Prod., 
COR, Box 488, Highland Park, IIl. 


Hy Hopes, the hobo clown, is look- 
ing for a home. This wistful fellow 
with paddlefeet is 17” tall and he is 
made of quality cotton. His trou- 
sers are held up by a rope and his 
features and hat are of felt. $6.25 
pp. Stark-Valla Emporium, 109 W. 
10th St., New York 11, New York. 


Gift for a golfer. Golfer’s Score 
Caddie is worn like a wrist watch 
and scores strokes for each hole in 
addition to total for complete 
course. Polished gold-plated case 
with smart pigskin strap. Gift 
boxed. $2.95 pp. Zenith Gifts, 5432 
P. O. Bldg., Brighton 35, Mass. 


Handsome genuine leather bag is 
personalized with two brass in- 
itials. Has zipper top and zipper 
pocket on front of bag. Measures 
10” x 9”. Choice of black, red or 
honey tan. Very good buy at $5.95 
pp. Old Pueblo Traders, 622-CHB 
So. Country Club, Tucson, Ariz. 
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1 GO-TO-THE-HEAD-OF-THE-CLASS (8-adult) — $3.00 2 RACK-O (10-adult) — $2.00 


Games for all...big or small... fun and 


Quiz kids from 8 to 80 compete to “get 
ahead in school'’. Examination questions 
cover all ages. ‘‘Luck"’ cards help. 


Completely different card game — fast, 
absorbing, easy to learn, easy to play. Two, 
three or four may play. Great family fun. 


Spirited play at building a reat estate 
empire intrigues all ages as they compete 
for control of businesses ... airline... 
hotel. 


A delight to small fry who play this up- 
you-go, down-you-go game. No reading. 


NEW Art Linkletter family fun game 
revolves around Wheel of Fate. Each player 
starts with a car and $2,000, tries to make 
a million. 


"7 CANDY LAND (4-8) — Deluxe “. — $2.50 eH 8 UNCLE WIGGILY (5-9) Deluxe .Ed. — $2.50 


Standard Ed. — $1. Standard Ed. — $1.00 


MCLE 
WIGGILY 





Sas atstive S SAteesc 


CHUTES lig 


LADDERS 


<3 EASY MONEY (7-adult) Deluxe Ed. — $3.00 A CHUTES AND LADDERS (4-10) Deluxe Ed. — $2.00 
Standard Ed. — $2.00 Standard Ed. — $1.00 


learning games ... Milton Bradley 


G Excitement and suspense build up as : 
players rival to win gifts, money by solving a 
picture word puzzles —as on TV show. CONCEATRATION L.  ~) 
Small folks enjoy trip on Candy Land path 


through Peppermint Stick Forest, over Gum 
Drop Mountain by matching color cards. 





Based on the world’s gentlest bedtime 
story for children, this game takes 
them on a hippety-hop journey with Uncle 
Wiggily. 
Fascinating world adventure, spiced by 
pirate chases, gives youngsters facts on 
major cities, products of foreign countries. 
Fun for school children who learn as they : 
“travel” through the 50 states, buying and re 
selling products of each state. G CONCENTRATION (10-adult) — $4.00 
Pvearbheas by 
Good Housekeeping 
N22 05 op 
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9 PIRATE AND TRAVELER (7-14) — $2.00 10 GAME OF THE STATES (7-14) — $2.50 


PIRATE ~ TRAVELER 


WHO S85 THE weet 
fame COAST TO COAS 





Fun for everyone... 


Games from 


GAMELAND 
Milton Bradley Land 


11 MAGIC MARY (3-8) — $1.00 
ano SHOP 





12 PARK AND SHOP (7-adult) — $3.00 


PE Ro 


13 REDSKIN FINGER PAINT (3-adult) 
Box of eight, 2 oz. jars — $2.00 
Box of four, 2 oz. jars — $1.00 


... NOW celebrating its 


11 


12 


{OO" anniversary! 


Very special paper doll, over 10” tall, 
wears 15 different pretty dresses held on 
by concealed magnet, without tabs or glue. 


There's hustle-bustle in this traffic game. 
Each player picks parking spot, tries to 
shop fastest, be first to get back home. 


America’s largest selling finger paint. 2 oz. 
jars. Boxed with four or eight popular 
colors, paper, spatulas, directions. 


Choose gifts of fun for everyone from 
Milton Bradley's broad selection of games. 
It’s easy to pick the right one. Age group 
identification is printed on the cover of 
each box. 


And, to find out the fascinating story 
behind the games on the toy counters, 
read “it's All in the Game”, (Putnam) 
$4.00. Order from your nearest book store. 


Milton Bradley Company, Dept. C-110, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. Manufac- 
tured and distributed in Canada by Somer- 
ville Ltd. Prices slightly higher in Western 
U.S.A. and Canada. 
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In her darkest 

hour, the daughter of 
Russian author 

Leo Tolstoy found 
salvation 

in his simple creed 


BY COUNTESS ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY 
as told to Floyd Miller 


HENEVER I FIND MY LIFE becoming too complicated, 

I think back to the advice given to me by my father, 
Russian author Count Leo Tolstoy: “Simplicity ... sim- 
plicity . . . simplicity!” he used to say over and over to 
me, and to himself. Sometimes he would vary the lecture 
by saying, “Work... nature... love of man.” He believed 
that man must not only be in tune with nature, work with 
her seasons by planting and harvesting, but also that he 
must live in simple dignity and freedom. Freedom above all, 
he said, for without that the rest is meaningless. As my 
father’s secretary, I observed how nature was his strength 
and inspiration. His routine was inviolate. Each morning 
he arose at eight o’clock and immediately walked out into the 
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woods to sit on a tree stump or his 
favorite bench and contemplate the 
coming day. At nine he ate a break- 
fast of coffee and bread, then en- 
tered his study, where he wrote until 
one in the afternoon. 

After that, he rode across the 
countryside on horseback or labored 
with the peasants. The more difficult 
the writing had been in the morn- 
ing, the harder he would till the soil 
in the afternoon. He was a powerful 
man and could keep pace with 
the hardiest peasant, sweating and 
laughing, his long beard whipped by 
the Russian winds as he plowed or 
sowed or reaped. And in the end he 
would return to his desk to write, 
refreshed and renewed by this inti- 
macy with the earth and the simple 
men he loved and respected. 

It was not until years later, after 


I had come to America, that I fully 


understood Father’s advice. But 
even as a child I tried to emulate 
him, not only because I loved him 
but because I saw he had the cour- 
age and the greatness to live as he 
said I should live. 

Born to the Russian nobility, he 
had inherited Yasnaya Polyana, the 
huge family country estate, with 
hundreds of serfs, vast herds of live- 
stock and a great house cared for 
by 14 servants. He owned a town 
house in Moscow, but disliked high 
society and the cities and retired to 
Yasnaya Polyana. There he freed 
his serfs, created schools for their 
children, and lived on the estate, 


which was operated as a working 
farm. And there he had 13 children. 
I am his youngest daughter. 

‘Despite the beauty and opulence 
of Yasnaya Polyana, my childhood 
was an unhappy one, for I was 
afflicted with deep feelings of inferi- 
ority. I worshipped my father and 
was eager to attract his attention 
and praise, yet whenever I did so I 
was not certain I merited it. Father 
never punished us or even gave us 
orders; he merely advised and sug- 
gested. But his soft-spoken words 
carried more weight than the stern- 
est discipline, for we knew he was 
wise and just. 

One spring morning when I was 
about 11, he wandered into my bed- 
room before breakfast. I was look- 
ing out the window while a servant 
made my bed. Later that day he 
took me aside. “Sasha,” he said, 
“it is not seemly for a healthy young 
girl to sit in idleness and let an older 
woman make her bed.” To this day, 
I make my own bed. 

Another afternoon I was playing 
tennis with a visiting Japanese 
writer. Father, who had been cut- 
ting wood, put down his saw to 
come and stand beside the tennis 
court. Without looking at him, I 
knew he had something to say to 
me. I paused between serves to turn 
to him. He told me there was a 
pregnant peasant woman who was 
awkwardly raking hay in a field. 

“T do not like to watch my daugh- 
ter play tennis while that woman 


Father chided me for playing tennis while a pregnant 
woman raked hay. So together, we helped her finish the job. 








must work,” Father said. We grab- 
bed up rakes and joined the wom- 
an. Only after the entire field had 
been raked and the hay delivered to 
her cabin did we return to the ten- 
nis court. And thus I learned that 
leisure must be earned to be fully 
enjoyed. 

These lessons did nothing to 
strengthen my ego, however. The 
fact that Father loved all men 
seemed to reduce my own stature. 
This was particularly true at Christ- 
mas time. We always had a deco- 
rated tree in the great hall of the 
main house, and on Christmas Eve 
the children gathered around it to 
sing carols and receive their gifts. 
Not only the Tolstoy children, but 
all the peasant youngsters as well. 
Father always seated them in the 
front row and gave them preferen- 
tial treatment in the ceremonies. 

That Father loved me I never 
doubted, but I wanted ever more 
of his love and attention, and never 
dared demand it. Yet often it came 
to me, unasked for, when I needed 
it most. One such time was when 
Mother disciplined me for falling 
into a mud puddle while wearing 
one of my good dresses. 

Clothes were of no importance to 
my father; he usually wore a simple 
blouse with a wide leather belt, 
rough pants and high boots. His 
clothing was utilitarian, worn to 
keep him warm and not for per- 
sonal adornment. But my mother, 
the Countess, was determined that 
her children should be perfectly 
groomed. And when she caught me 
sneaking into the house with a mud- 
spattered dress, she spanked me. 
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I ran outdoors, wild with that 
helpless despair of childhood in the 
face of adult injustice. I decided to 
kill myself and started toward the 
river. On the way I got my feet wet 
and, thinking how that would fur- 
ther displease my mother, I turned 
back to change my boots. Halfway 
home I came upon my father. I 
stood in miserable silence while he 
looked at me with his kindly, know- 
ing eyes. He did not ask what had 
happened; he allowed me privacy 
for my hurt. Yet he knew how to 
remove the pain. He touched my 
cheek with his fingers and said, 
“Sasha, everything will be all right.” 

My heart soared. I would have 
welcomed a spanking every day for 
the reward of his comforting words. 

I was 12 when I realized that his 
great love for mankind had a com- 
partment just for me. A game re- 
vealed it. One night after dinner, 
he announced that we would have a 
poetry contest. Mother gave us four 
rhyming words and Father in- 
structed us to write a poem em- 
ploying those words. “I'll be the 
judge,” he said, “and will award 
a prize to the winner. When you 
finish your poem, fold it and place 
it in the bowl without your name on 
it. The judge does not wish to be 
accused of favoritism.” 

Soon all the poems had been 
placed in the bowl. One by one, 
Father solemnly studied them. At 
last he decided upon the winner. As 
he began to read the poem aloud, I 
realized it was mine. I was the win- 
ner! I was seized with panic. “I 
have no right to win,” I told myself. 
“I cannot possibly be the best.” 
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My father completed the poem, 
then said, “That is very good. Who 
wrote it?” 

There was silence. His eyes 
traveled slowly around the table 
until they came to my scarlet face. I 
was discovered! 

I burst into tears and fled. 

But from that moment I gained 
confidence and over the next few 
years Father and I became in- 
creasingly close. When I was 16, 
my older sister Masha left home to 
be married and asked me if I would 
like to take her place as Father’s 
secretary. I could not reveal to her 
or to anyone, how deeply moved I 
was. Leo Tolstoy was already the 
leading literary figure of Europe; 
his novels, War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina, were being hailed 
as masterpieces. But there could be 
only one personal secretary ... and 
it was to be me! 

Father was a perfectionist who 
revised, revised, revised. His hand- 
writing was so eccentric that often 
even he could not read it, and dur- 
ing those first few days many a page 
was smeared with my tears as I 
struggled to make intelligible copies. 
But I mastered it. Eventually I 
learned shorthand, and when the 
Remington Co. sent us one of its 
first machines, I learned to type. 

Aside from being his secretary, I 
organized schools on the estate for 
the peasant children and taught in 
them. One day when I was prepar- 
ing some lessons, Father touched me 
on the shoulder and said, “Sasha, 
you find this fun?” 

“Fun, Father?” 

“T mean, is it play? If this is only 
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play, it is not worth doing. No man 
can feel achievement unless he does 
difficult work.” 

I assured him it was both work 
and difficult. 

Father died in 1910, making me 
the executrix of his will. His last 
instructions were that I was to sell 
first rights to all his unpublished 
works, then use the money to buy 
Yasnaya Polyana from my brothers 
and sisters and give all the land to 
the peasants. He could not know 
that within a decade they would lose 
it to the Communists. 

Had my father lived another ten 
years, history might have been 
changed. Beyond doubt, he would 
have played a leading role in the 
Russian Revolution, giving direc- 
tion and vitality to the democratic 
forces and perhaps preventing the 
Bolsheviks from taking power. Had 
he lived and not defeated the Bol- 
sheviks, they would have killed him, 
for he loved the peasants and would 
never have stood idly by while they 
lost their land. 


CONTINUED to live on at Yasnaya 
I Polyana after the Revolution. 
The Government turned the big 
house into a museum, and beside 
being the curator I was engaged in 
the extensive work of editing and 
annotating my father’s writings. But 
year by year, the Bolsheviks began a 
campaign to make Tolstoy their 
own, distorting the facts of his life 
and the meaning of his work. 

As Tolstoy’s daughter, I enjoyed 
some privileges and immunities, yet 
I knew that my ultimate fate would 
be either betrayal of my father’s 
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principles or prison. So in 1929 
I fled to Japan and then to 
America. 

At middle age I found myself 
uprooted, torn from all that was 
familiar and precious. Then I re- 
membered my father’s advice: 
“Work ... nature . . . simplicity.” 
These were verities not just for life 
in Russia, but for America, too. 

I bought a farm in Connecticut 
and began to raise chickens. I found 
the smell of the wind, the swing of 
the stars in heaven, the sound of a 
boastful cock at dawn were the same 
here as at Yasnaya Polyana. I was 
home. 

One day an old friend, Tatiana 
Schaufuss, came to me and said that 
many thousands of my countrymen 
had fled Russia and were in desper- 
ate need of rehabilitation. As she 


spoke, I realized that I had fulfilled 
only part of my father’s maxim: | 
had nature and simplicity, but not 
difficult work. 


cated and generous people, we 
established the Tolstoy Foundation 
for the rescue and rehabilitation of 
refugee Russians. Since then we 
have helped 19,000 persons to find 
a meaningful life. Many have been 
routed through the Tolstoy Farm 
outside Valley Cottage, in New 
York, where they work until they 
can find regular jobs. 

They labor in the fields and eat 
the simple but abundant yield. They 
sleep through the night, knowing 
that if they are disturbed it will not 
be by the thud of military boots and 
a rifle butt against their bedroom 
doors, but only by the call of the 
hoot owl that lives in the caverns of 
the barn, or the throaty courting of 
frogs among the lily pads in the 
pond. They come to the farm 
wounded in spirit, but I can see the 
tension and fears drain out of them 
and the beauty of the human spirit 
well up again. They have been 
cured, as I was, by my father’s ad- 


vice: “Work . . . nature and 
love of man.” iv 


I joined Tatiana Schaufuss, and 
in 1939, with the help of many dedi- 


NO WINGS? 


THE MASQUERS, a theater group in the Massachusetts 
State Prison, like many of its counterparts around the 
nation, believes in realism. 

A New York costume company recently reported an 
order it received from the Massachusetts group for the 
outfitting of a production of My Three Angels. 

Among the required costumes: three prison uniforms 
and an accompanying explanation: “Ours are not 


authentic enough.” —Printers’ Ink 





Manuscripts, photographs, editorial ideas and other materia] submitted for publication should be addressed 
to Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., and must be accompanied by a svlf-addressed envelope 
bearing sufficient postage if they are to be returned in the event they are not purchased. No responsibility 
will be assumed by Coronet for the loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted for its consideration. 
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human cOmedy 
SERIOUS DISCUSSION Was going 


cl on one day between my wife 
and our four-year-old daughter, 
Pat. It seems Pat wanted to know 
where she was before she was born. 
My wife, with the modern view- 
point, said, “You were in my tummy 
dear.” To which Pat replied won- 
deringly, “Mommy, do you mean 
you were a kangaroo?” 


—-WILLIAM E. JOSEFFER 


er on the possibility od 


of a woman President often 
includes the name of Senator Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, Republican of 
Maine. 

Asked by a friend what she would 
do if she woke up one morning and 
found herself in the White House, 
Senator Smith replied: 

“I would apologize to the Presi- 
dent’s wife and go home.” 

—United Press International 
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MERICA IS SUPPOSED to be the 
home of the “tough” story, but 
here is one being told in the north 
of England: a man visited a mar- 
ried couple he hadn’t seen for some 
time. The wife opened the door. 
“Hallo, Maggie, nice to see you,” 
he said. “How’s Jim?” 

“Jim?” she repeated. “Didn’t you 
know, lad? He’s dead. Went down 
to the garden to pull a cabbage for 
dinner, and as he bent down, he 
fell dead, right there on t’ spot!” 

“Ee, but that’s a terrible thing 
to happen, Maggie. What on earth 
did you do?” 

“Well, what could we do? We 
’ad to open a tin of peas!” — —uote 


——- GENE KRUPA noticed 
the six-year-old daughter of a 
TV producer impatiently waiting in 
the wings one afternoon. 

“Does your daddy work on the 
show?” asked Gene. 

“Yes,” said the little girl. 

“What does he do?” 

She replied proudly, “He’s the 
seducer of the show.” 

—New York Sunday News 


LADY came into a portrait stu- 
dio with a picture of her hus- 
band who had died several years be- 
fore and wanted to know if some 
copies could be made and if the hat 
he was wearing could be removed 
from the copies. The photographer 
said he thought he could do it and 
asked her on what side of his head 
had he parted his hair. The lady re- 
plied, “I forgot—but you can see for 
yourself when you take off his hat.” 
—JAMES B. PIERSON 
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They are very 
rare, but 

their secret may 
hold clues 

to the origin 
and cure 

of man’s most 
dread disease 


Mysterious cancers 
that cure themselves 


BY LESTER DAVID 


"eating Cincinnati housewife, learning that the pain- 
ful swelling on her arm was certainly cancer, refused all 
treatment despite her doctor’s warnings. The physician didn’t 
see her again for three years. The pain and swelling had gone 
from her arm, she told him then. She agreed to an X-ray checkup 
which showed no trace of cancer. A 65-year-old man in a Con- 
necticut hospital had a kidney cancer. The organ was removed 
but X rays revealed that malignant cells had spread to both lungs. 
For three months, he weakened; then, suddenly, he began gaining 
weight and feeling stronger. Doctors, studying new X rays of his 
lungs, couldn’t believe their eyes—all cancer signs were gone. A’ 
four-month-old infant girl had cancer, begun in an adrenal gland, 
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A message from the American Cancer Society 


“Spontaneous regression of cancer can and does happen, but any 
cancer patient who relies on this strange process to assert itself 
is courting death and disaster. 


“Some 500,000 persons will develop cancer in the coming year. 
Perhaps five will survive because of the mysterious process of 
spontaneous regression. But 165,000 will surely live because of 
improved diagnostic techniques and new refinements in radiation 
and surgery. 


“Which odds would you take: one chance in 100,000 to survive 
cancer, or one chance in three? Obviously, people who want to live 


will visit their doctors at the first warning sign of cancer.” 


Dr. Warren H. Cole 


President, American Cancer Society 


which spread rapidly to her eyes 
and brain despite drugs and X-ray 
treatments. Then, strangely, the 
dread spreading of cancer cells 
stopped and the growths began to 
shrink. When she was 32 months 
old, doctors pronounced her reason- 
ably well. 

Each of these remarkable cases is 
an example of a medical miracle 
called “spontaneous regression,” a 
mysterious blessing that comes to 
about one cancer victim in 100,000. 

For some unexplained reason, a 
cancer patient suddenly begins to 
improve dramatically often without 
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benefit of surgery, X rays or other 
treatment. His malignancy just dis- 
appears, sometimes partially but 
often completely. Or tumors, identi- 
fied certainly as cancerous, shrink or 
vanish after treatment considered 
inadequate to have such effect. 
Two eminent surgeons, intrigued 
by these medical mysteries, studied 
reports going back to 1900, analyz- 
ing every medical detail of thou- 
sands of cases across the country. 
These doctors have just reported 
that 115 cases stand up as docu- 
mented instances of cancers that 
disappeared by themselves. Many 
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of these cancers eventually returned 
and killed their victims, but they 
had remained away for significant 
lengths of time. 

One of the doctors, who is presi- 
dent of the American Cancer So- 
clety, is convinced that in these un- 
explained events is the key for the 
eventual cure of cancers now con- 
sidered hopeless. He is Dr. Warren 
H. Cole, who made the landmark 
study with Dr. Tilden C. Everson. 
Both are professu.s of surgery at the 
University of Illinois College of 
Medicine. 

Dr. John Englebert Dunphy of 
Boston told the American Surgical 
Association that the study should 
make doctors revise the traditional 
idea that cancer can only be at- 
tacked by total removal. 

Cancer specialists point out that 
identical types of cancers grow 
more slowly in some persons than 
in others, and different types vary 
greatly in the rate with which they 
enlarge and spread. Malignancies 
often do not proceed at a steady 
pace——they may halt for prolonged 
periods before advancing. Dr. Fred 
W. Stewart of the Memorial Center 
for Cancer and Allied Diseases in 
New York cites a cancer of the 
salivary gland which was first spot- 
ted in a patient aged 15: first op- 
erated on when the man was 29; 
and finally killed him at 80. 

These manifestations, many doc- 
tors believe, are evidence that the 
key to cancer control might be lying 
somewhere in the mystery of spon- 
taneous regression. 

The American Cancer Society 
(see box on page 41) issues a grave 
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warning: reliance on this strange 
process to assert itself is certainly 
courting death and disaster. 

The chance that cancer will go 
away by itself for varying lengths 
of time varies greatly with the type. 
According to Dr. Cole and Dr. 
Everson, the extraordinary event 
occurred most frequently in neuro- 
blastoma, a malignancy of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system and, next 
to leukemia, the most common can- 
cer of childhood. 

In one amazing group, 12 child 
victims of neuroblastoma lost all 
signs of the disease, including can- 
cers that had spread to distant parts 
of their bodies. Some of the ap- 
parently doomed youngsters had re- 
ceived X-ray treatments but just as 
many had no radiation at all! 

Among adults regression hap- 
pened least often in the more com- 
mon malignancies. Only six cases 
of breast cancer are known to have 
vanished or shrunk, four each of 
the colon and uterus, three of the 
stomach and one of lungs. Ten mel- 
anomas, the dread, fast-spreading 
“black cancer” that starts in skin 
moles, cleared up by themselves. 

Disappearance of tumors occurred 
more often in cases considered ut- 
terly hopeless. Cancers that had al- 
ready spread throughout the body, 
causing doctors to predict almost 
certain death, regressed more fre- 
quently than those still in their pri- 
mary, or original, sites. In four 
instances bladder cancers simply 
vanished in a few weeks between 
the stages of a two-stage operation. 
Stage One of the surgery calls for 
transplanting the urethra into the 
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intestine in order to divert waste 
from the cancerous bladder. Several 
weeks elapsed for healing, then 
comes removal of the cancerous 
portion of the bladder. 

On four different occasions sur- 
geons proceeded with Stage Two 
only to find that the cancers were 
no longer in the bladder. 

Declares Dr. Cole: “These spon- 
taneous regressions suggest that 
there is something within the human 
system—something which is still 
beyond medicine’s ability to com- 
prehend or exploit—which can con- 
trol many hopeless cancers.” If 
medical scientists can discover what 
brings about spontaneous regres- 
sions, Dr. Cole adds, “‘we will have 
at our disposal a potent new weapon 
against cancer.” 

The weapon to which Dr. Cole 
refers is immunity. Self-shrinking 
cancers are not the sole evidence 
that some human beings possess can- 
cer defenses. 

Not long ago live cancer cells 
were injected into healthy convicts, 
volunteers at Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary. A group of cancer patients at 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute in 
New York also volunteered for in- 
jections of cancer cells. The latter 
were men and wanen in the last 
stages of the disease. 

All the healthy prisoners devel- 
oped swellings and redness at the 
point of injection—but none got 
cancer. Among the cancer patients, 
however, the cancer “implants” 
grew and even scattered through 
the patients’ bodies. The conclusion: 
healthy persons in this group ex- 
periment apparently had a natural 
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defense against cancer cell injec- 
tions which is lacking or markedly 
reduced in cancer victims. 


| iw THIS IS SO, can medical science 
then make a human being 
immune to cancer just as it can im- 
munize him against smallpox, diph- 
theria and typhoid fever? Already 
experiments are pointing the way: 

In Seattle, Washington, Drs. Rus- 
sell S. Weiser and Charles A. Evans 
of the University of Washington in- 
jected certain cancer cells into mice 
that were known to be resistant to 
that type of cancer. Thirty-six hours 
later, they dissected the mice and 
discovered that the cancer cells had 
been destroyed. 

Next, the University of Washing- 
ton doctors removed living tissue 
from the lymph glands of the mice 
and mixed this with fresh cancer 
cells. Results were startling under 
the microscope—the lymph gland 
cells began attacking and destroy- 
ing the cancer. Two days later, not 
a single cancer cell was alive. 

An even more striking experiment 
was reported recently by Dr. Steven 
O. Schwartz and associates of the 
Hektoen Institute for Medical Re- 
search in Chicago. They extracted 
fluid from the brains of persons who 
had died of leukemia (a form of 
blood cancer) and injected this into 
a group of mice. Almost all the ani- 
mals developed leukemia. Then 
they injected the same fluid into 14 
volunteers from the Cook County 
Jail in Chicago. Previous experi- 
ence showed there was a minimum 
of risk, Dr. Schwartz said, and he 
was right—none of the men got leu- 
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kemia. The scientists thereupon 
made serum from the prisoners’ 
blood and injected this into another 
group of mice, following it with an 
injection of fluid from the brains of 
leukemia victims. 

These mice did not get leukemia. 
The serum from the prisoners 
seemed to make them immune. 

Besides the possibility of an im- 
mune reaction to cancer, what other 
factors could account for spontane- 
ous cancer regressions? Drs. Cole 
and Everson give the following pos- 
sible explanations: 

1. Hormone changes may have 
taken place within the body. 

Hormones, produced in certain 
glands, control the life processes of 
growth, reproduction and metabo- 
lism. Possibly, alterations of hor- 
mone secretion may have influenced 


tumor growth, especially in breast 
cancers. 

2. Unusual sensitivity of certain 
cancers to small doses of radiation 
or to otherwise ineffective drugs. 

A five-month-old baby was con- 


sidered virtually doomed by a 
neuroblastoma that had spread 
throughout his body. He was given 
tiny amounts of the chemical tri- 
ethylene melamine for only three 
days. Many thousands of children 
had been treated with this same 
drug and died. Four years later, 
this child was well and strong, with 


>? 
no evidence of cancer anywhere in 


his body. 

3. A high fever or acute infec- 
tion may kill the cancer. 

An inoperable tumor of the colon 
cleared up completely by itself in a 
45-year-old man who had been ex- 
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amined at Mayo Clinic two years 
before. Doctors noted that he had 
been suffering from an acute infec- 
tion in his left side. Occasionally, a 
prolonged arrest of a cancer has 
been preceded by a burning fever. 

4. Interference with the nutri- 
tion of the cancer. 

Cancers need a blood supply. In 
a tumor incompletely removed by 
surgery, the blood supply may be 
so impaired that the cancer dies. 

5. A cancer-producing substance 
may have been unwittingly re- 
moved. 

The bladder cancers vanished 
after the tubes carrying urine had 
been diverted from the bladder. A 
cancer-creating substance may have 
been present in the urine of these 
patients, to which their bladder 
membranes were especially suscepti- 
ble. When it was removed, the tu- 
mors healed. 

There is one last important mean- 
ing to the Cole-Everson milestone 
study of spontaneous cancer regres- 
sion. Even though early diagnosis 
and treatment are crucial, the very 
possibility that the phenomenon /as 
happened removes the word “hope- 
less” even from advanced cancer 
prognosis. It may only be faint, but 
hope is there. Dr. Cole and Dr. Ev- 
erson, in a special editorial in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, urge doctors to tell their 
patients this when all other meas- 
ures have failed. 

And soon, perhaps sooner than 
expected, this hope may brighten 
into the final breakthrough. Proof 
of spontaneous cancer regression 
has helped light the way. eb 
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More pets than people 


BY JEAN MUIR AND ELOISE KEELER 


Not only are we going to the dogs, but also to the 
fish, birds, snakes and whatnots. They outnumber us 3 to 1, 
and we’re spending billions to pamper 'em 


LL THE WAy from Alaska to the 
A southern tip of Florida, a pet 
boom is on in full howl. By the latest 
nose and snout count, the pet popu- 
lation in the U.S. outnumbers the 
human by better than three to one. 

Approximately 650,000,000 tropi- 


cal fish are peering goggle-eyed at us 


out of their aquariums. Some 22,- 
000,000 parrots, parakeets, mynah 
birds, cockatoos, cockateels and ca- 
naries are singing in our kitchens, 
screeching in our patios or bandying 
fragments of human speech in our 
parlors. The total is boosted several 
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million by the skunks under our dav- 
enports, the alligators in our bath- 
tubs, the apes in our rumpus rooms, 
the white mice and hamsters in our 
nurseries and the other assorted 
specimens of creeping, crawling, 
scaled and furry creatures we have 
taken to our hearts. Yet the compe- 
tition has done nothing to lessen the 
popularity of dogs and cats. We are 
now playing host to approximately 
26,000,000 dogs and 32,000,000 cats. 

Let’s take a look at what this sud- 
den upsurge of beasts means to busi- 
ness, to the country’s 5,000 pet sup- 
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ply dealers, to the purveyors of dog 
and cat food, to the veterinarians 
and the owners of pet hospitals and 
pet cemeteries. 

Pets are right in the money with 
all four feet. Last year Americans 
spent over $3 billion on them and 
the end is nowhere in sight. As a re- 
sult, the pet business has become one 
of the fastest growing industries in 
the U.S., up 1000 percent since 1947. 
Pet food outsells baby food by nearly 
two to one. More tin cans are used 
for pet food than for any other prod- 
uct, except beer and oil. Veterinari- 
ans, formerly considered primarily 
doctors of farm animals, now derive 
45 percent of their incomes from 
treating pets, and according to du 
Pont, $16,000,000 is spent each year 
on drugs for pets. Luxury items, such 
as accessories, shampoos and cosmet- 
ics, account for $25,000,000 more. 

Lately, our tastes in pets have 
turned exotic, and avant-garde pet 
shops stand ready and eager to pro- 
vide us with anteaters ($150), por- 
cupines ($35), cheetahs ($500) and 
all sorts of other strange creatures. 
For example, 8,000 skunks (deodor- 
ized ) aresettledin private homes and 
the demand is so brisk that a ranch 
in the West is doing a profitable 
business breeding and raising the 
humorous little stinkers in captivity. 

A number of suburban house- 
wives, with a taste for the bizarre 
and a desire to be noticed, have tak- 
en to walking about with pet ocelots 
or margays on leashes, in spite of the 
warnings of wild animal trainers 
that, after kittenhood, the big cats 
cannot be guaranteed dependable. 

Recently eight young California 
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housewives went picnicking together 
on a beach in Southern California, 
each accompanied by her ocelot, the 
whole crew splashing around con- 
tentedly together in the Pacific. 
“People like an element of dan- 
ger,” one of them explained. 

Even creatures always before con- 
sidered horrible have been finding 
admiring owners. So many boa con- 
strictors are living among us that Pet 
Life, a give-away magazine distribu- 
ted through pet shops, considered it 
worthwhile to devote two columns 
to their care, feeding and selection. 
(You open their mouths and exam- 
ine their gums to make sure they are 
a healthy pinkish purple. ) 

Since schools and television have 
dissolved much of the old prejudice 
against reptiles, collectors are comb- 
ing the deserts to stock the hundreds 
of terrariums, vivariums and zoolari- 
ums in our homes, and manufactur- 
ers are designing new styles in en- 
closures for turtles, lizards, snakes, 
alligators and various other cold- 
blooded creatures. Three hundred 
thousand turtles are sold each year. 

The trend, one philosophical pet- 
shop owner explained, represents a 
rebellion against conformity. “Here’s 
an average guy, just average look- 
ing, living in an average ranch-style 
house, who plays just an average 
game of golf; but if he’s got a pair of 
trained seals in his swimming pool, 
all of a sudden, he’s an interesting 
person.” 

The old Tarzan dream may have 
motivated the great new interest in 
simians, but stepped-up science 
courses in schools and the exploits 
of the space monkeys boosted it 
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along. Over 100,000 American 
homes now have apes or monkeys in 
them—capuchins, spider monkeys, 
gibbon apes and squirrel monkeys, 
even chimpanzees and an occasional 
infant gorilla. Recently a chain of 
supermarkets began offering pet 
monkeys for sale and pet dealers ad- 
vertise “a monkey to suit every per- 
sonality and pocketbook.” 

To keep the wild beasts at ease in 
their new surroundings, manufac- 
turers have come up with swings, 
trapezes and jungle gyms for apes; 
claw-resistant materials to prevent 
ocelots from ripping up the furni- 
ture; screening to be installed be- 
hind the back seat in station wagons 
to keep kinkajous and _ alligators 
from scrambling over the driver, 
and special pet seats so smaller ani- 
mals can look about while in the car. 
” a dealer said, ‘‘the 


“Big as it is, 
wild animal craze is only a side show 
in the pet industry. It’s still the dogs 


keep the 


” 


that business roaring 
along.” Dogs account for a half-bil- 
lion of the total $3 billion business. 
Approximately 41 percent of U. S. 
homes have one or more dogs, nearly 
half of them in cities. Dogs still 
make up the bulk of patients in our 
3,500 small-animal hospitals. One 
insurance company even writes poli- 
cies of $500 on pedigreed dogs under 
seven years of age, when application 
is accompanied by a nose-print. 
There are dog walkers, dog sitters 
and dog photographers. In the last 
three years, the number of hotels 
and motels accepting dogs has al- 
most doubled. One New York mo; 
tor-hotel chain provides a package 
of dog food and a disposable con- 
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tainer for food and water for guests 
with dogs. 

On top of all this poochie opu- 
lence, the American Kennel Club 
has announced that as of May 1960 
the poodle had outnumbered all 
other breeds of registered dogs in the 
country by 5,000. Dog breeders con- 
sider this a sure indication that 1961 
will see an even greater boom in ca- 
nine spending. Poodles have always 
been looked on as luxury dogs—it 
costs anywhere from $8 to $25 every 
six weeks to keep one elegantly 
groomed and clipped. 

According to the dealers, the pop- 
ulation explosion among pets ac- 
counts for only part of the industry’s 
growth. The big spending comes 
from our changed attitude toward 
animals. As one dealer put it: “To 
neglect an animal is considered a 
worse crime, nowadays, than to 
cheat at poker. You don’t scrape 
the leavings off your plate for your 
dog or leave him tied up for hours 
in the garage—not if you want to be 
invited to join the country club.” 

In any case, we are certainly 
showing more respect for animals. 
The tendency has gone to fantastic 
lengths and resulted in dog perfume, 
mink coats for poodles, gem-encrust- 
ed “bitchy breeches” for bitches in 
heat, poodle chapeaux designed by 
big-name milliners, high-style beau- 
ty treatments in canine beauty 
shops, including permanent waves 
and nail polish—even elaborate 
funerals in a pet cemetery. 

One monkey boasts 24 complete 
outfits, ranging from sun suits and 
bikinis to evening gowns. A party 
planner in New York specializes in 
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arranging parties for pets and there 
are animal caterers who will come 
up with birthday cakes suitable for 
any animal, from lizards to birds. 

Some of the newer gimmicks on 
the market are automatic dog wa- 
terers, hearing aids for deaf animals, 
collars with battery lamps to protect 
dogs at night on the highways, elec- 
tric blankets and electrically heated 
perches for ailing birds. The manu- 
facturer who introduced Christmas 
stockings for pets made $800,000 the 
first year. 

The keeping of home aquariums 
now ranks as the third largest hobby 
in the U. S. Over 20,000,000 Ameri- 
cans keep fish in their homes, out- 
numbered among hobbyists only by 
camera fans and stamp collectors. 
All this boosts the sale, not only of 
fish (which range in price from 15- 
cent guppies to rainbow-hued discus 
fish at $200 to $500) but of all the 
attendant necessities: heaters, fil- 
ters, pumps, sea castles, colored 
sand, water plants and tonics for 
the ailing. 

In the bird line, parakeets, better 
known as “budgies,” starting out in 
a small way some years ago, have 
made their presence felt with such 
gaiety and humor that providing for 
their wants became a major industry 
in itself. Today, 15,000,000 strong, 
parakeets account for-well over half 


of the $69,000,000 we spend each 
year on bird foods. To keep them 
amused, manufacturers produce 
hundreds of toys, ranging from teet- 
ers to toy automobiles. Records in- 
struct them to say “Pretty boy” or 
“You’re a living doll” and cage- 
makers gross $15,000,000 annually, 
turning out homes for them. 

As for canaries, after nearly 15 
years of partial eclipse, following the 
craze for parakeets, they have staged 
an extraordinary comeback in popu- 
lar favor, with emphasis on a color- 
ful new breed known as Red Factors 
(a cross between the yellow canary 
and the South American Finch). 

During November, December and 
January, when birds are in their best 
song, fanciers compete, with all the 
intensity of race-horse owners, in 
canary shows across the country. A 
champion roller, with a perfect song, 
could set you back $300. 

While all the millions of animals 
of the pet world are playing a role 
in American business, one energetic 
little fellow, only 1/16 of an inch 
long, is doing more than his share 
for the industry. Heaven only knows 
how many millions of dollars Ameri- 
can pet owners spend in an effort to 
exterminate him. Whether dealers 
will admit it or not, the pet industry 
is head over heels in debt to the un- 
conquered and ubiquitous flea. 


PROOF POSITIVE 


MOST BANKS will gladly grant a loan; 


In fact, they often speed it; 


The only thing that they require 


Is proof that you don’t need it! 


—F. G. KERNAN (Quote) 
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Integrating 
both its 
membership 
and its 
ministers, 
this Buffalo 
parish 
found the 
true meaning 
of 
brotherhood 
































THE CHURCH THAT REFUSED TO DIE 


BY THEODORE IRWIN 


N A RECENT SUNDAY MORNING, as a taxicab drove me along 
Northampton Street in a partially blighted area of Buffalo, 
New York, the driver scowled into his mirror. “Those dirty 
Negroes,” he said bitterly. ‘““They’ve taken over half the houses 
around here and they’re no damn good. I don’t know what this 
city is coming to.” I stepped out in front of the Concordia 
Lutheran Church. Inside, services were under way. Two min- 
isters singing a hymn followed the crucifer, then knelt side by 
side before the altar. One, who read the lessons, was a Negro; 
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the other, white, preached the ser- 
mon. Of the two acolyte boys, one 
was “black.” There were three Ne- 
groes in the choir and a score of 
others were scattered in the pews 
among the white worshippers. This, 
I learned, was what Buffalo is 
“coming to.” 

Concordia, one of the relatively 
few integrated churches with a bi- 
racial ministry in the U.S., had 
been doomed until little over two 
years ago. Membership had plum- 
meted from a high of 990 to only 
220 and there was talk that the 
church would be converted into a 
warehouse. By fighting for its life, 
overcoming opposition and racial 
tensions, Concordia today is thriv- 
ing again. 


The story of Concordia’s dra- 


matic rebirth illumines the current 
crisis in our city churches. Through- 


out the nation, hundreds have had 
to close their doors and many are 
now dying without a struggle. As 
city parishioners move to the sub- 
urbs or better neighborhoods, other 
racial and ethnic groups move in. 
Churches in these transitional areas 
have been faced with a dilemma: to 
stick it out by adjusting to the 
changing population or give up. 

Within a one-mile radius of Con- 
cordia, eight other churches have 
recently shut down, sold out to all- 
Negro groups or relocated. Through- 
out the city of Buffalo, the toll has 
added up to 51 Protestant churches 
in the past decade. 

The problem is acute and na- 
tionwide. In Indianapolis, there 
used to be six churches around 
Monument Circle; today, only one 
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remains. In Detroit, 77 churches 
have been demolished, sold, rented 
or merged since the war. Among the 
Baptists, 53 city churches have ex- 
pired in the past 17 years. Half of 
Boston’s Methodist churches died 
in the last decade. In Chicago, 
white ministers who tried to inte- 
grate their flocks have had their 
lives threatened. Bombs have been 
exploded in the midst of prayers, 
parish houses have been stoned, 
stained glass windows shattered. In 
one neighborhood, four ministers 
and a priest suffered nervous break- 
downs or heart attacks. 

“The whole talk of a religious re- 
vival is so much hokum,” says 
Mery! Ruoss of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ of the 
U.S.A. “Millions of people are not 
being served by city churches be- 
cause they’re newcomers and there’s 
a pocketbook difference.” 

How have the Lutherans at little 
Concordia met the challenge? Most 
of the German families who founded 
the 68-year-old church have moved 
out and today the area is about 60 
percent Negro. One Sunday morn- 
ing in 1952, at the minister’s invita- 
tion, Chester McCloud—a Negro 
college graduate who lived next to 
Concordia—walked into the church 
with his wife and sat in a rear pew. 
People stared and nudged each 
other. Someone remarked loudly, 
“First thing you know, we'll have 
all kinds of people in here.” 

Not long after, following a sur- 
vey of unaffiliated residents in the 
community, a group of 25 Negroes 
was baptized in Concordia on one 
morning. Shocked, 57 white families 
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resigned that year, starting a mass 
exodus. Most of the new Negro 
members, feeling unwelcome, began 
to stay away. 

One businessman who had active- 
ly supported the church for 20 years 
muttered, “If the Pastor wants the 
Negroes, he can have ’em. It may 
not be the Christian attitude but 
that’s the way I feel—I don’t want 
any part of it.” 

More white parishioners left the 
church year after year, until as few 
as 70 people attended Sunday serv- 
ices. Concordia was perilously close 
to extinction in January 1958, when 
the disheartened minister resigned 
and a new pastor, Edmund J. 
Moeckel, was called to save it. 

“Ed” Moeckel is an exuberant, 
former naval architect who gave up 
a lucrative business in Stamford, 
Connecticut, “to satisfy my persis- 
tent longing to preach the Gospel.” 
At 43, he had just been ordained. 
From his war service in the South 
Pacific and Korea, he knew what it 
was to fight. He came to Buffalo de- 
termined to battle smugness, choos- 
ing Concordia “because I knew the 
Lord wanted me there.” 

Pastor Moeckel had to act quick- 
ly. After studying the situation, he 
called a special congregational meet- 
ing. Unveiling a large graph, he 
showed that at the rate members 
were resigning, there would be none 
left by 1962. Bluntly he told his con- 
gregation: “Why let this church die 
by inches? We might as well tear it 
down and replace it with a garage.” 

Then he flipped his placard. On 
the other side he had drawn a 
church held in two hands. 
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“The power is in your hands,” he 
said, “to let it down or—with God’s 
help—push it up.” Then, earnestly, 
he presented an ambitious program 
for rehabilitation, rebuilding and 
refurbishing. At the evening’s end, 
Concordia—though it was debt- 
free—voted to raise $40,000 to 
spruce up the church. Ed Moeckel 
had won his first battle. 

More important was revitalizing 
the congregation. In the accelerated 
pace of integration, the church en- 
countered hostility. Suspicions de- 
veloped among the whites, mistrust 
among the Negroes. A variety of 
incidents reflected the tensions: 

A Sunday School teacher quit 
because she refused to teach Negro 
children. 

Ralph Welt, a young insurance 
salesman who is now president of 
the church council, found himself 
greeted, when he called on certain 
suburban clients, with: “Here comes 
the nigger-lover!” 

When, for the first time, a Negro 
member of the Lydia League, the 
church’s missionary group, offered 
her home for a meeting, the white 
members became squeamish. The 
League’s president phoned all the 
women and ordered them to be 
there. 

Invited to instruct the Altar 
Guild, where integration had met 
some resistance, Pastor Moeckel 
looked directly at 73-year-old Mrs. 
Alvina Uhlemann, an outspokenly 
anti-Negro member, and said, “If 
there is anyone here who cannot 
accept Negroes in the church, I will 
receive her resignation.” 

Mrs. Uhlemann has not resigned : 
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recently, she told me: “I’ve be- 
longed to this church for 50 years 
and I didn’t like the idea of the 
colored coming in. Now I have such 
a loving thought for them, they 
could come to my house.” 


T APPEARED that fresh trouble 
I would erupt early last year when 
Concordia acquired a Negro as- 
sociate minister, 41-year-old Rev. 
Massie L. Kennard. Tall, dignified, 
well-spoken and even-tempered, he 
is Chicago-born, the son of a stock- 
yards knifeman. For ten months 
after his graduation from a Chicago 
seminary, he did not recéive a call 
although there were over 150 pas- 
toral vacancies within his denomi- 
nation. 

Pastor Kennard ran into difficul- 
ties at first. For communion among 


Lutherans, the ma a a 


wafer on the communicaggg tongue. 
Some women were loath to have 
Pastor Kennard perform the ritual. 
Gradually, as Ed Moeckel runs in- 
terference for his associate, the prej- 
udice is breaking down. 

One parishioner, after taking 
private communion from Pastor 
Moeckel, asked: “What are you 
doing about the black spots in your 
church?” 

Ed exploded. “You’ve partaken 
of this sacrament to the damnation 
of your soul. As long as you cannot 
kneel and commune beside another 
human being without being of- 
fended, you should not have com- 
muned at all. For Christ will not 
accept your offering—it is not from 
a penitent heart.” 

A few weeks later, the parishion- 
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er’s wife was given communion by 
one of the “black spots”—the Rev. 
Massie Kennard. 

“When a white person allows a 
black man to put food in his 
mouth,” says Pastor Kennard, 
“that’s spiritual growth.” 

What do people at Concordia 
think of the big change that has 
come over their church? Today, 
12 percent of the congregation is 
Negro or Puerto Rican, most of 
them neighborhood home-owners. 
Significantly, two out of three white 
members live outside the area, in 
suburbs. They don’t consider them- 
selves “liberals” nor boast of their 
“broad-mindedness”; loyalty and 
enthusiasm for Pastor Moeckel’s 
ideas keep them at Concordia. 

One white couple, William and 
Mary Koerner, travel six miles to 
church from their home in Tona- 
wanda. They dropped their local 
affiliation to join Concordia after 
listening to an inspiring talk by 
Pastor Moeckel concerning church 
integration. 

“We had a feeling,” Mary Koer- 
ner told me, “that our children 
were being raised as middle-class 
snobs. We wanted them to have the 
benefit of a biracial Sunday School. 
At Concordia, I feel a ‘presence’ or 
spirit I haven’t found anywhere 
else. Just watching the two ministers 
work together is very rewarding.” 

Bill Koerner added: “‘We’re help- 
ing to keep a House of God in a 
neighborhood where it’s needed. 
This is the real Brotherhood of 
Man. It makes religion more mean- 
ingful to me.” 

Among Negroes there are some 
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who join because of status-seeking. 
Others ask, “Are the white folks 
really honest or just putting on a 
show?” Massie* Kennard, pointing 
to integration in schools, labor 
unions, athletics and the entertain- 
ment world, replies: “The whites 
have no alternative. The most logi- 
cal place for integration is in the 
church.” 

Pastor Kennard visits white shut- 
ins and teaches a mixed Bible class. 
“T could cause more harm than 
good,” he says, “if I just served the 
Negro members. I must show peo- 
ple there are Negroes who are in- 
terested in intellectual ideas and 
who have values comparable to or 
even higher than the majority in 
America.” 

Socially, Concordia’s members 
still do not often cross the color 
line, although Pastor Kennard has 
baptized white babies and several 
weddings have had mixed guests. 
But there have been no mixed mar- 
riages; and Pastor Moeckel is not 
in favor of them because of the 
social pressures that would be put 
on the couple. 

Nevertheless, in its quiet revolu- 
tion, Concordia is showing steady 
progress. Membership has jumped 
to 318, an increase of 20 percent 
since Ed Moeckel arrived. The 
once-shabby building has been re- 
furbished inside and out. A new 
$95,000 expansion program has 


been launched. “I don’t care what 
we raise,” says Ed Moeckel. “I just 
want my people working anc com- 
mitted.” 

While other churches in the area 
are half-filled on Sunday, Con- 
cordia’s pews are almost entirely 
occupied. Elsewhere in the nation, 
city churches of most denomina- 
tions are struggling to adjust to 
similar changing socio-economic 
conditions. As a Congregational 
leader, the Rev. Dr. Truman B. 
Douglass, has pointed out, Protes- 
tantism has virtually given up in the 
cities. Yet, for those city churches 
like Concordia that survive, it has 
been said, “they live their religion.” 
With aggressive church planning 
and more ministers like Ed Moeckel 
and Massie Kennard, the tide seems 
to be turning. 

Since Goncordia voted to “stick 
it out,” gmiother nearby congrega- 
tion has also decided to hold on. 
And following Concordia’s lead, a 
Methodist church in Buffalo recent- 
ly installed a biracial ministry. 

The impact of Concordia on 
Northampton Street is reflected in 
the visits of a Negro postman, 
George Hairston. After he delivers 
his mail, he kneels at Concordia’s 
altar and prays. Often, Hairston 
leaves a dollar. Sometimes he also 
leaves a note. One I saw read: 

“I’m sure the Lord is happy in 
what’s going on in this church.” 


WISE INVESTMENT 


A BANKER OFFERS his analysis of Time: 
YESTERDAY is a canceled check— 
TOMORROW is a promissory note— 


TODAY is ready cash; spend it wisely. 
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He took up 
art to get away 
from it all. 
But all he got 
was the 
privacy of a 
goldfish 


A painter to watch 


HEN YOUR DOCTOR talks, you 
listen to him, even if it’s at 
a dinner party. 

‘Most rewarding hobby you could 
ever find,” mine was saying. “In- 
expensive, too. Where else can you 
get so much for ten or 15 dollars? 
You can be outdoors, close to Na- 
ture. You’ll open up a whole new 
field of interest for yourself.” 

“But wait!” I broke in. “I can’t 
even draw a straight line!” 
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BY HAYES B. JACOBS 


“__And all you need,” he went 
on, “are just a few brushes and six 
or eight tubes of paint and an easel 
and some cheap canvas board, and 
you're all set.” 

He had been an amateur for a 
long time. His office walls were 
lined with his landscapes. One, of 
a covered bridge in Vermont, is 
pretty good, and won some kind of 
prize. But I had always resisted his 
urging that I take up painting. 
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That evening, though, I agreed 
to give it a try. I’ve never been sorry, 
either, but after my first few paint- 
ing expeditions, I wondered why 
he hadn’t prepared me for the in- 
evitable encounter with Painter 
Watchers. Now, after three years, 
I’ve grown used to them. 

The first ones I met were quite 
young. It was a bright summer day 
in Manhattan and I was squinting 
at the United Nations Secretariat, 
and trying to mix the strange, blue- 
green color of its glass fagade, when 
suddenly a flock of eight or ten 
screaming little girls flew at me. 

“What does he think he’s doing?” 
asked one. 

“Sh-h-h,” said another. “He’s 
painting. But he hasn’t got any 
purple.” 

Suddenly one of the little girls 
leaned over the stair rail and poured 
half a bottle of soda directly onto my 
head. I think she wanted to attract 
my attention. 

“My daddy was a painter,” she 
said. 

“Oh?” I wiped the soda from my 
streaming face, smearing it at the 
same time, I learned later, with 
golden ochre and burnt umber from 
my paint rag. “And what did your 
daddy paint?” 

“He painted everything—trees, 
birds and ladies. Only he didn’t 
copy things, the way you’re doing. 
He just painted them.” 

Woman Painter Watchers, with 
or without husbands, have unlimited 
time to kill. They will watch for 
hours, and that is why, in my closet, 
you will find a large canvas, half- 
finished, of a New Hampshire barn, 
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some blue hills and a giant oak tree. 
The foreground is blank, but don’t 
blame me. There was this lady in 
the green station wagon. 

“Mind if I watch?” she asked, as 
she stopped the car and got out. 

She lived two farms over, she 
said. Spent every summer there. 
Had for 21 years. 

“That’s a lovely painting. Would 
you consider selling it? I’ve often 
wished I could paint. My sister was 
always very good at that sort of 
hing. =...” 

Then I heard about her brother- 
in-law’s dachshunds, one of which 
had justi had the most adorable 
puppies, and about her son, who 
hoped to get into Harvard in the 
fall. And there was the other son— 
the non-fisherman—who just sits 
around the house. 

I had intended to go back the 
next day and finish the painting, 
but someone suggested { go fishing, 
and I went. 

A policeman who watched me tor 
two hours in Central Park one 
morning told me that his son would 
be entering Columbia soon—pro- 
vided he passed his entrance exams. 
“He wants to be a painter, like you,” 
he said, “only he wants to make pic- 
tures of people, instead of wall 
pictures.” 

On another occasion | was put- 
ting grass in the foreground of a 
picture in Central Park when I 
heard a voice booming so close to 
my ear that I shivered. 

“That fights with the back- 
ground. Too high a key. Add a 
little blue to it.” 


I turned to see a_ towering, 
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bearded man in tweed trousers and 
rumpled old jacket. 

“Have a good time, son,” he said. 
“Don’t pay any attention to what 
anyone says.” Then, as he walked 
away, he called over his shoulder: 
“Add a little blue to that grass and 
you'll have it just fine.” 

In Maine one day a stately, re- 
tired judge came to watch. He is 
the one who asked me if I’d mind if 
he painted a bit. 

“T’d just like to get the feel of it,” 
he said, seizing my brush. He did 
three trees, several sailboats, a gull 
and a lighthouse before I could re- 
cover my brush. 

Near a stable on Long Island one 
Sunday I learned the truth about 
the shape of horses. For this I am 
indebted to a small woman who 
carried gigantic binoculars. 

“Horses,” she said, “are not 
shaped that way, at all.” 

“I was only trying to give an im- 
pression,” I said meekly. “I didn’t 
want to be photographic.” 

She came around and looked me 
squarely in the eye. “Are you 
crazy?” she yelled, and with that 
took the brush from my hand and 
revised my horses until they looked 
right to her. 

Thus far I have encountered only 
one animal Painter Watcher. One 


day in Washington Square, I looked 
up into the untidy face of a gigantic 
boxer, who was snuffling and frown- 
ing. It seemed incredible to me that 
a dog in Greenwich Village could 
get so excited at the mere sight 
of a painter. 

“Haven't you ever seen a painter 
before?” I asked. 

At that point his owner, a round, 
puffing woman with a leash in her 
hand, arrived. 

“Please,” I said, “take your dog 
away.” 

“What’s the matter?” she snapped. 
“He just wanted to see what you 
were doing.” 

Yes, my doctor was right. For 
here I am, having a great time. 
Where else could I get so much for 
ten or fifteen dollars? I am out- 
doors, close to Nature, breathing in 
a lot of good fresh air. 

The pursuit of art, as you have 
heard, is a lonely occupation, but 
painting, I can tell you, is the one 
exception. For right here beside 
me, and he didn’t mean to kick over 
my open thermos of coffee—is my 
faithful, ever-present Painter 
Watcher. 

Say—is it possible, do you think, 
that I’m one of those rare fellows 
the art critics write about—a painter 
to watch? 


MONEY MATTERS 


THERE WAS A TIME when a fool and his money were 
soon parted. Now it happens to everybody. 


—AREJAS VITKAUSKAS 


THE OLD WOMAN who lived in a shoe now has a lot of 
descendants who are living on a shoestring. —sonr nursr 
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East-West wife 


Didi Contractor, 30, lives in Bombay—an American 
girl married to an Indian. With her four 

children and 25 in-laws, she participates happily 

in the tightly knit affairs of an orthodox 

Hindu family. Here, in pictures, is the story of her 
life in India’s “poetic squalor.” 


Photographs by Marilyn Silverstone 
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““Everything’s timeless”’ 


Didi Kinzinger and her husband, Indian 
engineer Narayan Contractor, 33, have 
been married 11 years. They met at the 
University of Colorado, where Didi was an 
art student. After living in a trailer for the 
first year of their marriage, they moved to 
India. Narayan’s family, members of the 
Jagid Brahmin caste—once India’s archi- 
tects and temple-builders—at first opposed 
the marriage. They had a Hindu wife al- 
ready picked out for him. “The bard of the 
clan threatened to wipe Narayan’s name 
from the records,” Didi recalls, “and 
Narayan promised to burn the books if he 
did.” Today this bitterness has been for- 
gotten; nonchalantly, Didi now refers to 
the clan as “our caste.” Their first nine 
years in India, they lived at the family 
home in Nasik, a four-hour train ride from 
Bombay, surrounded by Narayan’s fam- 
ily. This year they moved to a modern sea- 
shore cottage in Bombay. But on vacations, 
they still return to Nasik. “Everything’s 
timeless there,” says Didi. “You wake up 
in the morning, go out on the porch, and 
there is the same beggar who has been com- 
ing there every day for the last 30 years, 
seeking a few coins and a bow! of rice.” 
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Didi looks most Indian of all while strolling with Narayan and 
children: daughters Kirin, 11 months, and Maya, 10; 

sons Deven, 4, and Rahul, 7. Didi usually wears traditional sari. 
“It would be odd,” she says, “if after centuries the Indians 
hadn’t worked out the best costume for this climate.” 

Didi lets an Indian tailor sew most of the children’s clothing 
(right), but “He now uses three ‘darts’ that I showed him.” 
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“‘Eggs inside the deer’”’ 


In courtyard of family manor at Nasik, Didi 

chats with sisters-in-law while Narayan struggles 
to build model airplane for boys (right). 

“My mother-in-law is a devout Hindu and keeps 

a strictly vegetarian home,” Didi says. 

“She permits me to bring eggs into the house for 

the children, but I have to buy them inside 

the door of my downstairs kitchen (below), not out 
on the veranda, where everybody can see.” 
































When school recesses, an Indian 

scholar tutors the children. “It links the 
Western schooling they get 

in Bombay with classical Brahmin 
education,” Didi explains. “I want them 
te know where they belong.” 
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“In the tropics, it’s best to lazy around in the heat of 

the afternoon,” says Didi. “I envy women who 

ean do nothing for hours, but I have a New England 
conscience; I get fed up with inactivity.” 

Above, after nursing baby Kirin, she reads to son Rahul; 
“He loves stories about the American Indians.” 
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‘41 want them te be religious”’ 


At family Puja, a religious ceremony, Didi receives 
blessing from Hindu priest (above). She is not 

a Hindu herself, but keeps a little altar in her home 
—as do all Hindu housewives. “I want my children 
to be brought up with a religious feeling,” she says. 
Daughter Maya rapidly absorbs Hindu culture 
from her dancing master, who escorts her to the holy 
Gedavari River and to a temple nearby (left). 

But often Western ideas prevail. On trips to Nasik, 
Didi argues theology with the local Sadhu, 

or monk, in fluent if American-accented Hindi: “We 
don’t agree on anything.” And she won't 

permit son Rahul to take Brahmin vows that would 
virtually make him a monk. “That was O.K. when 
Indians married at 14,” Didi says, “but not now.” 





Pienic in mango grove (right) is highspot of each 
visit to Nasik. “T’m a bad Indian cook,” 

Didi admits, “but they love my spaghetti.” Her 
relatives (below) have also changed her 

philosophy about raising children. “Indians regard 
kids as developed souls in little bodies. 

They don’t try to mold them the way we do. Instead, 
they indulge and spoil their children. 

Who can say they’re wrong? My Maya used to be 

a brat. Now she’s sweet and docile.” 








‘*We’ve learned to come halfway’’ 


“Narayan is the man of the house,” Didi says. “We all go around 
giggling when he’s home (above). When he’s away, I feel 

like an alien.” On those occasions, Didi often turns te her 
mother-in-law, Bah (right). “At first Bah tried 

to run me, but we’ve both learned to come halfway. I let her 
erect clay figurines to the goddess Devi when the kids 

had measies—then fed them medicine privately. But I refused to 
tie a black string around their buttocks to ward off 

the evil eye; it chafed them. Yet Bah played a big role 

in helping me adjust to Indian life by giving me something 

to adjust to. When I think of India, I think of Bah.” Wi 

















Sam Brady’s 100-mile dash 


BY WIL HANE 


O* A WARM MAY AFTERNOON in 1780, every lodge in the 
crowded Wyandot Indian village deep in an Ohio forest 
echoed with whoops of celebration. That morning, the tribe’s 
most feared enemy had been captured, and within a few hours 
would be burned at the stake. HM In the center of the village, 
lashed to a hickory pole, stood the victim—Colonial Army scout 
Sam Brady. He was dressed like a Wyandot, naked to the waist, 
his shoulder-length black hair shiny with bear grease. Only his 
blue eyes marred an otherwise perfect Wyandot disguise. HM As 
the day wore on, Wyandots young and old flocked to the clearing 
for a glimpse of the famous scout. Brady studied the gawking 
faces. They reflected no mercy—and the scout knew he could 
expect none. In the late afternoon, however, Brady spotted Simon 
Girty, a renegade, aiding the Indians against white settlers. 
Years before Brady and Girty had been boyhood friends in Penn- 
sylvania. “Simon!” Brady shouted desperately. HM But Girty 
showed no sign of recognition. As a last resort, Brady beseeched 
Girty to kill him and put him out of his misery, but the plea 
merely drew a vacant stare from the turncoat. In despair, Brady 
slumped against his bonds. Soon squaws began heaping faggots 
about Brady’s feet as painted warriors danced around the stake, 
chanting his deeds in past battles. When the pile of faggots 
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The scourge of the Indians, 
Sam Brady was 

their prize captive— 

until he broke 

free to run for his life 





reached Brady’s waist, torches were 
tossed onto the heap. As the flames 
grew, so did the frenzy of the Wyan- 
dots. Brady braced for one final bid 
for freedom. He waited until a 
squaw approached bearing more 
wood, then strained at his bonds in 
a do-or-die effort. They snapped. 
Like a spark, Brady shot out of the 
flames. He grabbed the startled 
squaw and tossed her head-first into 
the blazing pyre. 

For a moment, every brave in the 
village was diverted by the screams 
of the unfortunate woman. That 
was all the time Brady needed. He 
sprinted for the forest and plunged 
into the undergrowth. Behind him, 
the stunned Wyandots recovered 
and scores of armed warriors 
streamed after him. Brady could al- 
most sense their frustration and pan- 
ic; unless he was recaptured, the 
Indians’ campaign against Fort Pitt 
was doomed. 

Less than a month earlier, reports 
had reached Fort Pitt (now Pitts- 
burgh) that an army of Wyandots 
was assembling on the Sandusky 
River, 150 miles to the north, for an 
attack. Gen. David Brodhead, who 
commanded the fort, ordered his 
scouts to survey the situation. 

Early in May, Captain Brady and 
two men set out for the suspected 
staging area. Disguised as Wyan- 
dots, they arrived undetected at the 
site. Even a distant view of the 
riverside encampment, swollen with 
Wyandot warriors, confirmed their 
suspicions. Squaws were fashioning 
saplings into long ladders—obvious- 
ly -destined for an assault on the 
palisades of Fort Pitt. 
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Brady then decided to get a closer 
view of the camp. He needed a 
more accurate appraisal of the In- 
dians’ strength, and also had to find 
out if they had rifles and sufficient 
ammunition. 

Shortly before midnight, the 
scouts swam to a small, deserted is- 
land in the river, near the village. 
All through the next day, they spied 
on the Wyandots. But at dawn 
on the following morning, Indian 
youngsters, digging river clams on 
a nearby sand bar, caught sight of 
the trio and quietly alerted a passing 
hunting party. 

The young Army scout assigned 
to stand watch was still dozing when 
tomahawked, and Brady and the re- 
maining scout were quickly over- 
powered. Brady was immediately 
recognized as the white scourge of 
the frontier who had led many ex- 
peditions against the Wyandots. The 
other frontiersman was killed on the 
spot, but Brady was saved for a more 
unpleasant death. 

Before another dawn, however, 
Sam was deep in the forest—run- 
ning for his life. 

Darting out of the Wyandot vil- 
lage, he raced at top speed, afraid to 
stop, until he could no longer hear 
the cries of his Indian pursuers. At 
a stream Brady halted long enough 
to drink deeply, smear his sweat- 
drenched body with mud against the 
swarms of insects, and take his bear- 
ings by the stars. 

Knowing the Wyandots, he sur- 
mised that they would wait for day- 
light before pursuing him in earnest 
—-splitting up into two groups: one 
to follow his trail, the other to leap- 
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frog ahead and set an ambush. 
Everything was in their favor. 

Shortly after midnight, Brady 
again found himself on the banks of 
the Sandusky River. He swam to 
midstream and allowed himself to 
drift slowly with the current. At 
length, he waded ashore, using con- 
venient boulders as steppingstones. 
In minutes, the night wind would 
dry the prints of his wet moccasins. 
Even so, he knew this would not fool 
the Wyandots for long. 

Soon afterward, he came to a 
clearing with a small but dense 
thicket in its center. He ran on for 
one more mile, then circled back to 
the thicket and fell into an exhaust- 
ed sleep. He was awakened by the 
yelps of Wyandot trackers moving 
across the clearing. He froze as they 
approached the thicket, their sweat- 
streaked bodies and tomahawks glis- 
tening in the sun. Although they 
ran in a crouch, their eyes glued to 
the ground, they moved with the 
swiftness of a pack of hounds. Oc- 
casionally, one would kneel, pick at 
the ground and yelp his pleasure at 
uncovering a fresh sign. 

Brady smiled as they swept past 
the thicket, for by the time they fol- 
lowed his trail back to the clearing, 
he would have a good head start. 

Once they realized they had been 
tricked, the Wyandots changed their 
tactics. They fanned out on both 
sides of Brady’s trail, forming a cor- 
don more than a mile wide. The 
weary scout found it impossible to 
increase his lead or shake his pursu- 
ers. Time and again he doubled 
back, set false trails and waded in 
streams, only to have one of the 
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braves in the human net discover 
his new course. 

The deadly game of hide and seek 
gradually assumed a familiar pat- 
tern. Brady would run most of the 
night, when the trackers were un- 
able to follow his trail. During the 
morning hours, he would conceal 
himself and lapse into sleep, to wake 
at the slightest sound. Food was no 
problem. As he fled, he gorged him- 
self on berries, frogs, crayfish and 
roots. But gradually, the killing pace 
began to tell: the miles became long- 
er, the hills steeper, the morning 
naps shorter. 


i ew closer he drew to the fort, 
the surer Brady became that an 
ambush was imminent. He began 
skirting clearings and gorges, but the 
more cautious he became, the more 
his enemies gained. On the after- 
noon of the fourth day, he climbed 
a tree to spot the cordon of trackers 
less than half a mile away. 
Mustering his reserve energy, 
Brady raced out of the forest onto 
the grassy banks of the Cuyahoga 
River, halfway between the Wyan- 
dot village and the fort; he judged 
he had covered almost 100 miles. 
The river was about 50 feet across 
at its widest spot, but its banks were 
steep and its current flood-swollen 
and swift. Recoiling into the cover 
of the forest to get his bearings, the 
thought came to him like an arrow 
out of the shadows. This was the 
site of the ambush. It was the most 
logical place, since there were only 
two fording places in the vicinity. 
Carefully, Brady made his way 
downstream to the nearest of the 
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fords. It was heavily guarded. He 


didn’t bother inspecting the other 


ford. He knew it too concealed a 
Wyandot reception committee. 
Frantically, he searched for a nar- 
row spot in the river. He was still 
racing along the bank when he 
heard a piercing cry and whirled to 
see the first of the trackers emerge 
from the forest, not 100 yards away. 
Suddenly, the woods resounded with 
Wyandot victory cries. With Brady 
trapped between them and the river, 
they closed in confidently. 
Unhesitatingly, Brady ran to the 
river’s edge and leaped across the 
chasm in a mighty broad jump. He 
fell short, but grabbed some shrubs 
and managed to pull himself to safe- 
ty on the other side. The point 


where Brady made his leap was later 
surveyed. The banks of the river 
were about 40 feet high and the 


river measured 23 feet across. 

The Wyandots paused on the op- 
posite bank, stunned at the feat. But 
at the sight of Brady racing off, they 
fired. One of the bullets caught the 
scout in the thigh. None of the Wy- 
andots dared attempt the leap. They 


retreated downstream to the ford. 

Bleeding profusely, Brady limped 
another two miles to a small lake. 
There he lowered himself into the 
water beneath a fallen tree trunk. 
He had just enough room to breathe 
by lying on his back, with only his 
nose rising above the surface. He 
kept himself beneath the water by 
holding fast to a submerged limb. 

The Wyandots followed the trail 
of blood to the water’s edge and out 
onto the fallen tree. They searched 
until dark, never thinking to look 
under the trunk. Finally, they gave 
up, deciding that Brady had 
drowned himself rather than face 
burning at the stake. The lake 
where the scout hid was later named 
in his honor—Brady Lake. 

Two weeks later, Sam Brady stag- 
gered into Fort Pitt with his report 
of the Wyandot uprising. Upon 
learning that Brady had survived to 
report, the Wyandots abandoned 
their planned attack on the fort. But 
never forgotten was the super hu- 
man feat of Capt. Samuel Brady, 
who outran death for more than 100 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


SIGN IN A Tucson, Arizona, furniture store: Let Us 


Solve Your Bedroom Problems. 


—RUBEN NOEL 


SIGN IN WINDOW of sporting goods store in Long Island 
beach resort over Memorial Day week end: LABOR DAY 


SALE. 


—ERIKA MARK 


SIGN ON A COMBINATION roadside restaurant—gas sta- 


tion in upstate New York: 


EAT HERE 


GET GAS 


—PAUL JACKSON 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 





Killers and killings intrigue Guest 
Quizmaster Ronald Howard in his 
portrayal of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes’’ on 

his syndicated TV series. Below, 

he lists 13 cases—since 13 is frequently 
the sinister number in murder 
mysteries—for you to try to solve. Check 
the clues carefully, and compare 

your culprits with the line-up on pg. 82. 


t’s murder! 


1. The estimated number of annual murders in the U. S. is: 
(a) 700 (b) 7,000 (c) 70,000 
. Western desperado Jesse James was shot to death by: 
(a) Bill James (b) John Thomas (c) Robert Ford 
. His murder was one of the direct causes of World War |: 
(a) Francis Ferdinand (b) Franz Josef (c) Frederick II 
. Al Capone is linked with murders that took place on this holiday: 
(a) January 1 (b) December 25 (c) February 14 
. He confessed to the murder of Cock Robin: 
(a) the dove (b) the sparrow (c) the wren 
. One of the wives beheaded by Henry VIII was: 
(a) Anne of Cleves (b) Jane Seymour (c) Anne Boleyn 
. Hamlet’s father was murdered by his: 
(a) son (b) wife (c) brother 
. The notorious and mystic Russian monk murdered in 1916 was: 
(a) Rasputin (b) Rimsky (c) Korsakov 
. The famous trial lawyer who defended Bobby Franks’ killers: 
(a) Clarence Darrow (b) Harold Medina (c) Edward Bennett Williams 


. The opera heroine Carmen is murdered by: 
(a) José (b) Escamillo (c) Don Juan 


. Sentenced to hang for ordering mass wartime murders, he committed suicide: 
(a) Gunther (b) Goebbels (c) Goering 

. Perry Mason is the famous murder-solver created by: 
(a) Erle Stanley Gardner (b) Mickey Spillane (c) Agatha Christie 

. In the film “Kind Hearts and Coronets’’ Alec Guinness played: 
(a) the murderer (b) all the murder victims (c) the detective 





She died a 

little each time 
her son 

smacked into a 
hard tackle. 

But what football 
did for him 

made all the risks 


worth taking 


BY LILLIAN GARNER 
as told to.Charles U. Daly 


AM NO POLLYANNA about high school football. I know 
i es last year 13 youngsters died as a result of injuries 
suffered on high school gridirons—and hundreds more were 
hurt. Each time I see a boy injured I shudder at the sight. 
Recently, however, I watched a high school game with more 
than my usual anxiety. Early in the contest, the ball soared 
through the air and thumped onto one boy’s chest. He 
juggled it for an instant, then charged upfield. He had not 
gone ten yards before five tacklers crashed into him, bury- 
ing his body under nearly a half-ton of grasping, kneeing 
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flesh. The referee blew his whistle 
and the players slowly unpiled. The 
runner lay still. Then he rose, tossed 
the ball aside, gingerly dabbed at a 
bloody lip, and limped back into his 
team’s huddle. 

“Hit him again, hit him again, 
harder, harder!” 

The crowd’s cheers beat into my 
ears and evoked familiar feelings of 
worry. For the limping ball carrier 
was my teenage son, Rob. 

I could avoid all this by forbid- 
ding my son to play high school 
football. But I choose not to. He 


loves to play, and I believe the sport 
has been good for him—on and off 
the field. 

On those occasions when I won- 
der if I’m doing the right thing, I 
let my mind wander back to that 
evening more than a year ago when 


Rob first mentioned: that the foot- 
ball coach at Menlo-Atherton High 
School in Menlo Park, California, 
had encouraged him to try out for 
the football team. Rob was 15 then, 
a 5/11” string-bean junior who was 
sprouting at the awesome rate of 
four inches each year. His stooped 
shoulders symbolized his too-rapid 
growth and shy, withdrawn nature. 

My husband Harold was in favor 
of letting Rob compete. “I know 
he could get hurt,” Harold told me 
later, “but Rob is too big to hide 
inside a protective vacuum tube.” 
Still, that was a sleepless night for 
me. I was proud of Rob, but I recall 
thinking how simple life would have 
been if he only wanted to be editor 
of the school paper, or even just a 
tennis player. 


Next morning, we told Rob he 
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_ Satisfied a lumberjack. 


could go out for the football team, 
provided he maintained his good 
academic grades. Secretly, though, 
I hoped that he would fail the phys- 
ical exam that football candidates 
were required to take. 

Harold and I were amazed when 
our beloved introvert passed the 
exam and made the squad. But we 
were even more dumfounded by the 
changes that high school football 
wrought in him. The physical 
changes were immediate and obvi- 
ous. Previously, we had used a bat- 
tery of alarm clocks, a dash of cold 
water and threats of paternal vio- 
lence to pry Rob out of bed at eight 
in the morning. Only occasionally 
had I been able to persuade him 
that breakfast was an important 
meal. And he had shunned exercise 
like the plague; watching television 
was his principal recreation. 

Now, somehow inspired by his 
coach, Rob sprang up to the sound 
of a single alarm at 6:30 a.M., put 
on his tennis shoes and sweat shirt, 
voluntarily sprinted through a mile 
of suburban road work, then took a 
cold shower before wolfing down a 
hearty breakfast. At school, he be- 
gan eating a lunch that would have 
And after 
sweating through practice sessions 
that normally lasted until six or 
seven in the evening, he came home 
famished, demanding: “Let’s eat, 
Mom!” 

The food and exercise soon added 
20 muscular pounds to his frame 
and improved his coordination. De- 
termined to become a pass-catching 
end, Rob stood erect—for the first 
time proud of the height he uncon- 
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sciously had stooped to conceal. At 
first, this sudden physical develop- 
ment was the only clear benefit 
my husband and I could see Rob 
deriving from football. However, 
since this improvement obviously 
meant so much to him, we didn’t 
object to the amount of time the 
sport demanded. We accepted the 
long drills that, when combined 
with the pressure to maintain high 
grades, kept him on the field or in 
his room almost continuously. And 
we were understanding when he 
slept until noon on week ends, and 
then spent the afternoons in round- 
robin telephone “skull sessions” with 
his widening circle of friends. 

Rob played a few minutes in his 
team’s early games. He made no 
heroic moves or horrible boners, so 
I came to regard the game as noth- 
ing more than an intensified gym 
course. Quickly, all this changed. 
Before long our increasingly husky 
son was made a regular. Only then 
could we get a clear picture of the 
costs and tremendous benefits of- 
fered by schoolboy football. 


I RECALL attending one game, try- 
ing to act nonchalant whenever 
number 87—-Rob—trotted onto the 
field. In the last five minutes of the 
game, I saw him charge eagerly to- 
ward a runner and make a clean 
tackle—only to find that his quarry 
had lateraled the ball to a team- 
mate, who raced around Rob’s ex- 
posed end to score the winning 
touchdown. I watched my son. He 
sprawled on the grass for several 
moments, staring at the scoreboard 
in disbelief. 
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Afterward, we drove home slow- 
ly. Rob hunched over in the back 
seat of our old Packard, his bruised 
face resting on his folded arms. He 
was so overcome with self-reproach 
that he wouldn’t speak. For an hour 
after we reached the house, he sat 
in the car, brooding over his mis- 
take. Finally, Harold went out and 
guided him to bed. 

For the first time, I was fright- 
ened. No amount of physical mat- 
uration seemed worth the torture 
Rob was inflicting on himself. I 
couldn’t imagine how we could sur- 
vive two more years of this game. 
If Harold hadn’t insisted that we 
would destroy Rob’s confidence by 
making him drop football, I would 
have done it then and there. Instead 
I just cringed inwardly and hoped 
the next game would be better. 

In the opening quarter of that 
next contest, Rob behaved like a 
robot, operating with incredible 
caution. He crouched at his end 
position, allowed runners to ap- 
proach, then hurled himself at the 
blockers while his teammates rushed 
up to tackle the ball carrier. 

By the end of the first half, it 
dawned on me that Rob had learned 
from his impetuous error of the 
previous week. He was patiently 
waiting and then methodically 
knocking down everyone who in- 
vaded his territory. 

In the second half, the other team 
inched their way to the Menlo- 
Atherton goal line. On fourth down, 
I could heard Rob yelling: “Come 
on! Let’s hold that line!” 

Honestly, those were the first or- 
ders I ever heard my son shout. And 
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to my astonishment, his team held 
that line! 

That game meant a lot to Rob. 
He was not the best player on the 
team but he knew he was a member. 
He shared its triumphs and defeats, 
its rewards and burdens. He was no 
longer a loner. Most of his shyness 
disappeared. He acquired a quiet 
assurance. Never again did a 
dropped pass or a missed tackle 
cause excruciating, post-game re- 
criminations. 

By the middle of last season, 
Rob’s self-confidence had spread far 
beyond the field and the locker 
room. He thought and acted more 
quickly. He attacked his lessons 
with a more adventurous spirit; I 
was thrilled to see him spurn blind 
memorization and parroting, and 
further improve his marks by using 
aggressive mind. 


his inquisitive, 
Harold and I found ourselves visit- 
ing libraries and reviewing forgotten 
volumes in an effort to keep up. 
Both of us noticed how limited study 
hours forced Rob to abandon TV. 


Unknowingly, he was _ preparing 
himself for the heavier assignment 
loads he will soon face in college. 

Encouraged by the publicity 
given any footballer, Rob accepted 
a friend’s suggestion that he run for 
election to the student council. He 
won, but his willingness to lead and 
risk defeat meant more to me—and 
to his character—than did his actual 
victory. 

In the midst of this heartening 
progress, three violent incidents took 
place which shook, and then greatly 
strengthened, my belief that high 
school football is worthwhile. 
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First, I saw one of Menlo-Ather- 
ton’s stars shoved out of bounds 
after making a spectacular gain. As 
the boy was getting up, a rival line- 
man made what appeared to be a 
deliberate, unnecessary smash into 
his side. Luckily, our player wasn’t 
seriously hurt, but there was pain 
and shock on his face as Rob pulled 
him to his feet. 

A week later, another boy was left 
writhing on the ground after a rou- 
tine line plunge. As his teammates 
carried him off the field, his gro- 
tesquely twisted foot made it ap- 
parent that he had a badly broken 
ankle. I pictured the small white 
bones sticking through ripped flesh, 
and told myself this couldn’t happen 
to Rob. 

Then, in the final game of last 
season, it did happen to Rob. He 
was leaping high for a pass when a 
defender hit him hard from the 
rear. We all could see Rob was hurt. 
Despite his plea to stay in the game, 
the coach wisely put in a substitute. 
Examination by a local doctor re- 
vealed that Rob’s ribs had been 
bruised and slightly cracked, and he 


had also sustained a bruised kidney. 


These injuries, one apparently de- 
liberate and the others accidental, 
worried me. But in discussing my 
fears with my husband, he suc- 
ceeded in putting into words the 
reasons why I strongly endorse foot- 
ball. “By now we know the physical 
and mental values the game offers 
Rob,” Harold said. “There’s body 
contact and we’ve both seen the re- 
sults of overheated tempers and ac- 
cidents. But don’t let Rob’s injury 
make you forget the kids perma- 
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nently injured playing in unsuper- 
vised sand-lot games. And how 
many boys who never touch a foot- 
ball are killed or hurt while racing 
cars or fighting or just horsing 
around?” 

My husband once examined the 
equipment worn by the school team. 
While nothing could afford com- 
plete protection, the pads, tape and 
helmets that encased the boys gave 
them every chance to play hard 
without suffering lasting injury, and 
undoubtedly made them safer than 
those poorly conditioned, unpro- 
tected, untrained friends engaging 
in pickup games. And their equip- 
ment is checked and repaired after 
each contest. 

I can’t help but contrast the haz- 
ards of football with the far greater 
dangers that arise from other forms 


of teenage activity—or inactivity. 
We live in a fine, peaceful town. 
However, in Menlo-Atherton High, 
as in other schools, we have had our 
car accidents, illicit drinking, petty 
and not-so-petty thefts and girls 
worrying about babies instead of 


dolls. Like any mother, I have 
enough faith in my son to believe 
that even without football he would 
not have drifted into wild ways. But 


how can anyone be certain? I’m 
glad we let him play football. If we 
hadn’t, he might have remained a 
confirmed introvert, tied to my ap- 
ron strings throughout life. 

Now, as Rob moves through his 
senior year, he is still enthusiastic 
about football and still does first- 
class academic work. He is neither 
a hero nor a genius, but he is win- 
ning the competitive race for a desk 
in a good college. 

He may not seek one of the many 
athletic scholarships floating around 
school—perhaps hasn’t earned it. 
But I know his ability to keep up 
this strenuous outside activity will 
boost his position with college ad- 
mission boards. Without the influ- 
ence of football, Rob’s college ap- 
plications would have listed little 
more than a string of above-average 
grades. Now he can also submit an 
athletic and civic record that indi- 
cates his readiness for the wider ex- 
periences of college. 

The other evening, Rob returned, 
exhausted from football practice, 
and called for dinner. I asked him 
how he felt, and with one word he 
justified my faith in high school 
football : 

“Great.” iv 


SELF-DEFENSE 


A SANTA MONICA, California, driver was excused by the 
court after explaining that he had paid 48 cents of a $1 
parking fine because “the officer who slipped the ticket 
under the wiper broke it, and it cost 52 cents to replace.” 


—FRANCES RODMAN 





(Answers to Quiz on page 77) 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


HE EXECUTIVE, loafing at the 
breakfast table and _ leisurely 
reading the newspaper, asked his 
wife for another cup of coffee. 
“Another cup?” asked his wife. 
“Aren't you going to the office 
today?” 
“For heaven’s sake,” he exclaimed 
glancing up, “I thought I was at the 
office.” 


—BARBARA LEE 


OTICE ON A church bulletin 
board in Portland, Maine: 
“The church will hold the ice cream 
and cake social in the city park 
Saturday afternoon. If it rains in the 
afternoon, the social will be held 


Saturday morning instead.” 
—PAUL MCBRIDE 


ICTIMS OF AN ACCIDENT in Scot- 
land were still lying on the road. 
Along came a native and said to a 
man lying on his back, “Has the in- 
surance man been ’roon yet?” 
“No,” was the reply. 
“Ah, weel,” said the Scot, “Ill 
just lie doon aside ye.” —MARCIA ALLAN 
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N INVENTOR KEPT working on a 

long-range automobile pow- 
ered by electricity instead of gaso- 
line. One day, he walked into his 
club in New York and said: 

“T’ve done it. All the way from 
Mexico City, without a single acci- 
dent, and used electricity instead 
of gasoline.” 

When asked how much the trip 
cost the inventor answered, “Ex- 
actly $4,003. Three dollars for the 
electricity and $4,000 for the exten- 


sion cord.” —CHARLES KIRSH 


HE DISTRAUGHT MOTHER was 
a pouring out her heart to the 
psychiatrist to whom she _ had 
brought her son. 

“Would you believe it, doctor, 
that boy’s 15 years old and still in 
the first grade?” 

The psychiatrist examined the 
boy, then turned to the woman. 
“I’m afraid your son needs lots of 
care,” he said. “He has marked 
signs of schizophrenia.” 

The woman took this in soberly, 
then brightened up. “Would some 
good hot chicken soup help?” she 
asked. 


—A.M.A. Journal 


=| HAM MOVIE star of yesteryear 
was boasting of his popularity 
to famed satirist Dorothy Parker. 

“As a matter of fact,” he told her, 
“a number of my old pictures are 
going to be revived.” 

“Who’s going to revive them?” 
she asked. ““The Mayo Clinic?” 


—E. E. EDGAR 


OU THINK THINGS are bad? A 
California newspaper ran this 
“For Sale” ad: “‘’29 Model A Ford. 


Take over payments.” —GEORGE SUMMER 
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For the first time, 

the world’s 

most romantic women— 
the women of 
France—reveal their 
intimate attitudes 

on sex, marriage, 


divorce and 


adultery. A probing 


scientific 

study, inspired by our 
Kinsey report, 

its eye-opening 
conclusions 

have startled even 
the French 





oF love BY DONALD A. ALLAN 


SK THE AVERAGE AMERICAN to name the first thing that 
comes to mind when he hears the word “Frenchwoman” 

and he’ll probably blurt out “love,” ‘‘sex” or a variation of the 
theme. The amorously sophisticated Parisienne is a cliché, like the 
absent-minded professor. When we think of the typical American 
girl we envision somebody like Debbie Reynolds, the kid next door. 
But say “Frenchwoman”’ and visions of a sensual Brigitte Bar- 
dot, chic Geneviéve or worldly-wise Simone Signoret generally 
come to mind. Or used to. MP In recent years, alas, our ideas 
about womankind have been shaken by some very blunt scientific 
evidence. The American girl next door has never seemed quite 
the same since 1953, when Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey issued his fa- 
mous report, “Sexual Behavior in the Human Female.” English- 
women had to face a comparable set of unsettling statistics in 
1957, when Dr. Eustace Chesser of London carried the inquiry to 
England. Now the French Institute of Public Opinion has sub- 
jected the Frenchwoman to somewhat similar treatment in a 
study titled “Patterns of Sex and Love: A Study of the French- 
woman and her Morals,”’* and illusions have fallen like the autumn 
leaves. #f Perhaps the most astonishing disclosure is that it is 
frequently the head—not the heart—that governs the French- 
woman in her choice of a husband. Love is often the last con- 
sideration as a motive for marriage. Even knowledgeable French- 


*To be published by Crown Publishers, New York City. 





men, including movie producers 
Jacques Rémy and Robert Woog 
who commissioned the study as a 
basis for a film, were stunned. 

“We feel perplexed; this is not 
what we have always been taught,” 
Rémy writes in the preface. ““Where 
is the delicate, tender, fragile, po- 
etic, helpless creature that young 
men have dreamed about for gen- 
erations? Hard and prosaic, the av- 
erage Frenchwoman has both feet 
on the ground. No impulsiveness, 
no lyricism. Practical qualities: 
common sense and logic. She rea- 
sons even in love.” 

“The impressive contingent of 
frigid women,” adds _ Francoise 
Giroud in one of the chapter inter- 
pretations by famous French wri- 
ters, “is not reassuring for the fu- 
ture.” 


Practical qualities? Frigid wom- 
en? Many of our fixed beliefs about 


the Frenchwomen are shattered, 
while others are confirmed, by the 
answers 1,050 of them gave to ques- 
tions about sex education, adoles- 
cence, virginity, marriage, adultery 
and divorce. 


HE COMPOSITE Frenchwoman 

who emerges from the study is 
quite different from our image of 
her. Our stereotype was acquired 
mainly from wartime contacts with 
“Mademoiselle from Armentiéres” 
and her daughters, from the titilla- 
ting productions of La Bardot and 
Francoise Sagan. The study sam- 
pling by contrast, is representative 
of the French female population be- 
tween 21 and 49 in terms of marital 
status, size and location of home 
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town and social background. Con- 
sequently, nearly two-thirds of the 
women were from the country and 
small towns; only one-fifth from 
Paris and vicinity. These are every- 
day people with everyday problems. 
Three-fourths of them married, al- 
most one-sixth unmarried, and the 
rest divorced or widowed. Fifty-five 
percent are between 21 and 34 years 
old, 45 percent between 35 and 49. 

The age groups are important. 
As Drs. Kinsey and Chesser found 
out in America and England, a rev- 
olution in moral attitudes took place 
in the Twenties; and in France, as 
elsewhere, women who grew up 
then have a far more tolerant at- 
titude toward early dating, loss of 
virginity and adultery than the pre- 
World War I generation has. 

Among Frenchwomen 21 to 24 
years old 50 percent agreed girls 
could begin going out alone with 
boys at 16, whereas only 26 percent 
of the 40 to 44 year old age group 
approved. On the question of the 
importance of a woman’s virginity 
to a man, 53 percent of the younger 
group said it was very important, 
compared to 74 percent of the older 
generation. 

“Girls are like bottles of mineral 
water: they should be sold sealed,” 
a 26-year-old divorcée contributed. 

“T think a girl should remain a 
virgin, and make the most of it, 
until her 20s; after that it’s not the 
same any more,” said a married 
woman, 25. 

“T think if you’re really in love 
with a man, you have to give your- 
self to him to make your love com- 
plete. A girl who saves her virginity 
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for her wedding night spoils every- 
thing: it’s not a pleasure, it’s an or- 
deal,” said an engaged girl of 22. 

“I gave myself to him because it 
was ridiculous to be a virgin—a 
body ought to function. I forced my- 
self to do it. Then I went home, took 
a shower . . . and studied,” stated a 
40-year-old single woman. 

Such is a sample of the comments 
of young Frenchwomen on chastity. 
Significantly, love is mentioned only 
by one. Practical reasoning domi- 
nates the tone of all the responses. 

“Are there still virgins?” asks 
novelist Francoise Giroud. “One is 
tempted to answer no. There are 
only girls who have not yet crossed 
the line, because they want to pre- 
serve their market value, having 
been told that desirable customers 
buy only unused merchandise; and 


girls who are afraid of men, of 
Man, the enemy who must be 
avoided because he wounds, or must 
be captured in order to make him 
a husband. Call them virgins if you 
wish, these travelers in transit. But 
those in the first group sometimes 


know more than their mothers 
about libertinism; those in the sec- 
ond are often potential invalids.” 

One-third of all the women inter- 
viewed admitted having relations 
with their future husbands before 
marriage, and of the youngest group 
only half said they had remained 
chaste. This, however, is a more 
conservative figure than Kinsey’s 
finding that half the married women 
he interviewed (a wider age range) 
had premarital relations, and Ches- 
ser’s that in his sampling, 60 percent 
of Englishwomen born after 1934 
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were non-chaste brides. By this com- 
parison, Frenchwomen are more 
virtuous than American or English 
women. But while religious and 
moral training restrained some of 
the French girls, fear, ignorance 
about sex and the practical consid- 
erations of making a good marriage 
were more important. It is worth 
noting that supposedly worldly-wise 
Frenchwomen feel strongly that they 
were never told the facts of life as 
children. Eighty-five percent of all 
women questioned complained that 
they had no proper sex education at 
home or in school. The editors of 
the study found the figure “surpris- 
ing in an age when all young women 
are believed to be precociously un- 
inhibited.” 

The French Institute of Public 
Opinion used both the Kinsey tech- 
nique of depth interviews and the 
Chesser method of questionnaires in 
compiling its portrait, but placed 
emphasis on what the women think 
about love rather than on the clini- 
cal aspects. For this reason it is not 
always possible to make valid com- 
parisons of the three studies. 

The “marriage of love” in France 
occurs in only one out of five unions, 
the study estimates. Most women 
choose husbands whose character 
and abilities seem to promise se- 
curity. Seventy-one percent of the 
interviewees said they had never ex- 
perienced a great love in their lives; 
29 percent experienced “true love” 
at one time or another, but not al- 
ways in marriage. But half of those 
who had never known “true love” 
are happy anyway. 

“I’ve known it for the past six 
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years,” a bookkeeper married 15 
years confessed, but referring to her 
lover, not her husband. “A loving, 
thoughtful man taught me what I 
didn’t know about love and life.” 

“Yes, I’ve experienced true love,” 
a schoolteacher in her late 30s, mar- 
ried to a professor declared. “Not 
in the sense of passion—that’s only 
temporary—but in the sense of soli- 
darity, seriousness, growth. I’ve 
been living it since my marriage, by 
a process of creation which requires 
effort and intelligence.” 

These are qualities beyond the 
reach of many. A country woman 
in her 20s, with three children and 
married to a forester, lamented, “I 
thought my ideal of love had come 
true. I was mistaken, because my 
husband may have desired me, but 
he’s never loved me. I love him, but 
I feel hopeless.” 

The younger women pin their 
hopes on romance; the dream fades 
slowly with age. Nevertheless, even 
in the oldest age group (45-49) 50 
percent agree that love brings pri- 
marily satisfactions into a woman’s 
life. Two out of five of all those in- 
terviewed describe themselves as 
“very” or “a little” romantic. Over 
half like to read love stories and 
sentimental novels. 

“My heart pounds whenever I 
open a letter without knowing who 
it’s from,” one romantic declared. 
“T dream of tenderness.” 

Physical love may bruise these 
dreams. But four out of five women 
under 40 assert its importance. Half 
felt that physical love is important 
to a woman “until at least 45,” and 
the older the women, the further 
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they tended to extend the age limit. 
And whereas 68 percent of the mar- 
ried women over 34 felt that a 
middle-aged woman who had never 
experienced sex had missed full de- 
velopment, 52 percent of the single 
women in this age bracket felt such 
a woman would have missed noth- 
ing, seven percent even felt she per- 
haps would have escaped an ordeal. 

Only 46 percent of all married 
women said they were satisfied with 
their sex life. Fifteen percent were 
indifferent; 22 percent disap- 
pointed. The remainder did not 
answer. Physical compatibility was 
highest in the 21-24 age bracket (60 
percent) but dropped sharply with 
the passing years to encompass 
slightly over one-fourth of the wom- 
en over 40. And one in three women 
complained that her husband’s at- 
tentions have waned with the years. 

By comparison the Kinsey report 
revealed that half of American 
women experience sexual climax 
most of the time. The Englishwom- 
en studied by Dr. Chesser achieved 
it “always or frequently”—64 per- 
cent of the time in the 21-30 brack- 
et, 58 percent in the 31-40 bracket 
and 53 percent in the 41-50 group. 

Statistically, at least, this would 
seem to rank Englishwomen, Ameri- 
cans and French in that order in 
terms of sexual adjustment—the ex- 
act opposite of our popular notions. 

“T think a man can make a wom- 
an love him if he tries,” a disap- 
pointed Parisienne observed. “A 
woman’s body is like a magnificent 
violin, and it’s up to him to draw 
harmony from it. Many men have 
told me marriages that hold togeth- 
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er are held together in bed. My old 
aunt used to say to me, “There’s no 
quarrel that can’t be settled on a 
pillow.’ There must have been some- 
thing wrong with my pillow.” 

A considerable number of French 
wives appeared to regard the sex 
act mainly as a duty, or as insurance 
against infidelity. 

“T think he has to have a mis- 
tress, and I’m the one who’s that 
mistress,” a young bride reported. 
“Otherwise, he’ll look for variety 
with other women.” 

“Every two or three days I be- 
gan dreading the time when he'd 
take me,” another confessed. “I 
never dared tell him how I felt. I 
was his wife and I thought that was 
how it had to be. I felt ashamed 
of myself, of him, of everything.” 

In short, writer Christiane Roche- 
fort observes in a bitter estimate of 
the French marital scene attached to 
the report, “Marriage is reduced to 
its essence: self-interest, reason, re- 
production. Of course they won’t 
say it, or admit it to themselves. The 
main thing is not to live according 
to truth, but to save appearances... 
Each is there to help the other’s 
morale, without which his own 
would crumble . . . Truth can go 
back where it came from!” 

The highest love, Mademoiselle 
Rochefort believes, involves men 
and women who share the same 
calling, like the teacher and her 
professor husband. But, she wryly 
notes, “It is extremely rare.” 

Regarding adultery, French- 
women are relatively tolerant. In 
this the Institute of Public Opinion 
confirms our popular association of 
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with the French male. 

Nearly half of Frenchwomen be- 
lieve that all or many men deceive 
their wives. One-fifth believe that 
many women cheat on their hus- 
bands. But the “double standard,” 
it seems, is neither widely recognized 
nor popular in France. Nearly two- 
thirds of the women regard adultery 
as equally serious whether com- 
mitted by the husband or the wife. 
One-third say it is more serious if 
committed by a wife; only three per- 
cent insist it is more serious in a 
husband. 


mustresses 


Y CONTRAST, the Kinsey Report 
B declares 40 percent of the 
younger generation of American 
women have been, or will be, un- 
faithful, and still more will pet ex- 
tramaritally at cocktail parties and 
on other favorable occasions. What’s 
more, Dr. Kinsey estimated that 
only 12 percent of U.S. women 
felt remorse over their lapses. 

Do these figures give evidence 
that French morals are higher than 
our own? Sociologists say that the 
nature of the two studies is so differ- 
ent that exact comparisons are un- 
wise for scientific purposes, however 
fascinating they may be to the lay- 
man. 

Michel Audiard, another novelist 
who contributed provocative per- 
sonal observations to the survey, ar- 
gues that there are two kinds of 
adultery: “unforgivable, premedi- 
tated transgression” (i.e., by wom- 
en) and “the excusable consequence 
of a celestial curse” (by men). 

Doubtless aware of the yelps of 
outrage his words would arouse 
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among the opposite sex, Audiard 
expresses, with rapier-sharp tongue 
in Gallic cheek, a thoroughly French 
male: view of adultery: 

“Basically, women who commit 
adultery are rebelling (and usually 
in an underhanded manner) against 
marital authority. Now since man 
was conceived in the image of the 
Creator, it is against God that these 
impious creatures are in revolt. 

“In the Middle Ages they were 
burned, as they deserved. Today 
they are given alimony—in other 
words, encouraged. So why should 
they restrain themselves? 

“The man who yields to the 
weakness of the flesh is not the play- 
thing of a caprice, but the victim of 
a curse. There’s a difference. Man 
is born with the taint of original sin, 
and he never gets rid of it complete- 
ly. Despite his praiseworthy efforts 

the vigilance of the Almighty 
always manifests itself and brings 
him back to his tribulations. 

“The man who deceives his wife 
is therefore submitting to God’s will, 
which often surpasses all under- 
standing, especially the understand- 
ing of wives. In these arduous af- 
flictions, a man is tragically alone. 
But try to explain you’re alone when 
you're caught with a woman who’s 
not your wife! Even a judge will re- 
fuse to believe you. 

“A wife who takes a lover com- 
mits a crime; a husband who takes 
a mistress commits a sin. He knows 
it. He usually regrets it, and then 
the image of his mistress becomes 
so intolerable to him that he re- 
places her with another one, even 
if he has to suffer for it, because he 
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has no lack of courage, the rascal! 
Knowing that this Way of the Cross 
has many stations, he strives never 
to forget to stop at the next one.” 

But to women, the subject is not a 
matter for levity. Behind our con- 
ception of the light-hearted, amour- 
addicted French lies a reality often 
clouded by heartbreak and bitter- 
ness. Forty percent of all French- 
women interviewed insist that it is 
inexcusable for a married man to 
have even a short, casual affair with 
another woman. Matching this fig- 
ure with the obvious fact that in 
practice such lapses are regularly 
excused, is the measure of the dif- 
ficult adjustment married women 
must make in France. For some 
wives the compromise is impossible. 

Said one: “I have so little confi- 
dence in my attractiveness I’d suffer 
terribly if my husband deceived me. 
I'd regard it as final proof of my 
physical inferiority. I’d be so hurt 
I’d never be able to make any kind 
of compromise.” 

Another added: “I’m afraid to 
think about it, because it makes me 
feel sick. I might even go so far as 
to kill.” 


P yparepi most French wives will 
put up with a series of casual 
affairs in order to preserve the home. 
Adultery ranks fourth behind seri- 
ous incompatibility, husband’s alco- 
holism and husband’s brutality as 


justifications for divorce in the 
minds of those interviewed. 

“If he deceived me, I'd forgive 
him,” a 25-year-old married woman 
said. “We've been living 
for five years and have 


together 
a child. 
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I hate emotional complications. I 
wouldn’t take out a gun or threaten 
to deceive him to get even.” 

Adopting the position “you can’t 
catch flies with vinegar,” many 
wives hope to recover their lost po- 
sition by defeating rivals with their 
own weapons. 

“He came home reeking of per- 
fume and he made a foolish remark 
that was the last straw: ‘She wears a 
sensational perfume.’ I was furious. 
I didn’t say anything, but I picked 
up my purse and went to every per- 
fume shop in Paris. I finally found 
a perfume that was exquisite ... and 
expensive!” 

If a woman finds out about her 
husband’s affairs, what should she 
do? Answers to this question reveal 
the extent of tolerance among 
French wives: close her eyes to it, 
said 25 percent; be diplomatic, 20 
percent; forgive him, 17 percent; 
talk it over with him, 16 percent; re- 
proach him, six percent; deceive 
him to get even, seven percent; be 
more affectionate, six percent; leave 
him, five percent;.no answer, seven 
percent. (The total exceeds 100 be- 
cause some women gave more than 
one answer. ) 

As one 50-year-old woman, re- 
married after divorce, put it: “I’ve 
had so much sorrow in my life, a 
little more doesn’t make too much 
difference . . . I want to keep Henri 
.. . I think scenes of jealousy are 
ridiculous and they’re the best way 
to lose someone. In spite of his 
escapades, he’s still strongly at- 
tached to me. At his age, a man goes 
through some critical periods...the 
main thing is to bring him back.” 
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Nearly half the women acknowl- 
edged they might conceivably have 
an extramarital affair, though they 
disapproved of such things. Loss of a 
husband’s love, failure of a husband 
to give physical satisfaction, adul- 
tery on the husband’s part and being 
left alone too much were namedgas 
acceptable reasons to excuse a wife’s 
affairs. Love for another man ac- 
counted for only three percent of 
the “valid” excuses. But divorcées 
divided evenly on the question 
whether a middle-aged widow 
should try to remarry or take a lover. 

Do moral attitudes such as the 
ones revealed by the French Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion survey help 
Frenchwomen lead happy married 
lives? The answer appears to be a 
qualified “yes.” One marriage in ten 
ends in divorce in France, com- 
pared to about one in four in the 
U.S. Two out of three divorcées re- 
marry. And for better or worse, 66 
percent of wives have never envied 
the lot of the spinster. Fifty-one 
percent say their marriages have 
brought mainly satisfactions. An- 
other 18 percent see marriage as a 
mixture of good and bad. Nineteen 
percent find the disappointments 
outweight the satisfactions, only 12 
percent say that marriage is all bad. 

But the practical, dispassionate 
side of the Frenchwomen few Ameri- 
cans ever see is shown in this final 
statistic: when asked to say what 
marriage had given them, thinking 
of both the best and the worst, half 
of them expressed a feeling of suc- 
cess—a good husband, good chil- 
dren, satisfactions. Love was men- 
tioned by only 13 percent. 
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In a ceaseless 
war against 
illness and injury, 
daring 

rescue teams 

fly medical 

aid to patients 
anywhere 

in the world 


Our Air Force’s angels of mercy 


BY ARTURO F. GONZALEZ JR. 


ie A ROOM of the student boardinghouse section near the 
sprawling University of Mexico in Mexico City, a gaunt 
hollow-eyed American—penniless and friendless—lies suddenly 
stricken with polio. Just a few hours after his country’s Embassy 
learns of his plight, a team of four U.S. Air Force specialists 
gently lift him from his pallet, and swiftly load him aboard a 
giant airplane bearing the global insignia of the Military Air 
Transport Service. Near Griffin, Georgia, a woman lies dying 
of a brain tumor. The only surgeon who can save her life is a 
specialist over 1,000 miles to the north in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Threatening line squalls prevent the local charter ambulance 
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plane from taking off. But a two- 
engine C-131 from nearby Brookley 
Air Force Base bursts through the 
thunderheads, lands, picks up the 
stricken woman and disappears 
northward into the storm, flickering 
lightning illuminating the bright 
red cross on the aircraft’s tail. 
Snowdrifts block the hill roads to 
a tiny Turkish village near Izmir 
and roving bands of savage wolves 
threaten the town’s helpless, terri- 
fied inhabitants with a raging rabies 
epidemic. Suddenly a silver aircraft 
slips unexpectedly over the horizon 
and lands on a nearby strip to un- 
load the vitally needed serum with 
which to combat the dread disease. 
Dramatic mercy missions like 
these, everywhere in the world, are 
strictly routine for the U.S. Air 


Force’s unique medical transport 


squadrons. In the past 11 years, 
these rescue planes have flown more 
than 500,000 stricken G.I.s, de- 
pendents, civilians, civil service em- 
ployees and personnel of allied coun- 
tries to the hospitals and medical 
centers where lifesaving treatment 
is available. Every six minutes of 
every day and night a twin-engine 
C-131, a giant 4-engine C-118 or 
C-121 or some other litter-rigged, 
medically outfitted Air Force plane 
bearing the unit’s emblem takes off 
or lands with its payload of human 
lives somewhere in the free world. 
Thanks to “Air Evac,” few Ameri- 
cans anywhere in the world are 
ever more than six hours by air from 
expert U.S. medical treatment. 
An American sailor loses a foot at 
sea and Air Evac has him on the op- 
erating table in just a few hours. 
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Air Evac answers a State Depart- 
ment call and a demented woman 
tourist is picked up in North Africa 
and brought back to the U.S. for 
psychiatric treatment. The preg- 
nant wife of an American Army 
sergeant stationed with N.A.T.O. 
forces in Turkey is flown, as a mat- 
ter of routine, to the gleaming medi- 
cal center at Wheelus Air Base, just 
outside Tripoli, to have her delivery 
under modern conditions. 

“Air Evac carries the services’ 
most precious cargo, human beings 
who must have swift medical help,” 
says Maj. Gen. Oliver K. Niess, the 
Air Force’s Surgeon General. 

“Our primary function,” explains 
General Niess, “is to get wounded 
and injured military people from the 
immediate site of their disability to 
definitive treatment. This usually 
means short-hopping wounded from 
the battlefield or our outposts to 
area hospitals in places like Tokyo 
or Rhein-Main, Germany. Then 
Air Evac’s second function is to 
gather these wounded and retrans- 
port them through casualty staging 
units to the more than 400 Federal 
hospitals and over 1,000 civilian 
hospitals which we service back in 
the U.S.” 

About one-third of the 40 to 50 
patients on one of these typical 
peacetime Air Evac mercy missions 
are on litters—victims of automo- 
bile accidents; sufferers from gun- 
shot wounds receiving blood; sur- 
vivors of airplane crashes. 

Two-thirds may be ambulatory 
patients—TB cases wearing white 
masks ; psychotic teenagers who have 
cracked under the monotony of 
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overseas duty; convalescing fracture 
cases returning to the U.S. for plas- 
tic surgery and postoperative thera- 
py. A complete crew of pilot, co- 
pilot, flight engineer, two nurses 
and medical technicians tend to 
their needs. 

Rather than send key neurosur- 
geons to isolated bases around the 
globe, the Department of Defense 
now stations them, with the most 
modern medical equipment, in 
Walter Reed Hospital outside of 
Washington and Lackland Air Force 
Hospital in San Antonio. Brook 
Army Hospital in San Antonio has 
similarly become the world center 
for treatment of severe burns. Be- 
thesda Naval Hospital and the Air 
Force School of Aviation Medicine 
have global reputations for the study 
of heart disease. 

“Air Evac is 


the 24-hour-a- 


day, 365-day-a-year pipeline, bring- 
ing Americans in need of help from 
around the world to these centers of 


” 


specialization,” explains Lieut. Col. 
John McNiel, top group surgeon for 
Air Evac in the U.S. 

Operational Air Evac traces back 
to the grim days of World War II 
when all the services experimented 
with flying troop transports to ship 
badly wounded men back to the U.S. 
for treatment. 

In 1949, prior to the Korean War, 
the first Air Force aero-medical 
transport squadrons were officially 
organized. But it was when the Red 
North Korean tide swept south of 
the 38th parallel in June of 1950 
that Air Evac grew up—in a hurry. 

“We commandeered everything 
that could safely fly the Pacific,” 


recalls white-jacketed Staff Set. 
Frank Fergue, a flying medical tech- 
nician, “cargo planes, converted 
bombers, civilian transports 
There were thousands of G.I.s laid 
up in Japanese wards; guys with 
burns, shrapnel wounds, frostbite. 
They were piled up three and four 
deep in the halls of the hospitals and 
we flew round-the-clock to get them 
out. The roughest to handle were 
the combat fatigue cases. Some were 
pretty far gone. We ended up wres- 
tling on the floor with them more 
than once at 18,000 feet.” 


A" EVAC’S baptism of fire was bru- 
tal and bloody, but the units 
proved their mettle. Aerial evacua- 
tion received much of the credit for 
cutting the fatality rate for G.I. 
wounded during the Korean War to 
less than 50 percent of the World 
War II average. The president of 
the American Medical Association 
during this tragic era commented: 
“Speedy air evacuation ranked with 
the use of whole blood and antibi- 
otics as a major factor in contri- 
buting to the conflict’s lowered 
mortality rates.” 

Moreover, Air Evac proved that 
it saved time and money, as well as 
lives. Four long-range aircraft and 
20 flying Air Evac personnel can 
bring to safety in one day the same 
number of patients carried in a 20,- 
000-ton Navy hospital ship which 
takes ten days to cover the Tokyo to 
Honolulu run. The Air Evac cost 
per patient: one-tenth of the previ- 
ous dollar total. 

With the Korean truce, Air Evac’s 
battle duties ceased. But the na- 
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tion’s global commitments, both 
military and civilian, have made 
skilled medical evacuation from all 
parts of the world a constantly need- 
ed commodity. Air Evac will carry 
more than 41,000 sick and injured 
Americans to safety this year, over 
10,000 of them civilians. To appease 
the commercial airlines which ob- 
ject to such military carrying of 
civilian patients, the costs of all the 
non-federally sponsored moves must 
be ultimately borne by the pa- 
tients themselves or their sponsors. 
In remote areas, where the patient 
is too ill to be moved, Air Evac will 
bring in a surgeon, a medical team 
or even a portable operating room 
and staff, if need be. 

Since 1952, Air Evac has flown 
more than three-quarter billion pa- 
tient-miles over some of the rough- 
est terrain and through some of the 
worst weather in the world without 
a single fatal accident! Except for 
periods of overhaul, most of its 
planes are in the air an average of 
18 hours out of every 24. Its squad- 
rons total over 600 hours a month, 
with many of their “flying hospital 
ward” flights scheduled on almost 
an airline timetable basis. Two times 
a week, on the average, huge four- 
engine C-118s inbound from Rhein- 
Main, Germany and the Azores, 
land at McGuire Air Force Base in 
New Jersey, with patients collected 
from hospitals and aid stations 
throughout the European theater. 

On roughly the same schedule, 
heavily, loaded C-121s from the Air 
Force’s Tachikawa Air Base near 
Tokyo lumber eastward to Wake, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and Travis 
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Air Force Base in California with 
similar payloads of Americans in 
need of medical help. Other flights 
come inbound from Newfoundland, 
Panama, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Alaska 
and the Philippines. Once in the 
U.S. these patients are processed and 
flown on to any of the more than 
1,000 hospitals served by Air Evac’s 
domestic medical flights. 

The most dramatic missions un- 
dertaken by Air Evac are its polio 
lifts. The School of Aerospace 
Medicine at Brooks Air Force Base 
developed a 175-pound aluminum, 
portable iron lung which runs on 
what basically is little more than a 
vacuum cleaner motor. Before, doc- 
tors were confronted with moving a 
patient in a cumbersome ¥2-ton Em- 
erson lung. Air Evac’s portable 
“SAM” lung runs off plane or bat- 
tery power and can even be hand- 
pumped for up to 18 hours should 
the plane ditch, and patient and 
crew have to take to life rafts. 

The typical polio move begins the 
night before the flight when a 
trained Air Evac medical team—a 
doctor, nurse and two technicians— 
visits the patient’s bedside and prac- 
tices putting him into the portable 
lung to build his confidence. 

“Some of the patients we’ve han- 
dled can’t stay more than 15 seconds 
out of the lung,” pretty Capt. Laura 
Mace, an Air Force flight nurse, ex- 
plains. “They see our little lung and 
begin to worry that they’ll strangle 
outside their big Emerson tank. We 
show them that we can handle them 
while they are still in the security 
of the hospital room.” 

Perhaps the most tragic single po- 





lio case in Air Evac’s history took a 
medical team to Bengasi where the 
group picked up an American medi- 
cal missionary. He had inoculated 
his entire flock with Salk vaccine. 
But, being one unit short, he decid- 
ed to skip himself. Polio struck and 
by the time Air Evac arrived he was 
almost completely paralyzed. Air 
Evac flew him in an iron lung some 
6,000 miles to his home. 

Every man and woman in Air 
Evac is painstakingly schooled to 
meet and master every emergency. 

Capt. Fred Faulhaber, a stocky, 
curly-haired pilot, is typical of the 
unit’s aircraft commanders—a man 


with over 6,000 hours at the con- 
trols, who has flown both combat 
aircraft and civilian airliners, only 
to find his deepest satisfaction in the 
Air Evac runs. 


Like all Air Evac pilots, Faulha- 


ber is called upon to make some 
tough decisions. Should he climb 
above severe low-level turbulence 
whei: he has TB or respiratory pa- 
tients aboard who may suffer un- 
duly from altitude? Should he 
chance landing at a risky field with a 


hemorrhaging patient aboard who 
may not live until better landing 
conditions are available? And what 
does a pilot do after he has been in- 
formed that his crew is delivering a 
passenger’s baby on the floor of his 
plane when the ship is 19,000 feet 
up over the Atlantic and 1,000 miles 
from the nearest base? “Merely call 
ahead that you'll have one more pas- 
senger aboard when you land than 
when you took off,” Faulhaber grins. 

Delivering a youngster on a plane 
floor is just part of the day’s work 
for the approximately 200 remark- 
able flight nurses who also are part 
of the Air Evac team. They’re ex- 
perts in psychology; judo (they oc- 
casionally have to struggle with psy- 
chotic patients who free themselves 
from their restraints) ; and last but 
not least, medicine. 

“It’s a spirit easy to explain,” says 
a young Air Evac flier. “When 
you're in a bomber or fighter, train- 
ing to kill, you sometimes sit in your 
cockpit and wonder what you’re do- 
ing up there. Now I just take a look 
at the people in the back of my ship 
and I know...” 


THAT’S THE SPIRIT! 


MYSTERY WRITER Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, a firm be- 


liever in spiritualism, was convinced that the 
could communicate with the living. 


dead 


At one time, shortly after the death of a fellow writer, 
Doyle was asked by a friend if he had heard from the 
deceased. He admitted that he had not. 


“ce e b>] 
Are you convinced now, 


spiritualism is a fake?” 


said the friend, “that 


“Not at all,” said Doyle. “I didn’t expect him to 
contact me. You see, we weren’t on speaking terms 


when he died.” 


—E.E. EDGAR 
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BY LYMAN M. NASH 


Some 
oddities 
about 

our 
Presidents 


N 171 Years,.34 men of all shapes, 

sizes and temperaments have be- 
come President of the U.S.A. As a 
political leader, each left his easily 
recognizable fingerprint on the 
pages of history. But as a human 
being, each in his own way con- 
tributed to a fascinating but lesser 
known treasury of Presidential facts. 
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For example, do you know: 


1. Whe was the shortest President? 


James Madison, five feet, four inches 
tall. Abraham Lincoln, six feet, four 
inches, was the tallest. 


2. Whe used the White House lawn 
te graze sheep? 


During World War I, Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson pastured 20 pure-bred 
sheep on White House turf. They 
yielded 90 pounds of wool, which 
netted $50,000 at Red Cross auc- 
tions. This was not the first time 
the lawn was used as a pasture. 
President Zachary Taylor’s Army 
horse, “Old Whitey,” grazed there, 
and Mrs. William Howard Taft 
found it a convenient meadow for 
her Jersey cow. 


3. What President had false teeth 
made of ivery? 


At the close of the Revolutionary 
War, a French dentist made George 
Washington a pair of false teeth 
carved from rhinoceros ivory. They 
were heavy, poorly shaped and held 
together by spiral springs. To give 
them normal discoloration, the den- 
tures were dyed with port wine, and 
sealing wax was used to simulate 
gums. The false teeth gave Wash- 
ington an unnatural appearance 
and made him reticent about speak- 
ing in public. 


4. Whe was our only bachelor President? 


James Buchanan. As a young man 
he was engaged to be married, but 
he and his fiancée were estranged 
by outside pressures. She died short- 
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ly afterward, by her own hand, and 
Buchanan was not allowed to ac- 
company relatives to the grave. 
When he passed away in 1868, a 
packet of love letters was found 
among his personal papers with the 
note, “Please do not open.” They 
were burned with the seal unbroken. 


5. Hew many Presidents have been 
arrested while in office? 


Only two—U. S. Grant and Frank- 
lin Pierce. Fond of fast horses, 


Grant was once fined $20 for gal- 
loping well over the Washington 
speed limit. In 1853 Pierce was ar- 
rested after he ran down an old 
woman but the case was dropped 
since he was not proven guilty. 


6. Which President set a record for 
handshaking? 


On New Year’s Day, 1922, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Warren G. Harding 
shook hands with 6,576 people in 
five hours. Mrs. Harding’s right 
hand became so swollen she had to 
finish with her left. But they failed 
to break the record of Theodore 
Roosevelt who, on New Year’s 
Day, 1907, shook hands 8,513 times. 


7. Which President killed a man in a duel? 


Andrew Jackson. In 1791 he mar- 
ried Mrs. Rachel Robards before 
her divorce became final. Subse- 
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quently, Jackson married Rachel a 
second time, but in 1806, when a 
young Nashville lawyer, Charles 
Dickinson, disparaged Mrs. Jack- 
son’s marital reputation, “Old Hick- 
ory” challenged him to a duel with 
pistols at eight paces. Dickinson 
fired first, the ball lodging near 
Jackson’s heart. Though seriously 
hurt, Jackson took careful aim and 
mortally wounded Dickinson. 


say if —= Py 
ahs i j 2 
8. Which were most embarrassed? 


John Quincy Adams and William 
Howard Taft. Adams liked to swim 
in the Potomac on warm summer 
mornings. Once he emerged from 
the river to find his clothes had been 
stolen. Adams returned to the shel- 
tering waters and waited until a 
small boy came along. The lad was 
dispatched to the White House to 
inform the First Lady of her hus- 
band’s urgent need, and she has- 
tened to the river with fresh apparel. 

Taft, our heaviest Chief Execu- 
tive at 352 pounds, once became 
firmly wedged in his bathtub and 
had to summon help. Shortly‘after- 
ward, an oversized tub was deliyered 
to the Executive Mansion. 


9. Who was the only President to die 
in the halls of Congress? 


‘John Quincy Adams. In 1831, two 


years after leaving the Presidency, 
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he returned to Washington as a 
member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. On February 23, 1848, 
he rose to. speak but collapsed from 
a stroke. He was carried to a room 
nearby and there he passed away. 


10. Which of the Presidents 
could take shorthand? 


Only James Madison and Woodrow 
Wilson. Madison developed his own 
system and used it in taking the min- 
utes of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Wilson composed his speeches 
in shorthand, then typed them too. 


11. Which President was 
the victim ef grave robbers? 


In 1876 two counterfeiters figured 
that by stealing Lincoln’s body they 
could bargain for the release of an 
imprisoned Confederate. Unwit- 
tingly, they let a Pinkerton detective 
in on the plan. The two criminals 
did manage to get Lincoln’s casket 
halfway out the tomb before the 
agent could summon help and foil 
the plot. 


12. Which President was married 
in the White House? 


Although John Tyler and Woodrow 
Wilson both got married while 
President, Grover Cleveland was 
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the only Chief Executive to stage 
his wedding ceremony in the White 
House. And on September 9, 1893, 
his daughter, Esther, became the 
only baby ever born to a President 
in the Executive Mansion. 


13. Whe was the most ardent golfer 
te occupy the White House? 


Not Dwight D. Eisenhower, but 
Woodrow Wilson. Often out on the 
fairways at dawn, Wilson played 
both summer and winter, using 
black golf balls when snow was on 
the ground. 


14. Whe was our most versatile President? 


Thomas Jefferson. He was states- 
man, politician, planter, lawyer, 
architect, philosopher, surgeon, lin- 
guist, inventor, violinist and mathe- 
matician. Although he balanced 
the national budget, Jefferson was 
unable to cope with his personal 
finances. When he left office, he had 
to borrow $20,000 to keep creditors 
from throwing him in jail. The 
President who gave us our system 
of dimes and dollars died virtually 
insolvent on the golden anniversary 
of his masterpiece—the Declaration 
of Independence. 
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The whooping crane’s 


wonderful comeback 


The great white birds once ranged the continent. 
Nearly wiped out, the few gallant survivors are now waging 
a magnificent fight against extinction 


~THREE GREAT WHITE BIRDS soared out of the north 

in the fall of 1959, across the dun-colored marshes of the 
Texas coast. The only whooping cranes left in the world had 
returned 2,500 miles to their winter sanctuary. Newspapers 
headlined the event across the country. There was a time 
when the wide seven-and-one-half-foot wings of these cranes 
ranged the sky from East to West Coast and from central 
Mexico to the Arctic. With its far-carrying call, its snowy 
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next year, spurred by the Audubon 
in flight, the whooping crane is one Society and the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
of the most impressive of North life Service, the Federal Govern- 


American birds. It is also the tallest, ment set aside the whole area as the 
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, its black-tipped wings, its long Peninsula of the Texas coast. The 
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lifting its head nearly five feet above Aransas National Wildlife Refuge. 
the ground as it advances with state- There 


neck and stiltlike legs stretched out 
ly tread, surveying i 





The first step in helping the cranes 
survive was learning more about 
them. So secretive are they that 
even John James Audubon mistook 
sandhill cranes for young whoopers. 
In 1946, Robert P. Allen, research 
director of the National Audubon 
Society, began to collect material 
for the source book on the species. 
He was assigned to full-time obser- 
vation of the Aransas cranes. He 
studied them through powerful 
- field glasses, and even built an arti- 
ficial cow of wood and canvas in 
which he could move forward for a 
closer view without alarming them. 

He noted the things they ate— 
snails, crabs, water beetles, frogs’ 
eggs, acorns, sedges—a total of 28 
animal and 17 vegetable items. He 
verified that the birds feed on ma- 
rine worms, of which there are at 
least 8,000,000 in an acre of Texas 
tidal mud. He watched the cranes 
guarding their feeding areas, pur- 
suing interlopers for as much as a 
mile with lowered head and lance- 
bill outstretched. He observed them 
drinking salty water by preference, 
and, as night approached, choosing 
roosting places in the middle of 
shallow ponds safe from coyotes and 
other predators. When late Decem- 
ber and early January arrived, Allen 
saw the rarely witnessed, spectacular 
mating dance of the cranes. 

Leaping stiff-legged “like birds 
on Pogo sticks,” the birds would 
spring into the air. The males might 
leap clear over the backs of the fe- 
males. Later they circled far into 
the sky and seemed to dance in the 
air as they descended, side-slipping 
in dizzying spirals, then plummeting 
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toward the earth. Not long after- 
ward he watched the Aransas birds 
soar into the blue. 

Each March the cranes 
appeared. Where did they 
Nobody knew. To protect them ef- 
fectively it was necessary to find 
out. Somewhere in the north, some 
desolate stretch of wilderness was 
their secret nesting ground. Allen 
set out to locate it. 

Riding in a light amphibian plane 
he flew across 20,000 miles of coun- 
try from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Great Slave Lake in northern Can- 
ada. During the summers of 1947 
and 1948, he zigzagged over 42,000 
square miles of the subarctic. His 
search carried him to the Mackenzie 
Delta on the Arctic Ocean. But no- 
where did he see the cranes. 

It was 1952 before this aerial re- 
connaissance had its first success. 
That summer, not far from Great 
Slave Lake, two whooping cranes 
were sighted. As the birds were 30 
miles apart, Allen concluded they 
could not be a nesting pair—but 
their presence in the area seemed a 
strong clue to their nesting ground. 


dis- 


go? 


WO MORE YEARS went by before 

the mystery of the cranes’ breed- 
ing ground was finally solved. A for- 
est fire broke out in a remote corner 
of Wood Buffalo Park, a wilderness 
area just below Great Slave Lake. 
Returning in a helicopter after the 
fire had been extinguished, G. M. 
Wilson, a Canadian forester, saw 
two adult whooping cranes and a 
rusty-colored youngster on _ the 
ground below. Although he saw no 
nest, he knew one must be near. 
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More than 30 years had gone by 
since anyone had seen the nest of a 
whooping crane. The last known 
sighting was at Muddy Lake, in 
Saskatchewan, in 1922. On April 
30, 1955—33 years later—William 
A. Fuller and Ray Stewart of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service circled 
a light plane over Wood Buffalo 
Park, scanning the ground below. 
Near the Sass River they caught 
sight of two large white birds stand- 
ing in a lake. Later, on May 16, the 
birds were sighted next to a wide 
mass of weeds and rushes with a de- 
pression at the center on a swampy 
island in the lake. It was a long- 
sought northern nest of a pair of 
whooping cranes. Allen was imme- 
diately notified and headed for 
Canada. 

At first Allen and two com- 
panions tried to reach the area by 
river and portage. At every turn of 
the streams their small boats were 
blocked by logjams. They were 
forced to return to Fort Smith. Next 
they went in with a helicopter. The 
pilot, new in the far north, failed to 
make allowance for compass varia- 
tion. He set them down far from the 
nesting cranes. They walked for 16 
days in wilderness. Finally another 
helicopter landed Allen and Ray 
Stewart within half a mile of a 
whooper’s nest. 

For ten days the men camped in 
this wilderness. They took samples 
of the soil and water. They collected 
the frogs and mollusks, the small fish 
and water insects the cranes ate. 
They watched pairs of cranes hatch 
their buff-colored eggs splattered 
with brown—an average of two eggs 
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to each five-foot nest. 

That autumn, Allen was waiting 
when the wide-winged birds came 
sailing home to the Aransas refuge, 
the same birds he had watched 
among the bogs and _ tamarack 
tangles of the Canadian wilderness 
a few months before. 

The cranes are among the few 
birds that continue to live together 
as families after the breeding season 
has passed. Throughout the winter 
they form a unit, the solicitous 
parents guarding their young, the 
mother crane catching and breaking 
up food, the father defending the 
territory they have chosen. Even 
pairs that come south with no young 
remain together during the winter 
months and fly north together in the 
spring. Bath sexes have essentially 
the same plumage and markings so 
it is impossible to tell them apart, 
except by their actions in the field. 

The young birds, in their rusty 
or buff-colored plumage, begin their 
2,500-mile journey from upper Can- 
ada to Aransas only five or six weeks 
after they have learned to fly. This 
is probably the period of their great- 
est danger. For the inexperienced 
birds move south slowly through 
the autumn hunting season, when 
many guns are abroad. There is 
always the chance that some 
thoughtless, ignorant or lawless 
gunner will kill one of these great 
birds, thus weakening the slender 
thread by which the species clings 
to life. 

But with newspapers, the radio, 
posters and lecturers telling the story 
of the whooping cranes and warn- 
ing people against killing them, their 
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5,000-mile round-trip has grown 
less hazardous. 

Among all birds, the cranes form 
one of the oldest—and one of the 
rarest—groups. Ever since the gla- 
cial times of the Pleistocene Epoch, 
the bugle voice of the whooper has 
been a native sound in North Amer- 
ica. But it is thought that there were 
never more than 1,400 alive at any 
time. A bird so wild, so solitary, so 
fiercely independent, requiring such 
lonely tracts for its subsistence, is a 
hard species to help. But many peo- 
ple and groups are trying to help. 

Fortunately, the cranes’ long- 


sought northern nesting ground is 
already a protected part of the 
Canadian National Park system. 
Here the birds are safe from perse- 


cution. Even low-flying aircraft are 
banned during their nesting period. 
Thus sanctuaries in Canada and 
the U.S. shield the cranes both 
in their summer and their winter 
homes. Moreover, the whoopers 
are long-lived birds. One, in an 
English aviary, lived for 40 years. 
This is a factor in favor of survival. 
Each new bird added to the wild 
flock marks another rung in the 
whooping cranes’ slow, precarious 
climb away from extinction. 

Its numbers are still dangerously 
low. Its future is still uncertain. But 
if this slow climb continues, the 
time may well come when the 
whooping crane will be known as 
the vanishing species that refused 
to vanish. 


LOGICAL CONCLUSION 


THINKING TO RESTRAIN her extravagance, a long-suffer- 
ing husband gave his wife an account book and $50. 

“Now,” he explained, “if you will write down what I 
give you on one page and on the opposite page write 
down what happens to it, you will know how much you 
spent at the end of any given time.” 

A few days later she presented the book to her hus- 
band. “See?” she told him eagerly. “I did just as you 


told me.” 


And so she had. On one page was written: “Received 
$50.” On the opposite page was noted: “Spent it all.” 


—-BARBARA BATES 


CENSUS TAKERS have their problems, just like the rest 


of us. 


Take the one who asked a certain lady her age: 

“Well,” she replied, “let me figure it out. I was 18 
when I married and my husband was 30. Now he’s 60 
and that’s twice as old as he was then. So I must be 36.” 


—-EDWARD MARSHALL 
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GRANDE | BAROQUE 
WALLACE SILVERSMITHS 














THE LAVISH Loox or GRANDE BAROQUE 


lon i Grande Baroque Sterling Silver Flatware 

in its many moods and charms. As an Tambena, ‘Seow $ §.90 

j | ift from you to some- Place Knife (Luncheon), H.H. 7.40 

incomparab eg ft fro y Place Fork (Luncheon) 10.50 

one—or from yourself to you—truly a Cream Soup Spoon 7.90 
‘ . Spreader, H.H. 5.90 

tribute to the table of a discerning Salad or Pastry Fork, Individual 7.40 


6-Piece Place-Setting 45.00 
hostess. Each gleaming piece be- Place Knife, large (Dinner), H.H. 9.00 


Place Fork, | Di 12.90 
comes more treasured as you use it. are i alga “yo 
= Spreader, F.H. 5.90 

The patina grows as your pride does. Goultet or Qyeier Sark ses 
*Silver sculptured in Third Dimension Beauty. Coffee or Cocktail Spoon 4.00 











IS SPONTANEOUS, SURPRISING... 


Al3 
Al4 
Al5 
Al6 
Al7 
Als 
Alg 
A20 
A21 
A22 
A23 
A24 
A25 
A26 


Place Spoon (Soup, Dessert) 
Fish Fork, Individual, H.H. 
Fish Knife, Individual, H.H. 
Fruit Knife, H.H. 

ice Cream Fork 

iced Beverage Spoon 
Grapefruit or Melon Spoon 
Butter Serving Knife, H.H. 
Butter Serving Knife, F.H. 
Tea Knife, H.H. 

Teaspoon, Smali 

infant Feeding Spoon 
Letter Opener, H.H. 

Bottle Opener, H.H. 


$10.00 


A27 
A28 
A29 
A30 
A31 
A32 
A33 


A34 


H.H. 


Soup Spoon 

Child’s Knife, H.H. 
Child’s Fork 

Child’s Spoon 

Berry Spoon 

Baby Fork 

Baby Spoon 

Baby Set, 2-Piece (in box) 
Tomato or Flat Server 


$11.25 
6.75 
7.00 
5.00 
25.00 
4.40 
4.35 
8.75 
22.50 


=Hollow Handle; F.H.-Flat Handle. Fed.Tax Incl. 


WALLACE 


SILVERSMITHS, WALLINGFORD, CONN. SINCE 1835 








ice LavisH Look or GRANDE BAROQUE 


How delightfully its multi-rhythmic 
swirls, whirls and intricacies height- 
en the charm of Grande Baroque. 
This is the grand manner of living. 


*Silver sculptured in Third Dimension Beauty. 


A35 
A36 
A37 
A38 
A39 
A40 
A4l 
A42 


Sait Spoon, Individual $ 1.95 
Bon Bon or Nut Spoon 8.75 
Cake Breaker, H.H. 12.50 
Lemon Fork 6.75 
Cake Knife, 13°’, H.H. 15.00 
Cheese Serving Knife, H.H. 7.50 
Cold Meat or Buffet Fork 21.50 
Olive & Pickle Fork 5.75 





IS BLITHE AND BUOYANT! 


A43 
A44 
A45 
A46 
A47 
A48 
A49 
ASO 


Pastry or Pie Server, H.H. 
Cream or Sauce Ladie 

Sugar Spoon 

Jelly Server 

Gravy Ladle 

Salad or Serving Fork, Large 
Sugar Tongs 

Salad or Serving Spoon, Large 


$ 13.50 
10.00 
10.00 

8.75 
19.75 
25.00 
10.008 
25.00 


A51 
A52 
A53 
A54 
A55 
AS6 
A57 


H.H. 


=Hollow Handle 


Salad Set, Biack Nyion, H.H. 
Serving Spoon, Pierced 
Table or Serving Spoon 


Wedding Cake Knife, 17’', H.H. 


Roast Set, 2-Piece with hone 
Steak Set, 2-Piece with guard 
Steak Knife, individual, H.H. 


$18.75 
17.50 
17.50 
20.00 
45.00 
27.50 
10.00 


Federal Tax Inciuded 


WALLACE lw) 
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THE LAVISH Look o— BAROQUE nottoware 


Brilliant complement to your Grande 
Baroque Sterling Flatware is the 
richly charged beauty of Baroque 
Silverplate Holloware. With the feel 
and weight of extra-heavy silverplate 
to see you through years of beauti- 
ful service... magnificent dining. 


Baroque Matching Holloware 

1 Luncheon Tray, Diameter 14’ $22.50 
Sandwich Tray, Diameter 11°’ 20.00 
Waiter, Length 20°’ 50.00 
Waiter, Length 23°’ 
Combination Meat and Vegetabie 
Dish, Length 2112" A 
ice Bucket, capacity 3 Pints 
Hors d'oeuvres Dish, Length 1144"', 
Width 12’ . R ; ; we 
Round Pierced Waiter, Diam. 14’’.. 
Round Pierced Waiter, Diam. 16'’.. 
Round Pierced Waiter, Diam. 19’’.. 











IS ELEGANT AND MAJESTIC! 


Gravy Boat with attached tray, 

8Y,"' Length, 3%’ Height $20.00 
Lazy Susan with insulated Tub 

and Cover, Diameter 18’’ 85.00 
Butter Dish (giass liner), L. 914" 10.00 
Cake Tray : 32.50 
Silent Butler, Length te 16.00 
Buffet Dish, Diameter 12'"’ 32.50 
Barbecue Dish, Diameter 17°’ 47.50 
Compotier /Centerpiece Diam.111%‘‘ 37.50 
Relish Dish (giass liner), L. 17°’...... 30.00 
Chafing Dish with stand & burner. $125.00 


B16 Relish Dish, Length 131,"' 

B17 Centerpiece (footed), Length 16°’ 

B18 Candlesticks, Height 334''.(pair) 
Candlesticks, Height 9°‘......(pair) 
Candelabra, Height 8°’ (pair) 
Candelabra, Height 135%'’....(pair) 
Arms only ............................(pair) 


20.00 
47.50 
25.00 
45.00 
75.00 
95.00 
50.00 


*Walizce extra-heavy silverplate, Fed. Tax Incl. 
Many pieces also available in heavy sterling 


WALLACE |} 


SILVERSMITHS, WALLINGFORD, CONN. SINCE 1835 








THE LAVISH Look o—- BAROQUE nottoware 


B19 


What a glorious way to imbue the 
home with a holiday air of gracious 
hospitality. And what an easy way 
to put you and your best food for- 
ward. Remember, when you use 
Baroque every day —just soap and 
water care keep it at its brightest. 


B20 
B21 


B22 
B23 
B24 
B25 
B26 


Meat Dish, Well & Tree, L. 17'’....$ 35.00 
Meat Dish, Well & Tree, L. 19°’ 40.00 
Meat Dish, Well & Tree, L. 23’ 45.00 
Casserole Dish (glass liner), 2 Qt. 50.00 
Tea Service, 5-Piece Set 275.00 
Matching Waiter, Length 23°’ 75.00 
Gravy Boat and Tray (2-Piece) 35.00 
Hostess Dish, Diameter 714'' 13.75 
Flower Holder, Hgt.3'4'',Diam.4’' 10.00 
Shell, Diameter 7 . 10.00 
Sugar and Cream, 3-Piece Set 60.00 
Buffet Service, 7 Pieces 275.00 





IS BEWITCHINGLY BEAUTIFUL! 


B28 
B29 
B30 


B31 
B32 
B33 
B34 


835 


Shell, Centerpiece, Diam. 15°’. 
Shell, Diameter 5’’ 
Meat Dish, Length 17°’ 


Meat Dish, Length 19’’.............. 


Meat Dish, Length 23’’......... 
Coffee Service, 3-Piece Set.. 


Matching Waiter, Length 20’’.... 


+ 30.00 

5.00 
27.50 
35.00 
40.00 


Goblet, capacity 8 oz., Hgt. 6%"’.. 
Vegetable Dish (2-Pc.), L. 1344" 


Round Covered Vegetable Dish 
(footed), Diameter 634°’ 
Bon Bon Dish, Diameter 714°’ 


B36 
B37 


B38 
B39 
B40 
B41 


Water Pitcher, capacity 4 Pints.. 


Turkey Dish, 5-Piece Set, 
Width 2114’, Height 14”... 


Bowl or Centerpiece, Diam. 11144"’ 


Bread Tray, Length 1414"' 


Salt and Pepper Shaker, Het. 45%" 
Supper Dish (footed), Length 19°’ 
*Wallace extra-heavy silverplate, Fed. 


..$ 57.50 


....250.00 
27.50 
25.00 

7.50 
55.00 
Tax Incl. 


Many pieces also available in heavy sterling 
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GRANDE BAROQUE 


AVAILABLE AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FINE STORES 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, G. W. Fairchild & Sons 
Bridgeport, Spectors, Jewelers 
Naugatuck, William Schpero 

New Haven, Michaels Jeweiers 
New Haven, A. J. Siegel 

New Haven, Savitt Jewelers 

New Haven, Wylie on the Green 
New London, L. Lewis & Co. 
Norwich, Modern Jewelers 
Waterbury, J. R. Clayton 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington, J. E. Caldwell & Co. 
Wilmington, Millard F. Davis 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Anderson Bros. Inc. 

R. Harris & Co. 

Hecht Company 

S. Kann Sons Co. 
Wash Martin’s Inc. 
Washington, Milton H. Schlosser 
Washington, Chas. Schwartz & Son 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop 


MAINE 


Lewiston, Barnstone—Osgood Co. 
Portiand, Springer’s Jewelers 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, The James R. Armiger Co. 
Baitimore, The Hecht Co. 

Baltimore, Stewart & Co. 

Chevy Chase, R. Harris & Co. 

Chevy Chase, Woodward & Lothrop 
Silver Spring, Chas. Schwartz & Son 
Silver Spring, Fredland Jewelers 
Silver Spring, Wright’s Jewelry, Inc. 
Wheaton, Woodward & Lothrop 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Jordan—Mar: 

Boston, Long’s Jewe 

Brockton, Romm & Co. 

New Bedford, Case Jeweler 

New Bedford, Centre Jewelry Co. 

New Bedford, LaFrance, Jeweler 

Springfield, Frederick's Jewelers 

Springfield, M. J. Kittredge 

Worcester, Chapin & O’Brien, Jewelers 

Worcester, Goldstein, Swank & Gor- 
don Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester, Lemay Bros., Jewelers 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, Steinbach Company 
Atlantic City, Wm. Schoppy, Jeweler 
Bloomfield, Corbo Jewelers 
Clifton, Corbo Jewelers 
Eatontown, Bamberger’s New Jersey 
Elizabeth, Howard Co., Jewelers 
Englewood, Lebson’s Jewelers 
Jersey City, Nelmor Jewelers 
Menlo Park, Bamberger’ New Jersey 
Millburn, S. Marsh & Sons 

The Silver Shop 
Morristown, Bamberger’s New Jersey 
Newark, Bamberger’s, New Jersey 
Newark, Hastreiter Jewelers 
Newark, Kresge-Newark Inc. 
Newark, S. Marsh & Sons 


Newark, Masur’s Fine Jewelry & 
Silversmiths 

Paramus, Bamberger’s, New Jersey 

Passaic, M. J. Lyons 

Paterson, Meyer Brothers 

Plainfield, Bamberger’s, New Jersey 

Preakness, Corbo Jewelers 

Princeton, Bamberger’s, New Je y 

Short Hills, Masur’s Fine Jewelry & 
Silversmiths 

Springfield, Geljack Jewelers 

Trenton, Newman’s Jewelers 

West New York, L. J. Rad, Jewelers 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Adams Jeweler 
Albany, Fuhrman’s 
Albany, Van Heusen Charles Co. 
Amherst, Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Babylon, Abraham & Straus 
Binghamton, Van Cott Jeweler 
Bronx, Dubin & Korsunsky 
Bronx, Macy’s—Parkchester 
Bronx; Madow’s Jewelers 
Brooklyn, Abraham & Straus 
Brooklyn, Fortunoff Silver Sales, 
Brooklyn, House of Abramson 
Brooklyn, Macy’s—Flatbush 
Brooklyn, Mayrock Silver Co. 
Brooklyn, Edna Nelkin 
Brookiyn, The Silver Mart 
Buffalo, Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Co. 
Buffalo, L. L. Berger, Inc. 
Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Buftalo, Pitt Petri 
Buffalo, T. C. Tanke 
Cedarhurst, Marvins Fine Jewelry & 


Gifts 
Cortiand, Harry Alpert, Jeweler 
Eimira, L. Shreibman & Son 
Forest Hills, Newman Jewelers 
Freeport, Lioyd’s Jewelers, Inc. 
Garden City, Abraham & Straus 
Garden City, Keating & Co. 
Garden City, Macy’s—Roosevelt Field 
Giens Falis, Achenbach’s 
Great Neck, Wolkoff Silversmiths 
Hempstead, Abraham & Straus 
Hempstead, Paul Doumeng Jewelers 
Hempstead, H. L. Gross & Bro. 
Jackson Heights, Newman Jewelers 
Jamaica, S. Lewbel & Son 
Jamaica, Macy’s—Jamaica 
Jamestown, E. F. Bassett 
Kingston, Safford & Scudder 
Lawrence, George Stern Co. 
Linden, Maurice Adler, Inc. 
Lockport, Scirto’s 
Lockport, Williams Brothers Company 
Lynbrook, Jewelry by Green’s 
New Rochelle, Talner Jewelers 
New York, De Natale Bros. 
New York, Essex Jewelry Co., Inc. 
New York, Michael C. Fina Co. 
New York, Michael C. Fina Sons 
New York, *s Silversmiths, Inc. 
New York, *‘s—Herald Square 
New York, er Silverware 
New York, McCormack, Inc. 
New York, N. Orenstein & Son, Inc. 
New York, J. Ortman 
New York, L. Rackoff Jewelers, Inc. 
New York, Murray Rackoff, Jlrs. 
New York, Ferris E. Reeve Co. 
New York, Rogers & Rosenthal, Inc. 
New York, Royce-Shanley,. Inc. 
New York, Samuel C. Schechter 
New ork, gmund’s Jeweler's & 
Silversmiths 
—_ York, United States Silver Co., 
ne. 


New York: D. Wolkoff 

Niagara Falis, Yaseen’s Jewelers, Inc. 
Olean, J. W. Lucie, Jeweler 

Olean, Otto Miller & Son 

Painted Post, Mallison Jewelers 
Piattsburgh, Lippa & Co., Inc. 


Port Jervis, F. & F. Jewelers, Inc. 

Rochester, Hershberg’s Jewelers 

Rochester, McCurdy’s 

Rochester, E. J. Scheer 

Rochester, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 

Rockville Center, Goldie R. Blum, 
ne. Z 

Schenectady, Charles Bickelmann 

Schenectady, M. B. Graubart & Sons 

Schenectady, Jay Jewelry Co., Inc. 

Syracuse, Altman & Green 

Syracuse, Chapman & Fischer, Inc. 

Syracuse, H. J. Howe, Inc. 

Syracuse, M. Lemp 

Troy, Sim & Co., Inc. 

Utica, Evans & Sons, Inc. 

Utica, The Gift Shop Jewelers 

Watertown, Henrys Jewelers 

White Plains, Macy’s—White Plains 

White Plains, Times Jewelers 

Woodmere, Leonard H. Moss Co., 
Silversmiths 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown, Hess Bros. 
Braddock, D. H. DeNardo & Co. 
Milo R. Williams Jewelers, 


Erie, Jarecki’s Jewelers & Silver- 
smiths, Inc. 
Greensburg, Royers 
Harrisburg, C. Merle Dubs, Jeweler 
Haverford, J. E. Caldwell & Co. 
Hazleton, Filbert’s Jewelers 
Lancaster, Hager & Bro., Inc. 
Lancaster, Zook’s Jeweler’s, Inc. 
sees selena Bailey, Banks & Biddle 
On 
Philadelphia, J. E. Caldwell & Co. 
Philadelphia, S. Kind & Sons 
Pittsburgh, Gimbel’s 
Pittsburgh, Joseph Horne Co. 
Pittsburgh, Kaufmann Dept. Stores 
Pittsburgh, Morrows Jewelers 
Plymouth, Al Wasley 
Pottsville, Robert C. Green’s Son 
Scranton, The Globe Store 
Scranton, Shirley Kohn’s Gifts 
Shamokin, Liachowitz Jewelers 
Souderton, Goshow’s Jewelry & Gifts 
Witkes-Barre, Frank Clark, Jeweler 
Wilkes-Barre, Phillip Miller 
Williamsport, Perry's Jewelers 


RHODE ISLAND 
East Greenwich, Wood Jewelry 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria, Saunders & Son 
Alexandria, Woodward & Lothrop 
Banville, Brown Jewelry Co. 
Danville, Speer’s 
Falls Church, Falls Church Jewelers 
Falis Church, Woodward & Lothrop 
Harrisonburg, John W. Taliaferro 
Lynchburg, Bowen Jewelry Co. 
icLean, Winston Jewelers 
Newport News, Barclay & Sons 
Norfolk, Frank R. Ford Co. 
Norfolk, D. P. Paul Co. 
Richmond, Miller & Rhoads 
Richmond, Schwarzschild Bros., Inc. 
Richmond, Thalhimers 
Roanoke, Heironimus Dept. Store 
Roanoke, Henebry’s of Roanoke, Inc. 
Roanoke, Geo. T. Hitch, Jeweler 
Springfield, Springfield Jewelers 
Waynesboro, Hodges Jewelers 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Ciarksburg, Wilber A. Marr 
Fairmont, H. A. Dodge 





We spend a third of our time doing it, can’t 

live without it— and know very little about it. Here two 
experts reveal some fascinating facts, and 

how to make slumber a pleasure instead of a problem 


by Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird 


ee HAS BEEN CALLED the original and natural tranquilizer. 
But—“‘Why don’t I go to sleep as soon as I get into bed?” 
Because going to sleep is a drifting off, not an abrupt change; and 
this drifting is not always in the direction of sleep. We may be 
almost asleep, then become partly awake. This may happen from 
nine to 20 times. Each time is likely to be more on the sleeping 
side. The seesawing does not stop when we are asleep. It con- 
tinues all night. As a result, our curve of sleep is wavy. At times 
the wave is so sharp that we are awakened briefly, then have to 
go to sleep all over again. Most adults awaken after three or four 





Adapted with permission of the publishers from SOUND WAYS TO SOUND SLEEP by Donald A. Laird and Eleanor 
Cc. Laird. Copyright © 1959 by The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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hours. But going to sleep for the 
second—or third—time is likely to 
be easier than the first. This is be- 
cause we are usually not awake 
enough for vigilance to be strong; in 
other words we are less likely to be 
distracted. 

Some people fear the seesawing is 
a sign that they are getting insomnia. 
This increases their vigilance, and 
consequently they do have difficulty 
getting back to sleep. But it isn’t in- 
somnia. It’s normal behavior. 

We can only guess how long we 
are awake in the night; or how 
long it takes to go back to sleep. 
Clock-watching would only make us 
more vigilant and keep us awake. 

It’s a human characteristic to 
make that time seem longer than it 
is. Dr. Mary Sturt reported experi- 
ments on this at the Seventh Inter- 


national Congress of Psychology at 
Oxford. She discovered that, when 
someone is very sleepy, three min- 
utes, 54 seconds on the watch seems 
like five minutes—about 20 percent 
longer than it actually is. 

A few people sleep with their eyes 
about three-fourths closed ; presum- 
ably this indicates more complete 
relaxing. It takes more tension to 
keep the eyes fully closed. Drs. Adal- 
bert Fuchs and F. C. Wu reported 
that four percent of the students in 
the Army Medical College at Shang- 
hai slept with their eyes partly open. 

This phenomenon is also some- 
times noticed in small babies. Small 
children are also likely to sleep with 
their trunks more relaxed than their 
limbs. Babies commonly sleep with 
clenched fists, but wise adults will 
relax their fingers on going to bed. 





(Advertisement) 


READ THIS AMAZING OFFER 





$10,000 Life 
For Only $1 


TIME LIFE INSURANCE CO.. 
San Antonio, Texas, is making an 
offer of a $10,000 Life Insurance 


policy for a limited time, for only 
$1.00. 


This is a special introductory offer 
to members of the Armed Forces. 
Veterans, Government Employees, 
and ex-Service Personnel to acquaint 
them with a new low-priced policy 
available to them. 
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Insurance 


No obligation to buy or sell any- 
thing. No salesman will call. Send 
No Money now—just your name, 
address, age, and branch of service 
to Time Life Insurance Co., San An- 
tonio 8, Texas. Ask for Free Request 


Blank No. FC-3. 
TIME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


was co-founded by General Jonathan 
M. Wainwright to fill the special 


need of service personnel. 
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In our first attempt to go to sleep, 
first to start to disappear is our “will 
power,” or readiness to respond. 
Muscles that hold the eyelids open 
begin to let go, and it takes effort 
to keep eyes open. Voluntary mus- 
cles begin to let go, and it becomes 
too much effort to try to move. 

Second to begin to disappear are 
the higher mental functions. Atten- 
tion begins to wander, and we go off 
woolgathering. We can’t keep our 
minds on the radio program. Our 
hearing is awake enough to hear the 
radio, but attention fluctuates to 
other things—or to nothing. If we 
are reading, we can’t remember 
what was in the preceding sentence. 

Third to start to disappear is the 
use of the senses. We become blind, 
deaf and numb. 

When we awaken, we go through 


this order in reverse. This is easily 
observed when we awaken gradu- 
ally, as on Sunday morning. We be- 
gin to hear sounds in the bedroom 
before we understand exactly what 
the sounds are. After we identify 
them, it is still some time before we 
can move our muscles. 

Because muscle control is the first 
process to disappear on going to 
sleep and the last to return on 
waking up, we sometimes experience 
what is called sleep “paralysis.” This 
is an exaggeration of the experience 
all of us have had of being drowsy 
in an easy chair, of wanting to go 
to bed, but taking a long time to 
work up enough strength to get out 
of the chair and into the bedroom. 

Nevertheless, the brain waves are 
perfectly normal in sleep paralysis, 
according to Dr. J. G. Rushton’s ex- 
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CORONET 


VSQ 


BRANDY ; 


Because Coronet is lighter, milder than 
your present before-dinner drink make your next 
highball with Coronet Brandy . . . you'll love the change. 
And after dinner enjoy a traditional snifter of Coronet VSQ Brandy. 


BRANDY DIST. CO.+*350 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.eCALIF. GRAPE BRANDY+84 PROOF 








periments at the Mayo Clinic. Men 
and women appear to be about 
equally susceptible to it, and paraly- 
sis seldom appears before the early 
teen years. 

Most of the people who have at- 
tacks of it are more anxious than the 
general run of mankind. The opin- 
ion is that their anxiety touches off 
a panicky feeling when they experi- 
ence the slow recovery of control of 
voluntary movement, which is a 
natural part of waking from ordi- 
nary sleep. They become terrified at 
the relaxing which is an essential 
part of good sleep and which should 
be helped along. 

The seasons in our climate also 
seem to have some influence on 


sleep. A long-range study by Dr. Na- 
thaniel Kleitman found that most 
persons went to sleep most easily 
- during spring and autumn. Sum- 


mer was worse, winter the worst. 

Other findings by Dr. Kleitman: 

It was usually easier to go to sleep 
when one felt tired or sleepy at bed- 
time. 

Drinking warm milk or cold milk 
made little difference. 

Bowel condition had no effect. 

Naps during the afternoon had no 
consistent effect. 

It was usually, but not always, 
more difficult to go to sleep when 
the day or evening had been excit- 
ing or worrisome. It depended upon 
the person. 

It was also more difficult when 
feeling below par or slightly ill. 

Likewise it was also slightly more 
difficult during menstruation. 

Pregnancy has also been found to 
make it harder for some women, but 
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not all, to go to sleep. Those who 
encounter this difficulty usually at- 
tribute it to “nervous preoccupa- 
tion” with their pregnancy. 

The effects of alcohol and coffee 
were tested in Dr. Kleitman’s labo- 
ratory by Dr. Francis J. Mullin. An 
amount of alcohol equal to two 
quarts of beer was imbibed by the 
subjects just before going to bed on 
certain nights. This made it much 
easier for them to fall asleep than 
ordinarily, and during the first half 
of the night sleep was very quiet, al- 
most without a stir. But during the 
second half of the night it was much 
worse than usual. 

On other nights, three cups of 
black coffee were used. These pro- 
duced difficulty in going to sleep. 
One cup, however, produced no 
noticeable effect. It is possible that a 
person in the habit of drinking two 
quarts of beer or three cups of coffee 
at bedtime might be habituated to 
them, so that they would have no 
effect. We can only guess, because 
no tests have been made on habitual 
beer or coffee topers. 

Mental depressions have long 
been known to be one of the most 
potent causes of difficulty in going 
to sleep. Dr. Rogelio Diaz-Guerrero 
and colleagues at the University of 
Iowa found that it took deeply de- 
pressed people an average of 41 
minutes to fall asleep. The quickest 
time was 14 minutes; the longest 
77 minutes. Moreover the sleep of 
these depressed people was much 
lighter than that of most persons. 

Difficulties in sleeping when peo- 
ple are seriously upset and depressed 
may have given rise to the belief 
(continued on page 121) 
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MWORITE FOR. FREE CATALOGUE 





You may obtain, without charge, this colorful, 
new catalogue of more than 950 Coronet films 
for use in schools, churches, clubs, and other 
organizations. It contains detailed descriptions 
of these 16mm sound motion pictures and full 
information on the rental and purchase of both 
color and black-and-white versions. 


Simply write to: 


CORONET FILMS 
Dept. CA-60 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 





CORONET’S MONEY SAVING 
SIT AT HOME SHOPPING 
PLAN lets you ease your way 
through Christmas gift giving 
right from your own easy chair. 
No crowds, fuss, or bother. All 
you do is fill out the order form 
facing this page and drop it 
into any mailbox. 

Coronet 


does 
the 


rest. And, with every Coronet 
gift subscription ordered goes 
a handsome hand-signed an- 
nouncement card. Take advan- 
tage of Coronet’s reduced 
Christmas rates: 

1 one-year gift $2.50 (save 50c) 
2 one-year gifts $5.00 (save $1) 
Each additional gift just $2.00 
Pay nothing till Jan. 1961! 
Fill out and mail the order form 
facing this page or write to 
Coronet; Boulder, Colorado. 
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that poor sleep will cause a mental 
breakdown. So far as is known, 
however, this is not the case. What 
happens is that anxieties make the 
seesaw worse. Poor sleep is a result 
not a cause, of the upset condition. 
The disturbed sleep is a part of the 
vicious circle. | 
In ordinary life, in which mental 
upsets are not so severe as those the | 
lowa scientists studied, anxiety is | 
still a potent factor in upsetting 
sleep—the common garden variety 
of anxiety displayed by people whose | 
friends call them “worry warts.” | 





But even many non-worry warts 
“try too hard” to go to sleep. This 
increases muscle tension and feeds 
back nervous impulses which keep 
the brain awake. A “‘don’t care” at- | 
titude may be more helpful. 

Setting-up exercises at bedtime 





(ook Covell 
above yout 
hairline too... 


LIQUI COLOR BELONGS IN YOUR HAIR 


may offset the natural preparatory | TO COMPLETE YOUR MAKE-UP 


relaxing. Such workouts should be 
postponed until we want to be wider | 
awake. When we take it slowly and | 
easily in undressing for bed, we co- | 
operate with the body’s call for re- 
laxing. If we rush, relaxing muscles | 
may be awakened. 

Warmth usually helps. Everyone 
has noticed a tendency to become | 
sleepier in an overheated room or 
in front of a glowing fireplace. This 
is probably related to the heat caus- 
ing increased circulation to the skin, 
as takes place in ordinary sleep. 

In like fashion, a tub bath with 
the water slightly warmer than the 
skin usually helps. Just soak and re- 
lax; a brisk rubbing may offset the 
relaxing. 

If the bed is cold, and sheets 
chilly, the coldness will produce 





... to provide the freshness of beautiful natural- 
looking color above your hairline. Any woman 
can use it confidently, effectively, discreetly as 
every shade of hair responds beautifully. LIQUI 
COLOR really conditions the hair... gives body 
to dull, limp or damaged hair... helps hair-dos 
stay set in dry or wet weather. Use LIQUI 
COLOR to add just the right amount of natural- 
looking color to beautify... to blend-in gray... 
or as a toner for bleached, tinted and dyed hair. 
It's quick and easy to use. The color “takes” 
instantly. No waiting for color to develop. 5 to 
10 applications for only $1.75 plus tax. LIQUI 
COLOR is a safe, temporary rinse, not a bleach 
or permanent dye. LIQUI 

Ly LQ 1] COLOR carries the Good 
(1¢ »] A yR Housekeeping Guaranty 


ey store Seal. 8 shades at cosmetic 


0, NOREEN DISTRIBUTORS, DENVER, COLORADO 


counters everywhere. 





Can We Afford Ulcers? 


How’s your ulcer? That was the ques- 
tion on everybody’s mind when doctors 
attending World Congress of Gastroen- 
terology in Washington, D. C., indicated 
one out of ten men in the world today 
suffer from ulcers. Rich and poor alike 
pay a mounting bill of enormous cost 
for this common stomach ailment. 


Today thousands of men and women 
who suffer from hyperacidity, gaseous 
distention, nervous stomach, loss of ap- 
petite and acid indigestion can now enjoy 

long-lasting relief 


they’ve always hoped | 


for with RECLU. De- 
veloped by skilled 
chemists in Norway 
and brought to Can- 
ada by Olaf Birke- 
land, a chronic gastric 
sufferer. RECLU is 
now available in the United States. The 
RECLU Drug Co. Ltd. has opened a 
Seattle warehouse in response to in- 
creased demand. 


Don’t let stomach distress make life mis- 
erable. Try RECLU today and feel the 
prolonged relief RECLU can bring YOU. 
Now available without prescription, rap- 
idly growing demand has put RECLU in 
short supply. Many druggists are out of 
stock. If your druggist does not have 
RECLU write for information 
on closest source of supply or 
simply send your order on 
this coupon. 


RECLU DRUG COMPANY LTD. 


1931 Aurora Ave., Seattle 9, 
Wash. 


Please send me a bottle of 
RECLU. Trial Size $3.25 ( ) 
Large $6.00 ( ) 


City State 
My Drug Store is 
Name 
Address. : , 
(Please Print) 
All Canadian enquiries should be sent to RECLU 
DRUG CO. LTD., Vancouver 10, B. C, 
Lae RB ER EB R  BS  e eee 
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some reflex tenseness. Let the bed- 
room cool off after getting into bed, 
not before. 

Some people find that a bath un- 
der a sun lamp warms them so that 
relaxing is increased naturally—and 
they occasionally go to sleep under 
the lamp and suffer a sunburn. 
Avoid this danger by having time 
switches which automatically turn 
the lamps off. 

Reading in bed is a common way 
to help relax the mind and body. 
The wrong way is to read until you 
feel sleepy, and then brush your 
teeth, open the window and go back 
to bed. Those final preparations are 
likely to dispel the relaxation and 
give the waking network dominance 
over the sleeping network. 

The right way to read in bed is 
to have all toilet details taken care 
of and the windows opened for the 
night. Then read until drowsiness 
and relaxation are experienced. 
Slowly drop the reading and switch 
off the light while the sleeping net- 
work is in the ascendancy. Thus you 
keep relaxed, and can relax more. 

Our modern conception of pro- 
gressive relaxing was originated by 
Dr. Edmund Jacobson, director of 
the Laboratory of Clinical Physi- 
ology in Chicago and author of You 
Must Relax. There are two main 
aspects of his method. 

1. Progress from relaxing one mus- 
cle to relaxing others ; wider relaxing 
throughout the muscles. 

2. Progressively relax each mus- 
cle more and more; deeper relaxing. 

Dr. William Neufeld, experiment- 
ing with aviation cadets, found that 
those trained to relax progressively 
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went to sleep within an average of 
15 minutes. Untrained cadets took 
an average of 22 minutes. 

Here are some other gains re- 
ceived by the men who had been 
trained in progressive relaxing: they 
were less likely to awaken during the 
night ; they turned less in their sleep; 
they mumbled and talked much less 
in sleep. 

The secret of this method of re- 
laxing is found in those nudges of 
stretching and yawning which na- 
ture gives us when sleep is just 
around the corner: sprawl out in 
bed and stretch. Then simply do 
the opposite of what you did to 
make yourself stretch. That opposite 
action starts to let the muscles un- 
wind. De-stretch yourself. 

Progressive relaxing is done piece- 


meal. After the general de-stretching | 


just described, relax the legs some 
more. The legs usually relax before 
the other muscles on going to sleep. 
Relax the legs more by doing the op- 
posite of what was done in stretch- 
ing them a few minutes ago. Leave 
them relaxed. 

Then relax the back and abdo- 
men some more. 

Then progress to the shoulders 
and arms; relax them some more. 

Let the bed hold you. No need to 
hold yourself together as if you were 
afraid (anxious) of falling out of 
bed. Become a dead weight—limp. 

The neck and jaws are often the 
last to let go. They usually have re- 
sidual tensions that make sleep light- 
er than it could be. A surprising 
number of people try to sleep with 
set jaws, even grinding their teeth 
in their light sleep. The muscles at 


(continued on page 126) 
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This is the first time an authentic 
Hindu yogi has written his life story 
for Western readers. Yogananda’s 
eyewitness accounts of miracles 
performed by yogi-saints of modern 
India reveal the sublime capabilities 
of man...bring new light, confidence, 
and inspiration. Ambassador of 
India Binay R. Sen said: “If we 
had a man like Paramahansa Yoga- 
nanda in the United Nations today, 
probably the world would be a better 
place than it is.” 

A spiritual saga of transform- 
ing power...a book that captures your 
mind, your heart, your imagination. 
Newsweek called it ‘‘fascinating’’. 
Nobel prizeman Thomas Mann wrote: 
“T am grateful to you for granting me 
some insight into this fascinating 
world.”” An English reader writes: 
‘“‘Such peace and joy I have never 
known before. All fear has vanished.” 

You too will find this an extraordi- 
nary and rewarding book. Why not 
get a copy today? 


BOOKSTORE 
Self-Realization Fellowship, Publishers 





Wack retail jewelers are participating in Coronet’s 


“Christmas Gift Showcase.” They handle much of the 


gift merchandise advertised in Coronet. Look for the 


store nearest you to help with your Christmas shopping. 


CONNSCTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT 
G. W. Fairchild & Sons, Inc, 


HARTFORD 
Kay JI 
Savitt ri 0. M.G. Jiers. 
MIDDLETO 
Bernie Fields Jier. 
NEW BRITAIN 
Kay Jiers. 
Le Witt Jiers. 
NEW HAVEN 
Savitt Jiers. 
Sykes-Libby Jiers. 
NEW LONDON 
Perry Jiers. 
NORWICH 
Kay Jiers. 
STAM 
A. E. Betteridge, Jr. 
Kay-Finlay Jiers. 
WALLINGFORD 
Sykes-Libby Jiers. 
WATERBURY 
A. Green Jiers. 
Kay Jlers. 


DELAWARE 
DELMAR 
Duke's Jlers. 
OVER 


Kent Jlers. 

Sanders Jiers. 
LAUREL 

Oneal’s Jiers. 
MIDDLETOWN 

W. D. Hatton Jler. 
REHOBOTH BEACH 

Stamper Jiers. 
WILMINGTON 

Continental Jiers. 

Harris & Groll, Inc. 

Harris Jiers. 

J/d Jiers. 

Jewel Box 


DISTRICT OF COL. 
WASHINGTON 
Ambassador Jiry. Shop 
Capitol Hill Jlers. 
Carr Jiers. 
Circle Jlers. 
Frederick's JSlers. 
Kahn-Oppenheimer Jlers. 
Kay Jiers. 
627 7th St., N. W. 


Henry H. Klein jiers. 
ag "s Jers 
. McCall J 


Miller s Jiry. Comers, Inc. 


H. Schlosser Jiry. 
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MAINE 
USTA 
Nicolson & Ryan 
LEWISTON 
Barnstone-Osgood Co. 


Henry Nolin Jier., Inc. 
Rogers Jiry. Store 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 
ay ~~ Jiry. Store 
Kay Jier: 
Kingsley Gordon Co. 
BROCKT 


Stewart z ‘Heney, Inc, 
FITCH 
S. M. Nathan, Inc. 


MARYLAND 
ABERDEEN 

Saxon Jiers. 
ANNAPOLIS 


Robert Bers, Jiers. 

Braun's 

Burton's Jiers. 

Howard C. Heiss, Jler. 

S. & N. Katz 

Kay Jiers. 

Al 

Keithley Jiers. 
BETHESDA 

Lee Bord’s Jiers. 
BLADENSBURG 

Kay Jlers, 
CUMBERLAND 

S. T. Little Jly Co. 
EASTON 

rer, The Jier. 
FREDE 

Somaet s ». Store 
HAGERSTOW'! 

Kay Jlers. 

Saum’s Jlers., Inc. 
HANCOCK 

Creek's Jiry. 

Harper F. Diehl, Jiers. 
HAVRE DE GRACE 

Z. Witt, Jlers. 
HYATTSVILLE 


E. 
LEXINGTON PARK 

Park Jlers. 
ROCKVILLE 

Levey Jiers. 

Rockville Jiers. 
SILVER SPRINGS 

bats oa $s Jiry., Inc. 
SUITLAND 

Kay Jiers. 

K. T. Showers Jiers. 
TAKOMA PARK 

Jean Lee Dist. 


EATON 
Lee Bord & Sons, Inc. 
Kay Jiers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BERLIN 

Langlais Jiers. 
CONCORD 

Fickett Jiers. 


DOVER 
a E. Alie & Sons, Inc. 


Simon's Jiers., Inc. 
LACONIA 


Desjardine Co., Inc 
Pond Jiers. 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Gelula Jiers. 
BAYONNE 
Altschuler’s 
Kay-Finlay Jiers. 
BLOOMFIELD 
Max Voronoff 
CAMDEN 
Barr's Jiers. 
CLIFTON 
Frisco’s Jiers. 
CRANFORD 
Martin a 
ELIZABETH 
The Howard Co. Jiers. 
ENGLEWOOD 
Lebsons Jiers. 
FAIRLAW' 
Plymouth Park Jiers. 
— NSACK 
A. Lebson, Inc. 
Pennacchia Jlers. 
JERSEY CITY 
Kay-Finlay Jiers. 
148 Newark Ave. 
910 Bergen Ave. 
KENILWORTH 
Martin Jlers. 
MANCHESTER 
Pearson's 
MARGATE CITY 
The Treasure Cove 
NEWARK 
Abelson’s Jlers. 
The Howard Co. Jiers. 
Tappin’s Jiry. 
Wiss Sons, Inc. 
NUTLEY 
Nutley Jlers. 
PALISADES PARK 
LeBens Jiers. 
PARAMUS 
Kay-Finlay Jlers. 
PARLIN 


Sayrewood Jiers. 
PATERSON 
Arkin’s Jier. 
PAULSBORO 
Brown's Jiers. 
PENNS GROVE 
Brown's Jiers. 
PERTH AMBOY 
Masters Jiers. 
PITMAN 
James |. Cobbin 
PLAINFIELD 
Taylor's Jiers. 


PLEASANTVILLE 
Lee Jiers. 
POMPTON LAKES 
Arkin Jiers. 
RED BANK 
Reussilles’ 
RUTHERFORD 
Korwan's 
RENTON 
Hamilton Jiers. 
VINELAND 
Barrs Jiers. 
WESTFIELD 
Martin Jiers. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 

Frank Adams Jiers. 

Adels-Loeb, Inc. 

John J. Naughter Jier. 
AMSTERDAM 

Segal Jlers. 
BABYLON 

M. Weitzner, Jr. 
BATAVIA 

Bruner Jiy. Co., Inc. 
BAY SHORE 

Ferrara Jiers. 

J. Libfitt, Jier. 

Spivak’s Jiers. 
BEACON 


A. H. Caplan Jier. 
BELLMORE 
Nash Credit Jiers. 
BINGHAMTON 
Callan-Major Corp. 
BRO 


iN 
Henderson Watch Shop 
Kay-Finlay Jiers. 

316 E. Fordham Road 

3817 Third Ave. 
Menczer’s Jiers. 
A. Padilla, Jler. 

BROOKLYN 


Arrow Jly. 

H. L. Gross & Bros. 

Kay-Finlay Jiers. 

1363 Broadway 
461 Fulton St. 
57-21 Myrtle Ave. 

Truval Jly. Co. 
BUFFALO 

Kay Jlers. 
CORNING 

Earl's Jiy. 
ELMHURST 

Grippo Jiers. 
ELMIRA 

Furman Jiers. 
FLUSHING 

Greenwold Jlers. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 

Robert Jiers. inc. 
FREEPORT 

Forest Jiers., Inc. 


H. L. Gross & Brothers 
Kay-Finlay Jiers. 
JORNELL 

Cook’s 


THACA 
Cramers Jiers. 
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JAMAICA 
Kay-Finlay Jlers. 

JOHNSON CITY 
Wilber’s Jlers. 

LANCASTER 
Carson's Jiers. 


LITTLE NECK 
Stern Jlers. 
LONG BEACH 
Charmatz Jiers. 
MAMARONECK 
Berner’s Jiers. 
MANHASSET 
Hansen’s Jiers. Inc. 
MIDDLE VILLAGE 
Kalafer Sly. 
MOUNT KISCO 
Berner’s Jiers. 
NEW YORK 


Amer. & Swiss Watch Hosp. 


French Sly. 
Kay-Finlay Jlers. 
25 West 14th St. 
164 West 125th St. 
Lugerner’s Jly. 
Pierce and Watson 
Rena Jly. 
A. C. Sogno, Jiers. 
NEW ROCHELLE 
Lo Jiers. and Gifts 
ONEID. 
mickerd’ S$ Jlers. 
ING 


SWEGO 

Raymond Jilers., inc. 
PORT CHESTER 

Berner’s Jlers. 
PORT JEFFERSON 

Davis Jiers. 
QUEENS VILLAGE 

A. S. Watchmaker 
RICHMOND HILL 

Marlowe Jlers. 

Medefinat Jiers. 
ROCHESTER 

Kay Jiers. 

Love’s Jlers. 
ST. ALBANS 

Midel Jiers. 
ST. JOHNSVILLE 

Taubman Jly. Store 
SCHENECTADY 

M. B. Graubart & Sons 
SMITHTOWN 

Smithtown Sly. & Gift Shop 
SYRACUSE 

Alberts Jly., Inc. 

M. Lemp Jlers. 

Wilsons Leading Jiers. 
TROY 

Howies Jly. 
UTICA 

Kav Jlers. 
WAVERLY 
Shaw & Ball Jiers. 
WOODSIDE 

Garden Jlers., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIQUIPPA 

Henry Berger Jier. 

Gem Jlers. 
ALLENTO'WN 

Kay Jlers. 

Thornton's Jiers. 

T A 


L 

ls Jlers. 
AVONDALE 
William A. * oe Jlers. 
BELLEFONTE 

Temchack Jlers. 
BERWICK 

Joseph's Jiers. 
BETHLEHEM 

Haber’s 
BUTLER 
Milo R. Williams Jlers. 
CHAMBERSBURG 

House of Gems 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


CLAIRTON 
Teper’s Jiers. 

CLIFTON HEIGHTS 
Marella’s Jly. 


. Ga 
CONNELLSVILLE 
Posner's 
CORRY 
Grice J 
DORMONT. ‘PITTSBURGH 
Gordon Uhi Jier. 
DUBOIS 
Blankfeld’s Jiers. 
DUQUES| 
Kessler’s Jiers. 
AST 


$s 

Robert R. Smith Jier. 
FRANKLIN 

Feldman’s 

Klivan’s Jlers. 
HARRISBURG 

Rudolph H. Hirsch, Jr. 
HAZLETON 

Biumer's Jly. Store 
HOMESTEAD 

Lincoff’s 
HUGHESVILLE 

Harrimans Jlers. 
INDIANA 

Rogers Jiers. 
JOHNSTOWN 

Hammond Travel Serv., inc. 

Hardings Jiers. 
KUTZTOWN 

R. S. Leh Jler. 
LANCASTER 

Kay Jiers. 
LANSDALE 


ie s 1 sas & Sivsmths. 


LEHIGH 
Stewart 0. Mertz, Jier. 
LIGON 
Stitt’ : a. 
MANAYUNK, PHILA. 
A. E. Peters Jiers. 
McKEESPORT 
Morrow's Jiers. 
CASTLE 


Gillespie Jler. 
OlL CITY 
Best Jiers. 
Harvey Fritz 
Klivans Jlers. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Barr's Jiers. 
5th & Olney Ave. 
1112-14 Chestnut St. 
4650 Frankford Ave. 
7317 Frankford Ave. 
York Rd. & Eason Rd. 
ena oa i 
Nigro Jie 
Sydney Rosen Jers. 
PITTSBURGH 
American Home Furn. Co. 
Damis Jlers. 
Unger's Diamonds 
PLAINS 
Tom Dennis Jiers. 
POTTSVILLE 
Robert C. Green’s Son 
Styler’s Jiers. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY 
Paul Beatty Hers. 
QUAKERSTOWN 
Schanely’s Jly. Store 
READING 
Harbach’s 
Kay Jiers. 
Rogers Jier 


Stephen B. Rentschier Jiers. 


Arthur Schwemmer Jier 
Skopek Jlers. 
ROARING SPRINGS 
Mcintyre’s Jiers. 
SCHUYLKILL HAVEN 
John P. Fehr, Jier. 


SHARON 

Keystone Sales Co. 
SLATINGTON 

Schertzingers Jlers. 
SLIPPERY ROCK 

Dale C. Taggert, Jier. 
SUNBURY 

A. E. Wheeland, Jier. 
SWOYERVILL 

Stephen A. Gavelick Jier 
TYRONE 

Acklin Jlers. 
UNIONTOWN 

N. Kaufman, Inc. 
WAYNESBORO 

N. R. Harbaugh Jier. 
WELLSBORO 

Ralph H. a Jier 
WEST CHESTE! 

Harris sy 
WILKES-BARRE 

Millers Jly. Store 
WILLIAMSPORT 

Martin's, Inc. 


Kay Jlers. 

Mehi & Rittenhouse 

Shaggner’s Jiy. Store 

Joseph Weinbrom Jlers. 
YOUNGSVILLE 

John's Jiers. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE 
Kay Jiers. 
WEST WARWICK 
Lord’s 
VERMONT 
BURLINGTON 
Fremeau’s Jiy. Store 
ST. ALBANS 
M. D. Armstrong Jiers. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ye 
Eric 


BUCKH. 
ry ay 
CHARLESTON 
Berman's Jlers. 
Galperin Sly. Co. 
Kay Jlers. 
CLARKSBURG 
The Jewel Box 
BAR 


Irvin Jlers. 
FAIRMONT 
Lipson’s Jiers. 


HUNTINGTON 
Kav Jlers. 


ENOVA 
Capehart's Jly. 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA 
Fleisher Jiers. 
Kay Jiers. 
ANNADALE 
McCormick Jlers. 
ARLINGTO! 
Phillip A. Ballerino 
BLUEFIELD 
Virginia Ann Jly. 
BOWLING GREEN 
Tinder’s Jly. 
BROOKNEAL 
a & Tibbs Jiers. 
BUENA VISTA 
Bell's Yo 
CLARENDON 
Kay Jlers. 
DANVILLE 
Kingoff’s 
FAIRFAX 
Everhart Jlers. 


Wooddel is Jy. Store, Inc. 


FALLS CHURCH 
Falls — Jiers. 
— 
ert ihe Jeweler 
FREDER Ick SBURG 
' ippo’s Jly. 


The Jewel Box 
AMPTON 


Sanders Jly. Co. 
HARRISONBURG 

The Jewel Box, inc. 
HOPEWELL 

Robert H. Joel 
KENBRIDGE 

E. G. Love & Co. 
— ‘ON 

L. Hess & Bros., Jiers. 


bel bow Be oss. 

LYNCHB 
Backingham- Flippin, Inc. 
vary ey 's Jiers. 


The Jewel Box, Inc, 
Stewart's Jiers. 
LEA 


Winston Jiers., Inc. 

MT. JACKSON 
Wagay’s Jiy. Store 

NEWPORT NEWS 


A. Bartley & Sons 

Bartley, inc. 

Rene Jiers. 

Schneer's Jly. 
NOR 


iN 
The Jewel Box, Inc. 
PORTSMO 


seers. inc., Jiers, 


The Jewel Box, Inc. 
RICHMOND 
Bachrach’s Jiers, 
Bams Jiers. 
Hollywood Jiers. 
Morton's Jiers. 
ANOKE 
43] Jiers. 
ROCKY MOUNT 
Rocky Mount Jly. 
SHIRLINGTON 
Kay oo 
SOUTH BOSTON 
Hodges Jewel Box 
A. R. Via & Bro. 
SOUTH HILL 
Turner Jly. Co, 
SPRINGFIELD 
Sprinefield Jiers, 


AUNTON 

Eldridge Coates 
STRASBURG 

The Jewel Box, Inc, 
TAZEWELL 

Pobst’s Jly. Store 
VERONA 

Theodore A. Parmer, Jr. 


lENNA 

Ketterman’s Jlers. 
WARSAW 

Brodersen Jlers. 
WILLIAMSBURG 

Ha'imark Jiers. 
WINCHESTER 

The Jewel Box, Inc, 

Royal Jiers. 

STOC! 


oop K 

aa ood s Jiy. Store 

WYTHEVILLE 

The oa Box, Inc, 
130 W. Main St. 
970 N. 5th St. 





Hearing with my new 

Otarion Listener | 
made me part | 

of the family 

again! 


the back of the jaw, near the ears, 
are likely to be the culprits. They 
should be relaxed so that the upper 
and lower teeth barely miss being 
held together, lips closed lightly. 
Most people can quickly learn 
how to relax more than they have in 


'| the past by a little practice in this 


method. 

But the simplest way of all to fall 
asleep is to just forget about it—if 
you can. You don’t consciously con- 


~ ||centrate all day on breathing, just 


= 2 
Let the wonders of elechsonie teenth: the 
lonely wall of silence that separates you 
and your family. As thousands can tell 
you, the Otarion Listener gives you the 
finest hearing possible, next to nature’s. 
Yet, even your friends may not suspect 
you are wearing a hearing aid unless you 
tell them. Why not learn now how you can 
regain the wonderful freedom of hearing 
again? Write for Otarion’s free booklet on 
“Opening A New World Of Sound.” 


Otarion Listener Corporation, 4 Post Road, 
Ossining, N. Y. Without cost or obligation 
please send me your booklet Reta 3i.. sm A 
New World of Sound.” 


Name 


Address_ 
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because breathing is the basis of re- 
maining alive. Nature does the job 
for you automatically. The same 
goes for sleep. So why try to improve 
on nature? She’s had a lot more 
experience. \ebé/ 


APT ANSWERS 


A FIFTH-GRADE teacher in Ohio was 
giving the class a verbal test in word 
association. She singled out one 
youngster and asked: “Since pro 
means the opposite of con, can you 
give me an illustration of each?” 

The youngster thought a mo- 
ment then answered, “Progress and 
Congress.” —National Personnel Consultants 


A HUSBAND who had just learned of 
his wife’s infidelity dashed home 
absolutely red with anger. ““Misera- 
ble one! I know everything!” he 
shouted. 

The wife looked at him with dis- 
dain. “Don’t exaggerate so,” she re- 
torted calmly. “If you know every- 
thing, tell me, when was the Battle 


of Waterloo?” —SYLVIA CHARLES 





Married women are sharing this secret 


... the new, easier, surer protection 


for those most intimate marriage problems 


What a blessing to be able to trust in the 
wonderful germicidal protection Norforms 
can give you. Norforms have a highly 
perfected new formula that releases anti- 
septic and germicidal ingredients with 
long-lasting action. The exclusive new 
base melts at body temperature, form- 
ing a powerful protective film that guards 
(but will not harm) the delicate tissues. 

And Norforms’ deodorant protection has 
been tested in a hospital clinic and 
found to be more effective than any- 


Tested by doctors... 
trusted by women... 
proved in hospital clinics 


thing it had ever used. Norforms elimi- 
nate (rather than cover up) embarrassing 
odors, yet have no “‘medicine’’ or “dis- 
infectant”’ odor themselves. 

And what These small 


feminine suppositories are so easy and 


convenience! 


convenient to use. Just insert—no appa- 
ratus, mixing or measuring. They’re 
greaseless and they keep in any climate. 

Now available in new packages of 6, 
as well as 12 and 24. Also available in 
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FREE informative Norforms booklet 
+ Just mail this coupon to Dept. CO-011 


» Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N.Y. 


FEMININE SUPPOSITORIES 


Please send me the new Norforms booklet, 
in a plain envelope. 


Norforms 
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A NORWICH PRODUCT 


City 


Name 
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JMOMOMANY are the reactions when a youngster is faced with the 
possibility of a vaccination. 

One tiny moppet, determined to be brave, remained calm until 
face to face with the needle, then she leaned over and spoke softly 
into the doctor’s ear, “I think your mother’s calling you,” she said. 


——MRS. VIOLET E. MADSEN 


Ep NE SMALL Boy described a muggy day this way: “It’s the kind of 
weather when everything that’s supposed to stick together 
comes apart and everything that’s supposed to come apart sticks to- 


” 
gether. —MARIE H. BREWER 


@>\y FTER BIDDING a fond farewell to his family and leaving for a pro- 

fessional convention, a father learned that his five-year-old 
son knelt to his evening prayers with the words “Our Father, which 
art in Atlantic City. Be —EDWARD L. FRIEDMAN, Toastmaster’s Treasury (Harper) 


<<»> IVEN A HARMONICA for his birthday, four-year-old Billy tried un- 
= successfully to play his favorite song on it. When his older sis- 
ter asked to try to play the tune he told her sadly, “It’s no use. I’ve 
played up and down that thing and that song just isn’t there.” 


—JOHN W. BYRNE 


C HE YOUNGSTER was getting his third polio shot and the doctor 
? asked him which arm he would like it in this time. 
He quickly replied : *Mother’s!”’ —Dizie Roto Magazine 


WW HEN I ASKED my seven-year-old granddaughter, Karen, to 
go to our nearby supermarket, she was very excited and 
promptly skipped off before I could give her some money. 

Later, I learned from the store manager that after she had care- 
fully selected the items, she took her place in line at the check-out 
counter and when the cashier totaled her purchases and asked her for 
the money, Karen hesitated a moment then thoughtfully replied, 
“Oh, that’s okay, just reverse the charges.” —MRS. ELLA SEITMAN 


al EAR, SAID THE MOTHER trying to soothe her little girl, “I 
i. thought you said your earache was better. Why do you keep 
on crying?” 

“I’m waiting for daddy to come home,” the youngster replied tear- 
fully. ““He’s never seen me with an earache.” —CHARLES HAMMER 
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A museum’s great photographs 


Peering skeptically into Irving Penn’s inquiring camera, 
Pablo Picasso, painter extraordinary, sits for his own por- 
trait. This is one fine example of The Museum of Modern 
Art’s permanent collection of 2,600 photo prints, reflecting 
all nationalities, eras, styles and trends in photography, from 
which CORONET presents a selection on the following pages. 





Photography as an art: The Museum of Modern Art 
in New York was the first art museum in the world to exhibit 
photographs as an integral part of its program. Fitting, 
therefore, is the inclusion of several hundred prints from 
one of photography’s pioneers, Alfred Stieglitz. Winter, Fifth 
Avenue (right) was taken in 1893, during a snowstorm. It is 
typical of the revolutionary accomplishments of young 
Stieglitz who constantly did the “impossible” in camera 
work. One of the first photographers to use the new hand 
camera, instead of the huge tripod boxes, he spent 40 years 
shooting New York City at night, in storms; he portrayed 
people and animals in action, previously an insurmountable 
task. Stieglitz edited photography magazines and founded 
the famed “291” gallery at 291 Fifth Avenue. Here he ex- 
hibited such unknown European painters as Picasso, Matisse, 
Cézanne, Renoir and Americans Marin, Weber and Dove 
along with photographers’ works. Also among the American 
painters was Georgia O’Keeffe, whom he married. Twelve 
photos of her by Stieglitz are in The Museum of Modern Art’s 
collection. One of his photographers was the former painter, 
Edward Steichen, now director of the Museum’s Department 
of Photography. Steichen says that the collection mirrors “a 
technique differing completely from that practiced by the 
painter, who begins with a blank surface...The photogra- 
pher begins with a conipleted image... The process itself was 
born as a completed achievement and most of the earliest pho- 
tography suffers little by comparison with that of today.” 

















Festival of the naked, by Takahiro Ono, 1953, at 
Saidaija, Okayima, Japan. Ono risked his life to photograph more than 








30,000 near-naked men in annual scramble for sacred stick, supposed 
to bring fortune. Victor gets $278, year’s supply of rice. 


* . 














Tenement fire, 1939. Weegee (Arthur Fellig), living next 
to New York police station, keeps camera alert to delineate tragedies 


such as this fire where mother and daughter weep helplessly 
while another daughter and her infant burn to death overhead. 
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Tke swing, 1946. Brassai (Gyula Halasz) , former 
Transylvanian, roams Paris as Weegee roams New York. Intensely 


curious, perennially fresh, his camera penetrates faces, 
facades. Brassai shot swinging couple at amusement park in Paris. 
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Nede 
and window 


by Harry 
Callahan, 
Chicago, 1949. 
Callahan, 
“photographer 
of the obscure 
and the 
insignificant” 
fuses the 
documentary 
with the 
abstract. He 
makes intense 
personal 
statements 
about people’s 
lives through 
the use of 
reduction, 
simplification 
and isolation. 
He never 
actually shows 
faces, 
concentrates on 
surroundings, 
as in this 
juxtaposition 
of model and 
stark, 

lighted window. 
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Elephant and baby is fine example of work of Yila (Camilla 
Koffler), the world’s greatest animal photographer. Picture 


was shot in Africa. Later, in 1955, Ylla was photographing bullock 
race in India when she was thrown from moving jeep, killed. 





Seville, 1933, by Henri Cartier-Bresson reveals eye for composition, 
instinct to capture “the decisive moment” by this poet of the 
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Sleeping Egyptians Ernst Haas, renowned for impressionistic 
studies of light and shade, here contrasts blazing bars of 














sunlight, crawling over inert bodies, with deep shadows, symbolic 
of poverty stricken lives seeking surcease in dark slumber. 











New York at night, 1933. A sharp-focus, straightforward 
stare at the bare bones of a city by Berenice Abbott, 
an uncompromising realist, who despises the sentimental or tricky. 
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How words work 


BY DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Author of “‘A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage”’ 


Who was Hoyle, that we must play all games according to him? 


He was Edmond Hoyle who lived in 
London in the 18th century and 
earned his living by giving lessons in 
whist (the great-grandfather of 
bridge). His Short Treatise on that 
game was first published in 1742. 


The success of subsequent revisions 
encouraged him to write manuals for 
many other games. Settling others’ 
quarrels seemed to agree with him, 
since he lived to be 97 and was lay- 
ing down the law up to the end. 


Why is someone who is deceived said to be “<hoodwinked’’? 














Hoodwink meant literally to blind- 
fold, to cover the face so that the one 
covered could not see (and some- 
times so that he could not be identi- 
fied). Criminals were hoodwinked at 
their execution to spare them; wit- 
nesses were hoodwinked in dangerous 
trials, to save them. It is now used 
solely in its metaphorical sense: to 
blindfold mentally, to prevent one 
from seeing the truth, so that he 
might be the more easily deceived. 


Why is a store that sells food called a grocery? 


Because originally a grocer dealt 
only in the gross; he was a whole- 
saler. “Wholesale grocer” is, strictly, 
redundant, and “retail grocer” is a 
contradiction. At first grocers dealt 


What do you do when you mosey? 


Now you just sort of saunter or 
shuffle along, but formerly you were 





in almost anything salable—fish, 
hawks, etc.—but as importers they 
began to specialize in the lucrative 
spice trade. This led them gradually 
into foods and small kitchenwares. 


expected to step lively. Mosey is U.S. 
slang. It probably comes from the 
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Spanish vamos, “let us go.” At first, 
100 years ago, mosey was a com- 
mand, equivalent to “Scram.” Pos- 
sibly the persons so ordered obeyed 
with reluctance or moved off with 


studied slowness to preserve their 
dignity or to offer a feeble gesture 
of defiance. Whatever their reasons, 
the word has come to mean strolling 
or ambling in an unhurried way. 


Is it correct to speak of a receipt in cooking? 


Yes, this is the oldest meaning of the 
word. What we now call prescrip- 
tions were once called receipts. A 


Why is f spelled ph in such words 


The Romans started it, in order to 
represent the Greek letter Phi. Orig- 
inally this was a somewhat different 
sound from f, but by the year 400 a.p. 
any distinction had been lost. Eng- 
lish started to turn all these initial 


Why is a hypocrite said to weep 


Human beings in the aggregate must 
eat at least 10,000,000 animals every 
day. This is known as “a nourishing 
diet.” Once in a great while an ani- 
mal will eat a human being. This is 
known as a “shocking occurrence.” 
Among the few animals that have 
thus meagerly enriched their diets 
is the crocodile. It has been asserted, 
from antiquity, that he not only 
dined off passers-by but cunningly 
selected the most tender by weeping 
and moaning and then perfidiously 
seizing those that turned aside to 
comfort him. The term was particu- 
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much later meaning, that of a bill or 
statement, has now generally sup- 
planted the older one, but it is still 
heard, especially in the South. Else- 
where the related recipe is more 
common. Recipe is simply the same 
verb as that upon which receipt is 
based, but it is in the imperative, 
it’s an order: “Take!” Indeed the 
mysterious Rx at the head of pre- 
scriptions is only recipe abbreviated. 


as phalanx, phantom, pheasant? 


ph’s into good English f’s, but there 
was an outburst of pedantry in the 
15th and 16th centuries that turned 
them back to ph’s. One word that 
squeaked by, ironically, with the 
more sensible spelling: fancy. 


““crocodile tears’’? 


larly applied by our embittered 
fathers to ladies who imposed on 
masculine big-heartedness with their 
tears and then ruined the poor dupes 
that were moved by them. 








Palm 
Springs: 
wonderland 


a 
wasteland 


By pouring money onto the 
sands, they’ve 

made the desert bloom into 
a magic garden— 
complete with Mad Hatters 


BY DON MURRAY 


MIRAGE RISES from the inhospitable desert 105 miles east of 

Los Angeles. Traveling through this wasteland, the thirsty 
wanderer suddenly spots an opulent oasis of palm trees, incredibly 
green golf courses, luxurious hotels and inviting swimming pools 
decorated with bikini-clad movie starlets. He closes his eyes and 
opens them again, but this mirage is real; it is America’s plushest, 
lushest and most unlikely resort—Palm Springs, California. 
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One home there has a huge “Lazy 
Susan” where six sun bathers are 
slowly rotated electronically. Some 
living rooms not only have wall-to- 
wall carpeting, they have wall-to- 
wall swimming pools. Even the palm 
trees have their own personal fau- 
cets, and they are lit at night with 
floodlights which turn them into the 
world’s most exotic street lamps. 

Comfort isn’t only for the wealthy 
in this resort where the 13,000 pop- 


ulation is quadrupled every winter, 


where there is less than three inches 


of rainfall and the skies are prac- 
tically never cloudy. Even the local 
jail is completely air-conditioned, 
making it the coolest cooler in the 
country. The jail patio has an orna- 
mental fountain; one cell is padded 
with foam rubber, and the officers 
have their own gym, steam room 
and even a pool table donated by 
Harpo Marx. 

While creating a Garden of Eden 
in the desert, ingenious Palm 
Springs officials have won battle 
after battle against nature. For ex- 
ample, they have been bothered by 
sandstorms on the highways and 
railroads outside of town. Some- 
body said, “Could we glue the sand 
in place?” In most towns he would 
have been greeted with laughter. 
But not in Palm Springs. They are 
now experimenting with spraying 
the sand with a glue made of Tur- 
bozan-14, enzymes, grass seed and 
water, to make sure it stays put. 

But Palm Springs is really an in- 
door town. Although the average 
temperature is 81°, the thermometer 
can soar to 111° on a summer noon 
and plunge to 40° at night. Enjoy- 
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ing nature in Palm Springs usually 
means staring at a carefully culti- 
vated patio through a picture win- 
dow. Athletics, but not exercise, 
are the main activities. Adolphe 
Menjou once said, “I would call 
Palm Springs the home of the vari- 
cose vein.” There are regular heli- 
copter hops between the town’s 
dozen golf courses, and on the links 
everyone rides in carts. There are 
more than 1,500 thousand-dollar 
electric golf carts in use, and at the 
Thunderbird Country Club a survey 
revealed there were. 1.5 golf carts 
per resident member. 

It was only 107 years ago that a 
Government survey party found the 
spa after which Palm Springs is 
named—a mineral pool 30 feet in 
diameter bubbling out of the desert. 
And it wasn’t until 1872 that it be- 
came a stop on the Bradshaw Stage 
Coach Line to Los Angeles. In 1884 
Judge John Guthrie McCallum, 
who really wasn’t a judge, became 
the first permanent white settler. 

Two years later, Dr. Welwood 
Murray, who wasn’t really a doctor, 
purchased some land from Mc- 
Callum to build the 26-room Palm 
Springs Hotel for guests who 
thought the hot desert air and min- 
eral water would cure them of 
rheumatism, sinus, lumbago—and 
perhaps even old age. 

Palm Springs is rather proud of 
the fact it was established by a judge 
who wasn’t a judge and a doctor 
who wasn’t a doctor. It always has 
been an understanding town. When 
one of the city fathers was once 
asked for the latest scandal, he is 
supposed to have answered: “We’re 
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One patio features a giant “Lazy Susan” that rotates sun bathers electronically. 


too broad-minded to have ascandal.” 

Broad-minded or not, the attitude 
of the town is youthful, despite a 
large population of retired people. 
Two of Palm Springs’ grandes 
dames are greatly responsible for the 
local philosophy that life begins at 
65. Zaddie Bunker, who opened the 
first garage in Palm Springs in 1913, 
celebrated her 65th birthday by get- 
ting her private flying license. Now, 
at 73, she is the only great-grand- 
mother in the world licensed to fly 
multiple-engine aircraft and has 
been checked out on an F-104 Air 
Force jet interceptor. Judge Mc- 
Callum’s daughter, who came to 
Palm Springs when she was only 
five years old, is still hale and hearty 
at 81, and frequently rides horse- 
back before breakfast. 

But Palm Springs’ first love is 
visiting celebrities. The city was 
created by press agents and makes 
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no apology for the fact. In fact, 
Frank Bogert, the press agent-pho- 
tographer who did the most to put 
the town on the map, is now its 
mayor. Perhaps the high spot of 
Bogert’s career was the photograph 
of Chief Standing Bear of the Oga- 
lala Sioux that he planted in news- 
papers throughout the world. Its 
Palm Springs dateline lured un- 
known numbers of elderly, wealthy 
and hopeful men to Palm Springs 
when they noticed that Chief Stand- 
ing Bear had been arrested for rape 
at the age of 82. 

Long-time residents still talk 
about the good old days when New 
York madam Polly Adler would re- 
lax from her executive chores by a 
Palm Springs pool. And they recall 
how New York’s Mayor Jimmy 
Walker was greeted when he fled to 
Palm Springs from a grand jury in- 
vestigation. The city fathers organ- 
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ized a mock train robbery, halted 
the Union Pacific express and rode 
it into town in style. 

Celebrities-in-residence are 
pointed out with the same mixture 
of pride and reverence an Athenian 
accords the Acropolis. These hu- 
man monuments include honorary 
Mayor Bob Hope, Lucille Ball, Desi 
Arnaz, Jack Benny, Eddie Cantor, 
Dean Martin, Frank Sinatra, Lillian 
Roth, Jerry Lewis, Phil Harris and 
Alice Faye, Debbie Reynolds, 
George Montgomery and Dinah 
Shore, and the Marx brothers— 
Groucho, Harpo, Zeppo, Chico and 
Gummo. 

But Palm Springs does have its 
sensitivities. It is against the law to 
light a neon sign, and there are no 
motels in town. There are hotels, 
villas, ranches, inns, lodges, pueblos, 
chateaux, bungalows, manors and 
clubs—but not one motel. 

The hotels are quite extraordinary 
—and expensive. At the height of 
the season, you can spend $150 a 
night to stay at El Mirador, or 
“save” money by renting a one-bed- 
room flat in an apartment house for 
only $16,950 a year. Of course, if 
you do stay at a hotel you get some- 
thing for your money. At the Oco- 
tillo Lodge, each room has a double 
lavatory and a private patio for 
nude sun bathing, while the Desert 
Air Hotel has two 3,200-foot grass 
runways big enough to handle two- 
engine planes. Bob Cummings and 
Edgar Bergen are two of the many 
aviators who fly in and out of the 
Desert Air. 

The most astonishing sight in 
Palm Springs, however, is to walk 
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across the desert to the edge of a 
golf course. One foot is buried in 
sand which would apparently never 
welcome growth, and the other foot 
can stand on a rich green fairway. 
Recently Palm Springs has become 
one of the major golf centers in the 
world, and last year played host to 
the international Ryder Cup 
Matches and the U. S. Senior Open 
Golf Championship. 

In spite of the hazards of golf 
balls crashing through ceiling-to- 
floor picture windows, it has become 
fashionable to build homes on the 
very edge of the fairway. The av- 
erage home at the Thunderbird Golf 
Club costs $75,000. When Robert 
McCulloch was told he could not 
build a tennis court beside his house 
because the fence would be unsight- 
ly, he built a sunken court 15 feet 
below ground level. One patio fea- 
tures huge checkerboard tiles and 
wooden chessmen over two feet high 
so that you can play one of the 
largest games of chess, if not the 
best, between dips in the pool. 

Landscaping a Palm Springs 
home requires imagination and a fat 
checking account. Full-sized palm 
trees at least 40 feet tall are hauled 
in at $12 a foot, while rocks and 
boulders are artistically scattered for 
about $25 a ton. One local gar- 
dener, Cactus Slim, has more than 
700 varieties of cactus and other 
plants ready for instant transplant- 
ing and also sells a tasteful variety 
of bleached bones. A garden can be 
created in an afternoon, and a lawn 
takes only seven days from seedtime 
to first cutting. 

And the automatic sprinkling sys- 
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tems are complex and costly. Some 
come equipped with electronic con- 
trols so that different sections of the 
lawn are automatically watered at 
different times of the day—depend- 
ing on the position of the sun and 
the prevailing winds. Thus, you can 
fly to the Rivier. for six weeks with- 
out fretting about your garden. 

It is in the realm of interior de- 
sign, however, that Palm Springs 
residents outdo themselves. The 
kingsize bed is a pygmy there. They 
have super doubles and triple king- 
size, emperor and colossal models, 
and infinite variations of shapes. 
The double bathroom with complete 
His and Hers facilities is also very 
popular. And most bathrooms open 
on one side to a small patio, so that 
you can leave the pool, step out of 
your bathing suit into the shower, 
then step out of the shower into 
the dressing area. 

Of course, the swimming pool is 
the heart of the Palm Springs home. 
With one pool for every six perma- 
nent residents, the Chamber of 
Commerce claims the per capita 
swimming pool championship of the 
world. Forty-eight million gallons 
of water are necessary to keep the 
2,185 pools filled, and seven munic- 
ipal wells draw this vast amount of 
water from a plentiful water reser- 
voir beneath the desert. 

The average size of a Palm 
Springs pool is 18 by 36 feet. It uses 
an average 25,000 gallons of water, 
and it is alternately heated and 
cooled so that the temperature aver- 
ages between 75 and 82 degrees. 
There is an oval pool at the Tennis 
Club, one made in an hour-glass 
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form at Ocotillo Lodge, and a fig- 
ure-eight pool at the Shadow Moun- 
tain Club. 

If Palm Springs’ greatest export 
is well-bathed vacationers, its largest 
import is cold cash. The city has 
been in an almost perpetual land 
boom since the 1920s, quadrupling 
in size even during the Depression. 
In 1946 you could buy land for $25 
an acre on the site of the Thunder- 
bird Country Club. Now half that 
much land costs at least $25,000. 
Mrs. Nellie Coffman bought an acre 
and three-quarters for $2,000 in 
1909 to build the Desert Inn. It re- 
cently sold for over $2,500,000. 

Many years ago, Charlie Farrell 
and Ralph Bellamy bought 52 acres 
of waste land outside of town for 
$3,500 to the derision of their . 
friends. Today the famous Racquet 
Club, which stands on only 12 acres 
of that site, has sold for more than 
$1,000,000. On one bit of badlands 
there is a $20,000,000 development 
shooting up. It will include an 18- 
hole golf course, 2,500 homes, 60 
cooperative apartments, a hotel and 
a shopping center. 

Naturally, Palm Springs has scads 
of banks in which to store the prof- 
its, a brokerage house with a direct 
wire to Wall Street and all sorts of 
services to keep the millionaires 
happy. One such business is called 
Mr. Service. At the ring of a tele- 
phone he’ll have a house ready when 
the owners fly in from Honolulu or 
New York. He’ll clean out the pool, 
redecorate the living room, make 
up the beds, chill the martini 
glasses, fill the freezer, cater a meal 
and adjust the air conditioning. 
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Even some of the beds are super-colossal—like this 18-footer. 


Celebrities not only attract visitors 
to Palm Springs, they profit from 
them as well. Alan Ladd runs a 
hardware store, Bing Crosby a 
trailer park, Jolie Gabor the Bou- 
tique Shop. Bob Hope is in real es- 
tate; Desi Arnaz, Horace Heidt and 
Charles Boyer all own hotels; and 
some hotels, like The Whispering 
Waters, are owned by a covey of 
stars—Carolyn Jones and her hus- 
band Aaron Spelling, Hugh 
O’Brien, Lloyd Bridges, Pat Con- 
way and Dennis Weaver. 

Even the Cahuilla Indians are 
getting into the act. Under a lease 
arrangement, their property has 
mushroomed into the extravagant 
Palm Springs Spa this year. Its 
huge modern building includes con- 
tour step-down tubs and such re- 
finements as an inhalation room, 
where vaporized medicated fumes 
and infrared dry heat are available 
for sinus congestions; a hydro-jet 
swirlpool; a rock steam room with 
three levels of heat; needle showers ; 
30 masseurs and masseuses on duty; 
and hydrocollator mineralized hot 
packs and scotch mist. In this latter 
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treatment, the patient takes off his 
clothes and walks down a narrow 
tile corridor to a dead end, where 
he firmly grips two stainless steel 
pipes while millions of hot, sharp 
jets of mineral water are shot at 
him. 

Dress in Palm Springs is aggres- 
sively informal. The only conserva- 
tively attired people in town are the 
Indians. Pants of all lengths and all 
colors are topped by shirts a Hawai- 
ian would never wear. Even male 
evening clothes run to scarlet tuxe- 
dos and ruffled dress shirts. The 
most popular female adornment is 
the Palm Springs hat—a straw cow- 
boy hat reshaped and festooned with 
ribbons, bits of cloth, fruits, vege- 
tables, plants, dolls, sequins, bangles, 
cacti, jewels. 

As Nellie Coffman said many 
years ago: “I had a conviction that 
some day Los Angeles would be a 
big, crowded, noisy city. I wanted a 
sandpile for them to play in.” 

That’s just what Palm Springs is 
—the biggest, most glamorous and 
most extravagant sandpile in the 
world. i 
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BY ALTON KETCHUM 


Lhe man 
who 

was 
Uncle San 


The model 

was a lanky meat 
packer from 
Troy, New York. 
But he became 

a symbol for the 
ages during 

his own lifetime 


| pee PERSONS KNOW that Uncle 
Sam was a real person and that 
he became the symbol of the U.S. 
in his own lifetime. 

Samuel Wilson (widely known as 
“Uncle Sam”) was a meat packer in 
Troy, New York, who was awarded 
a subcontract by Elbert Anderson, of 
New York City, to supply the War 
Department during the War of 1812. 
Each barrel of salted meat was 
stamped with a small “E.A.” for 
Elbert Anderson and a big “U.S.” 
six inches high for United States. 

“Being asked by some of his fel- 
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low workmen” an eyewitness wrote, 
“the meaning of the mark (for the 
letters U.S., for United States, were 
almost entirely new to them) [some- 
body] said that he did not know un- 
less it meant Elbert Anderson and 
Uncle Sam—alluding exclusively, 
then, to the said ‘Uncle Sam’ 
Wilson.” 

Everybody around Troy knew 
Uncle Sam—hence the speed with 
which the joke caught on. Soon the 
“U.S.” stamped on wagons, muskets 
and uniform buttons came to mean 
that those articles belonged to Uncle 
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Sam. Our witness says that the story 
spread through the army, then the 
whole country. 

William Henry Jackson, the noted 
photographer, wrote: “Uncle Sam 
was to pay quite a price for his dis- 
tinction: for 40 years, simple people, 
as well as many not so simple, pes- 
tered him to set them up in business 
or, in the very least, to supply them 
with farms...” 

What did Uncle Sam look like? 

Lucius Wilson, a great-nephew of 
Sam Wilson, said that “in form and 
carriage he greatly resembled Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He was tall, well-pre- 
served ... had high cheek bones, was 


clean-shaven and wore his grey hair 
rather long.” He had a good sense 
of humor. When Lucius Wilson was 
a small boy he often visited his Uncle 
Sam. “Sent to take a pail of soup to 


Grandma, I stopped first to see him 
and when I delivered the pail . . . it 
contained nothing but water which 
he had substituted. Uncle Sam en- 
joyed the joke but Grandma called 
him ‘an old trickster’.” 

The first printed mention of Uncle 
Sam was in a broadside in the spring 
of 1813. Reference to Uncle Sam 
came more and more often until he 
finally displaced Brother Jonathan 
as the human symbol of the U.S. 
Brother Jonathan, a lanky, rural 
New Englander had stood for the 
common man, while Sam _ repre- 
sented the U.S. Government. 

The “Uncle Sam” character re- 
mained beardless until the Civil 
War. During this period the bearded 
Lincoln was often pictured in stars 
and stripes. Hence when Thomas 
Nast, the great cartoonist began to 
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draw his Uncle Sams in the ’70s, he 
chose a bearded version. Uncle Sam 
has had a beard ever since. 

Sam Wilson was born September 
13, 1766, in Menotomy, Massachu- 
setts, the seventh in a family of 13 
children. Sam was going on nine 
when Paul Revere rode out from 
Boston right past the Wilson place, 
warning of the British. 

In 1780, when Sam was 14, his 
father, Edward Wilson, transported 
the family by ox cart to Mason, New 
Hampshire. Sam grew up in Mason, 
and there he fell in love with, and 
later married, pretty Betsey Mann. 

Soon after arriving in Troy, in 
1789, Sam and his brother Ebenezer, 
established a brickyard, the first in 
the area. In 1793, the Wilsons en- 
tered the meat-packing business. At 
various times Sam Wilson also sold 
barrels, salt, flour, fruit, whisky and 
dry goods. His long life (he lived to 
be 88) , he often declared, was trace- 
able to getting plenty of sleep and 
rising at the crack of dawn. 

He had a reputation for being 
scrupulously fair, and was known 
for his readiness to help others with 
loans or gifts. In 1833, when a 
freshet swept away part of his brick- 
yard, those he had helped through 
the years subscribed an amount suf- 
ficient to cover his loss. 

Uncle Sam, the symbol, filled the 
void left by the overthrow of the 
British crown. And he has been fill- 
ing it ever since. Some say Uncle 
Sam is archaic. Maybe so. But he 
represents the sturdy individualism 
so much prized by Americans. One 
suspects that he will be around for 
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O* THE SCREEN, nothing seems impossible for 37-year-old 
Charlton Heston. As Moses in The Ten Commandments, he 
made the Red Sea part. As Ben-Hur, he won the world’s most 
thrilling chariot race—and an Academy Award as 1959’s best 
movie actor. But real life poses more complex problems, as Hes- 
ton well knows. For he can still remember that day in 1944, ina 
Detroit hotel room, when he found it excruciatingly hard to pick 
up a telephone. He was riffling through the Detroit phone direc- 
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tory when he came across a name 
that snapped him to attention. “Rus- 
sell W. Carter,” he read aloud. 

“Tt could be your father, Chuck,” 
his wife, Lydia, said. “Why don’t 
you phone him and find out?” But 
Heston seemed disinterested, a pose 
his wife recognized as his defense 
against any emotional experience he 
feared. He hadn’t seen or heard 
from his father in the 12 years since 
his parents’ divorce; he wasn’t quite 
ten at the time. Chester Heston, 
his stepfather, had been the only 
father he’d known since boyhood. 

“Why,’’ Heston asked himself, 
“should I make the call? What if 
Carter does turn out to be my fa- 
ther? We'll be strangers after all 
these years.” But Charlton Heston 
made that phone call—and he’s 
never regretted it. “At the sound of 
the voice on the other end, all 
Chuck’s defenses crumbled,” his 
wife recalls. “Suddenly he was a lit- 
tle boy again. All he could think to 
say was ‘Guess who this is?’ And 
then, timidly, “This is your son, 
Charlton.’ ” 

The unhappy home life that final- 
ly ended in his parents’ divorce had 
made Heston withdraw into a shell. 
It took the combined power of his 
own happy marriage, his reconcilia- 
tion with his father and, finally, suc- 
cess in his career to transform him 
into the strong, self-assured person- 
ality he is today. 

Heston speaks of his boyhood dis- 
passionately, as if it were not his 
own. “I was homely and self-con- 
scious,” he recalls. “My hair hung 
in my eyes. In high school, I never 
dated. And at the one dance I did 
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go to, I didn’t last long. My mother 
and stepfather drove me over to the 
school and dropped me off. After 
taking one look at the large crowd, 
I turned around and fled.” 

Born in Illinois and raised in 
Michigan, Heston went on to North- 
western University’s School of 
Speech. Lydia Clarke, a pretty bru- 
nette, first saw him in drama class. 
She found him “repulsive.” Then 
she saw him act in a university pro- 
duction of The Fall of the House of 
Usher. “He wasn’t the same person 
at all,” she says now. “In class he 
looked and acted like something 
from the backwoods. But on-stage 
he was simply marvelous.” 

Stage-struck herself, Lydia rushed 
to congratulate him, but her sudden 
display of attention caught Heston 
off guard. Flustered, he obeyed his 
first impulse. He stuck his tongue 
out. Then, blushing and stammer- 
ing, he asked Lydia to have coffee 
with him. 

“Chuck told me it was the first 
date he’d ever had with a girl,” she 
says, “‘and he certainly acted like it. 
Instead of sitting in a chair, he en- 
veloped it. Instead of talking, he 
orated, using the most elegant words 
in the English language.” 

Heston remembers being aston- 
ished that a girl so attractive could 
be so intelligent. “Lydia was the 
only girl I'd ever met who had the 
wholehearted preoccupation with 
the theater that I did. I was com- 
pletely captivated.” 

For the remainder of the semester, 
Heston was Lydia’s shadow. And to 
her surprise, she began to look for- 
ward to seeing him every day. Soon 
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Heston had himself a steady girl. He 
even began to comb his hair and pay 
attention to his clothes. In 1943, he 
quit Northwestern to enlist in the 
Army Air Force. And in March of 
1944, after a series of proposals by 
mail, Lydia decided to marry him. 
“T have decided to accept your pro- 
posal,” she wired him. 

As a radio-gunner with the 11th 
Air Force, he spent 17 dreary 
months in the Aleutians. “The best 
you can say is that it was a place 
where I could read all of Shake- 
speare,” he says. Discharged early 
in 1946, he and Lydia made straight 
for New York and careers in the 
theater. They moved into a two- 
room, $30-a-month, cold-water ten- 
ement in Hell’s Kitchen, a tough 
neighborhood on New York’s West 
Side. A mattress was their only 
piece of furniture, and $6 comprised 
their weekly food budget. 

Patiently, they made the rounds 
of the producers’ offices, and Lydia 
worked occasionally as a model in 
the garment district. Finally, they 
both got theater jobs—and together. 
Only they were working somewhat 
off Broadway—710 miles “off’—as 
actors-directors of The Thomas 
Wolfe Memorial Theater in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Eight months later, however, Hes- 
ton decided it was time to pull up 
stakes. “I felt trapped by security,” 
he says. “So we quit and came back 
to New York—and Hell’s Kitchen.” 

But Lydia had begun to appre- 
ciate security. As an inducement to 
pry her loose, Heston made a wager. 
If he landed a part in a Broadway 
play within two months, he’d buy 


her any hat she wanted. As it turned 
out, Lydia got her hat in two days. 

Hearing that producer Guthrie 
McClintic was interviewing for roles 
in a forthcoming production of 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopat- 
ra, Heston raced over to McClintic’s 
office. It was swarming with actors, 
most of whom were being turned 
away by the receptionist. The fortu- 
nate few sat on the far side of a rail- 
ing that guarded the entrance to 
McClintic’s private office. As Hes- 
ton saw it, only that railing sepa- 
rated him from a job. So when the 
receptionist disappeared into Mc- 
Clintic’s office, he vaulted over that 
railing and seated himself among 
the “fortunate few.” Ultimately, he 
got to audition for McClintic and 
walked out with a contract for a 
minor role. 

Antony and Cleopatra gave Hes- 
ton a year’s employment, and soon 
afterward he began to make a name 
for himself in television. His per- 
formance in a TV production of 
Jane Eyre \ed ultimately to a long- 
term Hollywood contract, making 
him the first actor signed for films 
on the basis of a TV reputation. | 

Heston’s first picture was Para- 
mount’s Dark City, a conventional 
gangland thriller. Aware that he 
had not made an auspicious debut, 
he set his sights on a role in The 
Greatest Show On Earth, which Ce- 
cil B. deMille was about to produce. 

Heston had been introduced to 
deMille while shooting Dark City. 
Some weeks later, as he was driving 
through the studio gate in his new, 
cream-colored convertible, he spot- 
ted deMille standing nearby. Act- 
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ing on the theory that it never hurts 
to salute a producer, he waved as he 
went by. His curiosity aroused, de- 
Mille turned to his secretary and de- 
manded, “Who is that fellow?” 

It. developed that deMille had 
seen a preview of Dark City and 
liked neither the film nor Heston. But 
finally, he arranged to run a reel or 
two of Dark City again, and on the 
strength of a reconsidered opinion 
signed him for the meaty role of the 
circus manager in The Greatest 
Show On Earth. 

That picture, one of the top ten 
money-makers of all time, estab- 
lisaed Heston as one of Hollywood's 
important new stars. Back in Hell’s 
Kitchen, he invested some of his 
movie money in a sealskin coat for 
Lydia, an original painting by Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, new tile for the bath- 
room and several feet of seamless 
velour which he nailed to one wall 
of the living room. 

Despite his success, it wasn’t until 
1953 that he and Lydia moved out 
of Hell’s. Kitchen—and then only 
because their tenement had been 
condemned and was about to be 
torn down. “The place brought us 
luck,” Heston explains, “and it 
would have been the height of in- 
gratitude to walk out on it.” 

Today, the Hestons live in the ex- 
clusive Coldwater Canyon district, 
just outside Beverly Hills. They also 
maintain a New York apartment 
commanding a magnificent view of 
the East River, plus a ranch home 
built on 1,400 acres of Michigan 
timberland 200 miles northwest of 
Detroit. And possibly because he 
can remember the day when all they 
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had was a mattress, in each of their 
three homes Heston has installed a 
luxurious bed measuring seven by 
seven feet. 


He’: WHO HATES crowds, re- 
fers-to their Michigan ranch 
as his permanent home. “Across the 
lake are a pair of rare bald eagles,” 
he will say, his voice rumbling like a 
cathedral organ. “We seldom see 
them, they’re so wild. But it’s nice 
knowing they’re there. They sym- 
bolize the whole place: isolated, re- 
mote, majestic. They are free, inde- 
pendent beings. Man is no longer 
that.” 

Like many people who were once 
shy and withdrawn, Heston some- 
times seems too positive. “Chuck 
has no use for people who are not 
intelligent and sensitive,” a friend 
has observed. “He complains about 
the persons he can’t get through to.” 
But ironically, sometimes the person 
Heston “can’t get through to” does 
not lack intelligence or sensitivity, 
but is simply as shy as Charlton him- 
self once was. 

Though many of their Hollywood 
friends are part of the film industry, 
few are actors. An exception was the 
late actor Paul Douglas and his wife, 
actress Jan Sterling. Douglas kidded 
Heston unmercifully. Noting Hes- 
ton’s Scottish ancestry and his thrifty 
ways, Paul tagged him “a student 
of the g-een,” and Charlton’s gar- 
gantuan appetite earned him the 
nickname, “The Bottomless Pit.” 

Heston lost still another close 
friend with the death of Cecil B. de- 
Mille. A dynamic man responsible 
for many of Hollywood’s greatest 
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epic films, deMille demanded an ac- 
tor’s complete dedication to his role. 
In Heston, whom he chose to play 
Moses in The Ten Commandments, 
deMille found an eager disciple. 

“Once I was in make-up as 
Moses I got to feeling I had disap- 
peared,” Heston says. “I didn’t sit 
on a camp chair between takes. I 
stood up. I didn’t drink coffee on 
the set or read a newspaper. Moses 
drank coffee, but not from a paper 
cup. I didn’t talk on the telephone 
from the set, either, because the ex- 
tras who might see me joking on the 
phone one minute might find it dif- 
ficult to fall on their knees in front 
of me the next.” 

Later, when the film was com- 
pleted, Heston turned down an in- 
vitation to endorse a nationally 
advertised beer. He felt that it 
wasn’t appropriate for Moses. 

In 1954, when Heston signed to 
play in The Ten Commandments, 
Lydia was pregnant. “If it’s a boy,” 
deMille promised, “he'll play the 
baby Moses.” And good as his word, 
he hired three-months-old Fraser 
Heston at $75-a-day for five days. 
The infant signed a special gold con- 
tract with a purple-inked footprint. 
Because Fraser hasn’t worked since, 
Heston refers to him as “the young- 
est retired actor in the business.” 

Heston’s own style of acting is in 
the grand tradition. When he’s 
working on a film he often comes 
home white, drawn, completely 
worn out. “Acting is a matter of life 
and death to him,” a fellow actor 
remarked. 

During the filming of Ben-Hur, 
the six-foot, two-inch, 195-pound 


Heston often wondered if he’d get 
through the picture in one piece. 
Filmed in Italy, Ben-Hur took ten 
months to complete, and director 
William Wyler was as demanding 
as deMille. Heston worked 12 and 
13 hours a day, six to seven days a 
week. Today, almost two years later, 
his hands still show the callouses he 
earned pulling a galley slave’s oar 
and handling the four-horse team 
in the film chariot race, which took 
three months to shoot. 

Heston practiced every day for six 
weeks before the perfectionist Wyler 
was satisfied with his performance 
as a charioteer. “Frankly, I was 
afraid of the horses,’ Heston ad- 
mits. “They were always lashing 
out, kicking and biting.” 

During the six weeks Heston and 
the four giant steeds rehearsed to- 
gether, they chalked up more than 
200 miles around the two-and-a- 
quarter mile arena. “I'll never for- 
get the day the final shot of the race 
was completed,” says Heston. ““The 
extras jamming the stands swarmed 
down on the track despite orders 
shouted by assistant directors. Be- 
fore I knew what was happening, 
they had me on their shoulders, car- 
rying me toward the arena gates. 
This bit of action wasn’t in the 
script, but it was so spontaneous that 
Wyler ordered the cameras to con- 
tinue turning. So the scene remains 
in the film.” 

A eligious man—he attends the 
First Congregational Church of Los 
Angeles—Heston nevertheless has 
no intention of allowing himself to 
be typed as a religious epic hero or 
the king of the spectacle films. Last 
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winter, at the peak of his career, 
with no long-term contract commit- 
ments to any studio, he took another 
stab at the Broadway stage, starring 
in The Tumbler, a play directed by 
Sir Laurence Olivier, whom Heston 
considers “the world’s greatest ac- 
tor.” The show closed within a week. 
His next movie, to be filmed in 
Spain, will be El Cid, in which Hes- 
ton will depict the 11th century ad- 
venturer-knight who drove the 
Moorish invaders out of Spain. 
Heston’s annual income runs well 
into six figures, and he has invested 
a healthy slice of it in enterprises 
ranging from an amusement park 


concession to a car-washing business. 

Heston has also organized his 
own film-producing company, and 
now his complex business affairs 
demand the attention of two agents, 
plus an accountant, a business man- 
ager, a tax specialist, and his father, 
Russ Carter, who acts as personal 
manager for some of his son’s in- 
vestments. 

Despite these financial fetters, 
Heston yearns to keep on emulating 
those eagles he admires, giving them 
stiff competition as a free, indepen- 
dent being. Having won his artistic 
freedom, he doesn’t intend to be en- 
slaved by it. \ebé 
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Each year the top 


football teams stage a 


fabulous brawl for 
a $50 chunk of silver 
while thousands 


go happily haywire 


Canada’s 


wild 
“world series” 


BY SCOTT YOUNG 


EVERAL YEARS AGO, when the 
Montreal Alouettes were hav- 
ing difficulty signing their expert 
field goal kicker, Chester McCance, 
to a football contract, they were 
amazed to discover why he was a 
holdout. McCance wasn’t even ask- 
ing for another penny in salary; all 
he wanted was to be able to buy 
tickets to the Grey Cup Game, the 
biggest, wildest event of the Ca- 
nadian football season. 
In short order McCance’s con- 
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tract included a clause entitling him 
to buy 20 Grey Cup tickets from the 
club, if they made it to the Grey 
Cup, and ten, if they didn’t. 

The Grey Cup Game, a contest 
for the Canadian football cham- 
pionship, and a $50 chunk of silver- 
ware called the Grey Cup, takes 
place annually between the winner 
of the four-team Eastern League and 
the five-team Western League. This 
year, on November 26, the game 
will draw a capacity crowd of 40,- 
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000 to Vancouver’s Empire Stadi- 
um. It could easily attract 400,000, 
if the stadium could hold that many. 
In addition, an estimated 7,000,000 
will watch it on TV. Football visi- 
tors will spend more than $1,000,000 
in Vancouver that week, in an un- 
inhibited manner which makes the 
game itself little more than the 
punctuation at the end of a long, 
rowdy paragraph. 

This will be Vancouver’s third 
time as host city. Toronto has 
handled Grey Cup crowds for many 
years. And Toronto’s The Royal 
York hotel—with 1,600 rooms, larg- 
est in the British Empire—has had 
long experience in handling Grey 
Cup revelers. So the Hotel Van- 
couver, as a polite gesture, asked 
The Royal York, a few years ago, 
to pass along any applicable trade 
secrets. 

To the Hotel Vancouver went 
this communiqué from The Royal 
York: “Remove all lobby furniture 
several days before game. Confer 
with local police to arrange extra 
protection, including the hiring of 
off-duty policemen to double, at 
least, your own security personnel. 
Two or three men should patrol each 
floor, every night, ALL night . . .” 

Like many a binge, this all began 
innocently enough. The Governor- 
General of Canada in 1909 was a 
sports-minded English peer, Earl 
Grey. He thought there should be 
a cup for “amateur rugby,” and put 
one up. Two Toronto teams were 
finalists the first year, and played 
before 3,800 persons who paid a 
total of $2,616.40. 


By 1935 a few “radicals” were be- 
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ginning to call the sport rugby foot- 
ball, and some teams had imported 
good college players from the U.S. 
But the game was stil! basically Ca- 
nadian rugby. Each team had 12 
men (a fifth backfielder was called 
the flying wing). Other chief differ- 
ences from the U.S. game included 
a bigger field (110 yards by 65), no 
blocking beyond the line of scrim- 
mage, and a scoring play called the 
single point. 

When Winnipeg beat Hamilton. 
18-12, it was the first time a Western 
team had won the Grey Cup. The 
Winnipeg Free Press, a staid old 
newspaper, greeted Saturday shop- 
pers with an extra, and a screaming 
headline: ““wowIk. PEGS WIN!” 

Young people danced on the main 
street. Respected citizens bought 
whisky and sat on the steps of banks 
and other business establishments 
toasting the amazing victory. 

East-West rivalry permeates Ca- 
nadian life. It is an economic, po- 
litical and psychological feud. A 
Westerner once told me earnestly, 
“Winning that game in 1935 was the 
greatest thing for the West since 
the railroad went through! It proved 
we could lick em at SOMETHING!” 

A lot of people seemed to agree. 
When Toronto beat Winnipeg 4-3, 
in 1937, Winnipeg had what would 
have been the winning touchdown 
called back by a referee named Ed- 
die Grant, who was a Winnipeg in- 
surance man. After Grant’s offside 
call, he didn’t sell much insurance. 
Eventually, he moved East where 
none of his prospects would know, 
or care, that he once had called 
back a touchdown that would have 
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given a Grey Cup to Winnipeg. 

While a few imports were be- 
ing paid most players were still in 
it strictly for the fun. They consid- 
ered themselves exceptionally well- 
treated if they found a case of beer 
in each hotel room after a game, 
and received a sports jacket and 
testimonial banquet at season’s end. 

A prime example of the old play- 
for-fun men was the late Chester 
McCance, who played in eight Grey 
Cups, helping to win three. Once 
en route from Winnipeg for a big 
game, he appeared in the railroad 
diner in his pajamas. When a lady 
remonstrated mildly as he walked 
barefoot across her breakfast table 
to join some teammates, he tested 
her coffee with his big toe and said 
crisply to the waiter, “Bring this lady 
some fresh coffee! This is stone 
cold!” The same toe, encased in a 
boot, later kicked a field goal from 
more than 40 yards out, at a difficult 
angle, to win the 1941 Grey Cup for 
Winnipeg, 18-16 over Ottawa. 

When the Calgary Stampeders 
finally broke the Winnipeg domina- 
tion of Western football in 1948, 
the vast but unorganized national 
feeling about this game was ready 
to burgeon—and the Calgarians 
were the ones to set the style. 

Part of their excitement was that 
they’d never made it to a Grey Cup 
before. Their fans, many of them 
suddenly rich with new oil discov- 
eries in that province, came by the 
thousands. They brought along 
some of the famed Calgary Stam- 
pede rodeo chuck wagons, cowgirls, 
cowboys, cow ponies. They paraded 
through Toronto on Grey Cup day. 
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Chuck wagons reined up at the City 
Hall steps. Cowboys made flap- 
jacks and passed them out freely to 
the shy but friendly natives. The 
Mayor of Toronto, a sober-sided 
and not previously adventurous 
gentleman named Hiram McCal- 
lum, was persuaded to mount a 
white horse and head the procession 
to Varsity Stadium. 

What has happened to the Grey 
Cup since 1948, when Calgary stam- 
peded into Toronto, shows in some 
simple figures. That year, 20,013 
persons paid $26,655 to see the 
game. In Vancouver in 1955, 39,- 
417 paid $197,182.91. The top seat 
price has since been raised to $10. 
The total receipts for this year’s 
game including radio and television, 
will be more than $500,000. 

But with all this change, the spirit 
still is much the same; although as 
the game has become professional, 
the roistering more and more has 
been left to the fans. Teams now 
tend to stay in quiet motels or small 
hotels—not only to keep away from 
the partying, but to avoid the in- 
cessant pressure for tickets. 

Lew Hayman, general manager 
of the Toronto Argonauts, once had 
a company president offer him five 
times the face value of as many tick- 
ets as he could provide—and he 
could provide none. 

When he was in Montreal Hay- 
man was a victim of one of the most 
ingenious Grey Cup ticket dodges 
ever uncovered. In mid-season, the 
club mailed to subscribers official 
application forms for Grey Cup 
tickets. These would be date- 
stamped when returned and when 
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tickets were available they would be 
sold to these elite applicants on a 
first-here, first-served basis. 

About a month before the Grey 
Cup, Montreal had all its Grey Cup 
tickets allocated on this basis, and 
closed the file. 

However, one night the club of- 
fices were broken into. A check in- 
dicated that nothing was missing. 
Then the ticket manager discovered 
that the office date-stamp machine 
had been tampered with. Someone 
had broken into the offices bearing 
a handful of bona fide applications 
for Grey Cup tickets, had found the 
file, figured out what dates had to 
be stamped on the applications to 
get tickets, and had done so. 

Then he had filed these late ap- 
plications in the proper order with 
the real ones! ‘There was no way 
of detecting them, because each 


one was from a real subscriber. 

The game itself? It’s always good. 
But it has changed from 1935. Since 
1954, the East has won only once— 
in 1957. But there is no danger of 
this domination producing a lack of 
interest: the West will never tire of 
licking the East. 

Lew Hayman believes the Grey 
Cup will become even bigger. He 
would like to see a two-game, total- 
points Grey Cup, the games played 
on successive Saturdays. The week 
between would be filled with every- 
thing that now is part of the show, 
plus a championship fight, National 
League hockey, a trade fair, new 
stage productions; or, as he says, 
“the works!” 

But there is some doubt that even 
the hardy Canadian constitution 
could stand any expansion of this 
nature. \ 
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“The 
most heroic 


story 
of 


Our 


BY LEON URIS 


author of 
the best seller, ‘‘Exodus’’ 


Leon Uris in Israel 





“So that their deeds may never die,”’ 


the author of the best-selling epic of our day 


made a pilgrimage to write this 
dramatic account of the last 42 days and 


nights of agony in the Warsaw Ghetto 


N THE EARLY HOURS of an April morning in 1943, Nazi sol- 
diers marched into the Warsaw Ghetto singing, confident 
they would clean out the Jews swiftly and mercilessly. Their 

leader, SS General Jiirgen von Stroop, had vowed to his supe- 
riors that he would do the job in less than a week. # Sudden- 
ly, von Stroop’s jackbooted SS men came to a halt at Zamenhof 
and Mila Streets. Squinting up at the rooftops, they spied a 
company of Jewish fighters looking down at them. ™@ Then 
a Jew, poised on the rooftop, lit and hurled the fire bomb 
that was the signal to open fire on the Nazis. The bottle 
crashed on the helmet of a soldier and turned him into a torch. 
This was the opening shot in one of man’s immortal fights for 
freedom. It was the beginning of the most heroic battle waged 
against tyranny in the 20th century. Mi I want the world to 
know the facts about this epic struggle—the facts as I learned 
them, despite Polish efforts to distort the truth. Mf In the first 
part of my novel, Exodus, I touched upon an account of the 
events in the Warsaw Ghetto during the German occupation; 





in the summer of 1959 I determined 
to delve more deeply into it. 

In Israel, I renewed old friend- 
ships with Yitzhak Cukierman and 
his wife, Ziviah Lubetkin. He was 
the legendary “Antek,” a leader in 
the rebellion, and she became one 
of the great heroines of the Jewish 
people. They arranged interviews 
for me with most of the survivors in 
Israel, and wrote letters for me to 
key people in Poland. Then I went 
to Warsaw. I received complete as- 
surance from the Polish Govern- 
ment of its support for my project. 
Some people tried to help me, but I 
was officially boycotted from the 
moment of my arrival in the capital. 

On Sunday, my second day in 
Warsaw, I walked alone until I 
came to the desolate remains of the 
Warsaw Ghetto—an expanse of rub- 
ble and hard-caked dusty fields 
bearing no tree, no blade of grass. 
Upon this site, once stood an incred- 
ible, vast human stockyard. 

The ghetto had stood near the 
center of the city, 100 square blocks 
where over 500,000 people were 
herded behind a 12-foot brick wall, 
and systematically destroyed by 
disease, starvation and assembly- 
line murder in the gas chambers 
of the Treblinka Extermination 
Camp. 

Now, a few clapboard shacks 
stood on the site of a slave-labor 
factory which once manufactured 
brushes for the German Army. Here 
and there on the dusty field was an 
abominably constructed hovel, built 
from unclaimed rubble. I followed 
the line of the former wall on Stawki 
Street until I came to a large gray 
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concrete building, once the transfer 
center for deportations. Through 
its portals had passed over 400,000 
men, women and children bound 
for Treblinka Extermination Camp. 
From here each day 40 trains had 
hauled off 6,000 people. Snarling 
dogs and SS men with whips 
crammed human cargo into the cat- 
tle cars. What grisly dramas had 
been played out on this spot! 

I walked south again until I found 
the cemetery of what had once been 
the largest Jewish community in 
Europe. Here I found the one re- 
maining stretch of the ghetto wall. 
Broken glass was cemented into the 
top, covered by triple strands of 
barbed wire. The cemetery was un- 
kempt, covered with weeds, the 
tombstones in disarray from con- 
stant looting. I found the grave of 
Zamenhof, the inventor of Esper- 
anto. Around me were the huge 
common graves of corpses picked up 
daily from the ghetto streets. 

A new structure stood on the 
ground of the Tlomackie Syna- 
gogue, the symbol of Jewry in Po- 
land, which the Germans dynamited 
as the final salute to genocide. 

At the southern end of the ghetto, 
the Poles had built a large worker’s 
housing development. The build- 
ings had to be constructed ten to 12 
feet above the street level because 
the falling debris of the destroyed 
ghetto had raised the elevation of 
that entire portion of the city. 
Across the river, in the Praga sub- 
urb, enough rubble had been carted 
away from the ghetto to build a 
100,000-seat stadium. 

I searched for the monument 
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which marked the uprising, and cut 
diagonally over a dusty field that 
was once Gesia Street. The monu- 
ment was boarded up and sinking 
in the soft ground. 

“Jew! Jew!” 

A half-dozen Polish children were 
throwing rocks at me. 

Back at the hotel, I locked my 
door and I fell into a troubled sleep. 

In the days following, I saw doz- 
ens of people and was taken to those 
places I wanted to see. Yet, I sus- 
pected I was being followed. I was 


The Nazi 
became 

a flaming 
torch as 

the fire 

bomb smashed 
into him. 
Then the 
rebels 

opened fire. 





certain that my phone was tapped. 

On the last day I returned to the 
ghetto to pay a final homage at 18 
Mila Street, the site of an under- 
ground “bunker” the Jewish fight- 
ers had made their command post. 

Mila 18 is now a junkyard. The 
proprietor is delighted with the 
extra source of income he gets by 
charging admission to sentimental 
Jews who make pilgrimages to a 
shrine marked only by a round of 
brick and dirt, a stone tablet and a 
rusted German helmet. As I climbed 








Men, women and children charged tanks barehanded—refused to be taken alive. 


the mound I remembered the words 
of Antek and Ziviah and the other 
survivors, and I knew the journey 
had not been in vain. ... 


AT THE END of 1942 only 50,000 
Jews, slave laborers and a few 
on-duty officials survived in the 
ghetto. Among them, 1,000 hard- 
core idealists—youngsters, mostly in 
their early 20s—had managed to 
arm themselves with a few dozen 
rifles, pistols and a single automatic 
weapon, smuggled in at great cost 
and risk. Some were even purchased 
from wounded German soldiers 
being transferred back to hospitals 
in Germany from the Russian front. 
Bottle bombs and water-pipe gre- 
nades were improvised. 
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In the first month of 1943 these 
desperate few struck. They seized 
control of the ghetto, disposed of 
their own hated police and the 
flunky Council and told the Ger- 
mans, “Come in and get us.” 

At first, the Germans tried to coax 
them out with promises of decent 
work camps. The Nazis were re- 
luctant to risk a rebellion which 
could explode throughout their em- 
pire. There were few takers. 

Enraged at such defiance, the 
Germans called in General von 
Stroop. “Obliterate the ghetto,” he 
was ordered. On the eve of April 
19—Passover, one of the holiest days 
in the Jewish year—Stroop’s forces 
surrounded the ghetto. The Jewish 
fighters were outnumbered 16 to 
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one, the weight of arms against them 
almost 1,000,000 to one. 

Inside the ghetto the Jews cele- 
brated their Passover in bunkers 
with the traditional Seder, the re- 
telling of the story of the flight from 
Egypt’s Pharaoh to freedom. On 
this night they faced another Phar- 
aoh—with no hope of escape. 

The bunker beneath Mila 18 held 
some 200 people, the Central Com- 
mand of the Jewish Fighters led by 
young Mordechai Anielewicz. An- 
tek was beyond the ghetto walls 
pleading for help from the Polish 
underground Home Army. Ziviah 
Lubetkin was second in command in 
another bunker in the “brush- 
maker’s district.” 

In the Mila 18 bunker there was 
barely enough oxygen to keep a doz- 
en candles burning. Six escape tun- 
nels led out of Mila 18. Each of the 
six rooms was named for one of Po- 
land’s extermination camps; Aus- 
chwitz, Chelmno, Madjanek, Tre- 
blinka, Belzec and Zobibor. 


The last rabbi left in Warsaw 


conducted the Seder. Once a paci- 
fist, he now said: ““The truest obedi- 
opposition to 


ence to God is 
tyranny.” 

It was with this thought that 
Mordechai Anielewicz sent his rab- 
ble army to meet the German at- 
tack. The tormented Jews—men 
and women—poured a _ withering 
fire into German ranks with three 
years of pent-up bitterness spewing 
from their guns. These were the 
first Jews during World War II to 
fight as a people and rebel against 
the Nazis. Caught by surprise, the 
Germans fled, leaving their dead 
and wounded, and the first day 
marked a smashing victory for the 
rebels. On the second day, the SS 
returned in greater force and with 
tanks. This time they walked into a 
land mine planted at the gates of the 
brushmaker’s factory. On the third, 
fourth and fifth day the Jewish 
fighters ambushed German patrols, 
and stopped their tanks. The Jews 
refused to be taken alive. Men and 
women flung themselves into their 


Driven into the sewers, they linked hands and inched through the slimy bilge. 





captors, pulling the pins of grenades. 

At the end of the week in which 
victory had been promised, the Ger- 
mans were compelled to change 
their tactics. They pulled out of the 
ghetto, and began an around-the- 
clock artillery bombardment. Each 
day, German patrols probed, but 
without success. By night they dared 
not even enter, for the Jewish fight- 
ers, dressed in uniforms stripped 
from German casualties, struck like 
phantoms. 

At the end of the second week, 
confounded by the rebels’ valor, von 
Stroop gave the order to burn down 
the ghetto. 

The Jewish forces which had used 
rooftops for passageways were now 
forced down into the bunkers. 
Communications were broken be- 
tween fighting units. Each gram of 
food eaten, each drop of water 
drunk, each bullet fired, each cas- 
ualty could not be replaced. 

On the eve of Easter Sunday the 
sky around Warsaw was ablaze with 
the ghetto fire, but people beyond 
the wall closed their ears to the 
cries from within. The Warsaw fire 
department circled the ghetto to 
keep the flames inside the walls. 

At the end of the third week’s 
fighting, the ghetto area was leveled 
and sizzling. The Germans lifted 
the artillery and their patrols edged 
in. Starved, thirst-crazed Jewish 
fighters continued the battle in the 
rubble. Suicide attack followed sui- 
cide attack. But German power had 
to tell. Bunker after bunker was lo- 
cated and destroyed. The Nazis 
pursued relentlessly with dogs and 
detectors. Children were tortured 
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before their mothers to force revela- 
tion of location of a bunker. 

I walked down from the mound 
at Mila 18 and left the junkyard. I 
drove to Stawki Street and stopped 
at a manhole near the location of 
the Franceskanska Bunker. I re- 
membered the words of Ziviah Lu- 
betkin: 

“Mark Edelman, the commander 
of the brushmaker’s district, sent me 
out with a patrol to see if we could 
contact Mila 18. We waited until 
night and wrapped our feet in rags 
so we wouldn’t make noise. It was 
only a few blocks but in the flame 
and rubble it seemed it took an eter- 
nity to crawl the distance. A wall 
collapsed behind me, killing half our 
patrol. When I reached Mila 18 I 
discovered the Germans had been 
there first. Mordechai Anielewicz, 
our beloved leader, and 200 of our 
comrades had been gassed to death.” 

It took until dawn for Ziviah Lu- 
betkin to get back to the France- 
skanska bunker. The 80 remaining 
fighters came to a desperate deci- 
sion. Food, water and ammunition 
were depleted and they were cut off 
from their forces. Mark Edelman 
ordered them to take to the sewers. 

The canals were near boiling from 
the heat of the fires above. Hun- 
dreds of bodies floated about. The 
people in the Franceskanska bunker 
plunged into pitch blackness hold- 
ing hands in a chain moving inch by 
inch through the slimy bilge. At 
times the canal pipe grew tiny, forc- 
ing them to crawl on their hands 
and knees for several hundred yards. 
In other places, the canal grew 
large and they walked on tiptoes 
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A handful of survivors was rounded up—but the spiritual victory was theirs. 


through neck-high sewage. The 
line crept on for 12 hours beneath 
Warsaw until it came to the des- 
ignated manhole. This ‘was the 
agreed point for rendezvous with 
underground elements outside the 
ghetto who were to lead them to 
safe hiding places. 

They waited. Above them, they 
heard children playing on the streets. 
One man went insane from thirst 
and drank the water. He was dead 
in minutes. After 30 hours, help 
arrived and the ordeal was over. 

There are only a few survivors 
alive today. All of them have tales 
of miraculous escapes. Some went 
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on to fight as partisans. Others took 
part in the Home Army’s futile re- 
bellion in 1944. Most, like Antek 
and Ziviah, slipped through a Brit- 
ish blockade to Palestine and fought 
in Israel’s war of liberation, before 
rebuilding their shattered lives. 
General von Stroop and many of 
his confederates met their fate at 
the end of a rope as war criminals. 
Some are still at large. 

For 42 days and 42 nights this 
valiant little force held its ground. 
That’s pretty damn good when you 
consider that Norway, the Low 
Countries and Denmark each held 
for a total of only a few days. All of 
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Poland lasted for only 26 days. Even 
after the Warsaw Ghetto was de- 
stroyed, men, women and children 
continued to fight on in the rubble 
for months until their strength gave 
way and they were rounded up. 
Why was the Polish Government 
so uncooperative, so anxious for me 
to accept their version of the story? 
No one wanted the responsibility 
of answering for what I would write. 


By contrast they have the mag- 
nificent examples of the behavior of 
the Danes, Swedes, French, Italians, 
and Dutch who risked a great deal 
to save their Jewish communities. 

As for the uprising: there is 
nothing to compare with it. Not 
the Alamo nor Thermopylae. 
Never have two more unequal forces 
squared against each other and few 
times in history have unarmed civil- 


I don’t think the extermination 
camps could have existed any- 
where but in Poland, with its cen- 
turies of anti-Semitic tradition. Un- 
like the Germans, who cannot hide 
their participation in genocide, the 
Poles would like to forget and have 
the world forget, their apathy. But 
their guilt will continue to haunt 
them for centuries. 


ians chosen to confront their hour 
of death with greater dignity. It 
was, indeed, a redemption for the 
humiliation suffered in the ghetto 
years. It has given us an eternal 
message. If we are ever faced with 
a similar situation, we pray we 
would have the courage to be among 
those last few who stood in defiance 
of tyranny. ‘id 


THOUGHTFUL REMINDER 


CARROLL REECE, onetime G.O.P. chairman, says that in 
one of his first cases after having been admitted to the 
Tennessee bar, he represented a sharecropper’s widow 
in a suit against an insurance company. 


The defense was ably represented by two dapper city 
attorneys who worked in shifts and put on an impres- 
sive show. 


Reece was satisfied with the way things were going 
when court recessed for lunch, so he was shocked when 
his client insisted on getting another lawyer to help 
him. 

“Tm doing all right,” Reece protested. “Why do you 
want another lawyer?” 

“Well,” came the reply, “I’ve been watching them 
insurance lawyers and when one of them is up speak- 
ing, the other one is sitting there thinking. And when 
you're up speaking, there ain’t nobody thinking.” 


—MAXWELL DROKE, The Speaker’s Handbook‘: of Humor, Harper & Brothers 
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Our 
daredevil 


couriers 
of 


State 


Neither wars, 
revolutions 

nor plane 
disasters daunt 
the travelers 
with 

the top-secret 
luggage 


BY MARTIN ABRAMSON 


ene ON A PEAK near the Austrian resort where 
he was vacationing, U.S. Navy Captain Oscar Dodson 
peered anxiously up into clouds and mist. A plane was lost, 
its motors faltering ominously. Suddenly, with a thunderous 
explosion, it crashed into the side of the mountain. Dodson 
raced toward the disaster and found one of the survivors, 
young Frank Irwin, suffering from severe facial burns and 
a fractured pelvis. Dodson gave him first aid and Irwin 
promptly tried to crawl back into the plane. But another 
passenger stopped him. Seconds later, a second explosion 
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destroyed the remnants of the plane. 

Irwin was a U.S. State Depart- 
ment courier, flying with secret 
orders to our Embassy in Vienna. 
One of his sealed pouches had 
blown up with the plane, but he 
clutched the other grimly, refusing 
a sedative for fear of losing con- 
sciousness. Dodson showed his Navy 
credentials and offered to deliver 
the pouch. “My orders are to hand 
it over personally to an Embassy 
official,” the courier told him. 
“Please, just keep me awake.” 
Irwin spent a half-hour more awake 
—and in agony—before he could 
turn over his precious cargo to the 
proper authorities. 

Irwin’s gallant devotion to duty 
which won him the State Depart- 
ment’s Distinguished Service Medal 
—was in the best tradition of the 
U.S. Diplomatic Courier Service. 
Charged with the mission of getting 
their messages through, these globe- 
girdling mercuries of State are 
worthy successors to the Pony Ex- 
press riders. 

The State Department uses radio 
and cable to send urgent, short mes- 
sages overseas, but all lengthy secret 
and top-secret orders are carried 
personally by courier. “Radio mes- 
sages are transmitted in code,” a 
State Department official explains, 
“but codes can be broken.” 

U.S. diplomatic couriers travel 
9,500,000 miles a year, with each 
messenger making the equivalent of 
five-and-a-half annual trips around 
the globe. Ordinarily, they travel 
on commercial airlines, but they 
also use train, jeep, ferry and, in 
emergencies, ox cart and rickshaw. 
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Four couriers have been killed in 
air crashes, and several others se- 
riously injured. Not a week goes by 
that a courier isn’t involved in some 
near-miss. Last year, planes carry- 
ing couriers almost collided with jet 
fighters four times; engines conked 
out 38 times; twice cabin doors 
opened suddenly in mid-air; four 
fires broke out aloft; six runways 
were overshot; and there were near- 
ly adozen other mechanical mishaps. 

Often forced to travel through 
riots and revolutions, couriers are 
frequently caught in the crossfire. 
When courier John Powell stepped 
out of his plane at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, a fcw years ago, he was greeted 
by a hail of bullets instead of the 
usual official handshake. He raced 
out of the line of fire, then tried to 
flag down a car or a truck. None 
was around so he started walking. 
Unused to the rarefied atmosphere 
of the Andes and burdened by his 
heavy pouches, Powell became dizzy 
and fell several times. Each time, he 
picked himself up and staggered 
along. When he reached the empty 
streets of Bogota, rebel snipers mis- 
took him for a Government agent 
and began shooting at him. 

Outside the U.S. Embassy build- 
ing, Powell was attacked by three 
revolutionaries armed with knives 
and machetes. He was stabbed a 
half dozen times, but managed to 
drag his pouches into the Embassy. 
Just before he collapsed from loss 
of blood, he asked for a receipt for 
the delivery. (Couriers may not sur- 
render their pouches unless they re- 
ceive a receipt from the proper 
official.) Powell later recovered. 
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The first known diplomatic cour- 
ier service started in 3,000 B.c., 
when King Sargon of Babylon em- 
ployed runners to carry his mes- 
sages. The first modern couriers 
were Britain’s Kings Messengers, 
organized in 1641. America’s cour- 
ier system was unorganized for more 
than 100 years. Ships’ captains, 
businessmen and travelers were im- 
portuned to carry sealed diplomatic 
messages overseas. After the out- 
break of World War I, some of our 
embassies began to use diplomatic 
personnel to carry mail and mes- 
sages. Finally, on December 2, 1918, 
the Diplomatic Courier Service 
was established. 

In 1933, during an economy 
wave, the Service was abolished. 
Two years later, however, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt revived it, 
with an operating budget of $24,000 
a year, and during World War II 
the Service grew into a giant global 
operation. 


oe 1940, courier Henry Coleman 
was aboard the liner Western 
Prince when it was sunk by a subma- 
rine in the Atlantic. Given up for 
dead, Coleman suddenly popped up 
in London four days later. With his 
precious pouch, he had reached a 
lifeboat, and taken charge of the 
craft as it tossed around in heavy 
seas for half a day. Finally, the sur- 
vivors were rescued by a freighter. 
Courier Al Frazier was leaving 
Yugoslavia in 1941—before Amer- 
ica entered the war—when German 
soldiers boarded his train and de- 
manded his pouches. “I’ve got 
dynamite inside them and I'll blow 
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us all up if you come any closer,” 
Frazier shouted. His bluff worked 
and the Germans let him pass. 

Courier Horton Telford’s “Jour- 
ney to Istanbul,” a year before 
Pearl Harbor, has become a Diplo- 
matic Service classic. Telford flew 
from Switzerland to Rome. His next 
stop was to be Athens, but the Ital- 
ians declared war on Greece that 
day and closed off all air travel. 
Telford boarded a train which took 
him to the Yugoslav-Greek frontier. 
There he found that no trains or 
cars were entering Greece. Re- 
sourcefully, he hired porters to help 
him lug his five 60-pound sacks on 
foot 12 miles across country to the 
Greek railroad at Kavalla. Near the 
station, he was strafed by Italian 
planes. His porters fled, but Telford 
carried his bags into the station, one 
by one, and boarded a train for 
Athens. The train was strafed re- 
peatedly. A nervous passenger ac- 
cused Telford of being a Nazi spy, 
and Greek train guards put him 
under arrest. 

In Athens, he was questioned for 
hours by Greek officials before he 
was allowed to continue. He hired 
a car to get him to the Turkish fron- 
tier but a rainstorm bogged the car 
down in mud. Telford found a team 
of oxen to pull the car out. It 
wouldn’t start, so he rode the ox cart 
to a railroad station in time to flag 
down an express train to Istanbul. 
When he finally arrived, his diplo- 
matic baggage was in far better 
condition than he was. 

The modern courier is openly 
amused by the portrait Hollywood 
paints of his exchanging shots with 
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enemy agents, carrying pouches 
chained to his wrist and fending off 
blondes. 

Actually, couriers do no spying. 
Nor do couriers carry guns. Their 
job, says Joseph C. Wilson, the 37- 
year-old head of the service, is “to 
stay out of trouble if they can pos- 
sibly avoid it.”” And the wrist-chain 
device went out of style long ago— 
for two reasons. A chained courier 
was dragged under by his pouch 
. when his plane crashed into the sea 
several years ago. For another, cour- 
iers rarely carry light pouches that 
can be wrist-fastened. Their luggage 
may weigh up to 1,000 pounds. 

On trains, the courier keeps his 
baggage with him in locked com- 
partments, and on planes, between 
his feet, if possible. If the load is so 
large it must be stowed in the bag- 
gage car, he is the last man to stand 
in front of the door when it is closed 
and the first to watch it being 
opened. If he is on trains that don’t 
serve food, he must pack his own 
sandwiches rather than leave the 
train. He may not drink alcohol for 
24 hours preceding his departure, 
and in hotel rooms he is told to lock 
his door. 

After each trip, he must file a 
report on his experiences, and item- 
ize all expenses, including tips. He 
is asked to report every person who 
asks him to carry something for 
them “on the side.” Some of these 
requests are attempts to enlist him 
in illicit smuggling schemes. Cour- 
iers have also been asked to take 
diapers into Spain, dogs into Swe- 
den, laundry into Britain and linge- 
rie into Argentina. 
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Amazingly, no diplomatic pouch 
has ever been stolen from a U‘S. 
courier. In fact, few attempts have 
been made. Other countries have 
couriers, too, and they realize that 
if our couriers are harassed, theirs 
will receive like treatment. And 
couriers almost never know what 
they’re carrying, so there’s little 
point in using femmes fatales to try 
to pry secrets from them. ‘“We’ve 
got to guard against Mata Haris, 
but they never come around,” one 
courier says, almost wistfully. 

On long train journeys, two cour- 
iers ride together. This permits each 
time to visit the men’s room. Cour- 
iers also travel in pairs behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

U.S. couriers keep crossing the 
paths of their foreign counterparts, 
and in some. capitals couriers from 
four nations may board the same 
train. The relationship is friendly, 
except with the Russians. 

Once, in Zurich, five Soviet cour- 
iers lugging five bags with black 
Soviet markings stepped off a train 
at the same time as America’s Jim 
Vandivier, currently assistant chief 
of the Courier Service. The Rus- 
sians yelled for a porter, who threw 
their bags on his cart. Then he saw 
Vandivier and insisted on putting 
the American’s three pouches on 
top of the Red baggage. 

As the porter marched toward 
the terminal exit, he was flanked 
by Vandivier and the five fuming 
Russians. There was only one cab. 
The porter pushed the U.S. courier 
inside with his pouches and slammed 
the door on the Russians, who were 
nearly apoplectic. 
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A candidate for the U.S. Courier 
Service must be male, between 25 
and 31 years old, single, a college 
graduate, physically fit and a veter- 
an of the U.S. armed forces. He is 
carefully investigated. Once hired, 
he is given a thorough indoctrina- 
tion course in Washington, then sent 
to a base post—either the principal 
regional office in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, or regional offices in Manila 
and Panama. 

The dean of the Diplomatic 
Courier Service has been 65-year- 
old Frank Phillips, based in Pan- 
ama. Phillips is a rarity, however. 
After about four years, most cour- 


iers switch to other State Depart- 
ment divisions or leave Government 
service. They get tired of the lonely 
trips, bad food, tension and the odd 
hours. Many experience “flight 
fatigue,” suffering from migraine 
headaches at the mere sight of an 
airplane. One courier even tried to 
jump out of a plane in mid-air. 
When couriers resign, there are 
plenty of candidates. ready to re- 
place them. The pay is modest— 
from a basic $5,000 a year to a high 
of $7,155—but the prospect of 
carrying Uncle Sam’s secrets to 
exotic world capitals is exciting 
enough to balance the scales. 
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THE NEW WEIGHT-REDUCING RACKET 


Beware the “obesity specialist.” He’s the racketeering doctor 
(with a legitimate degree) who guarantees to help you reduce 
without dieting—just eat his colored pills. You’ll lose 
weight—and maybe your life, too. Read this startling exposé. 


THE POPE OF THE PEOPLE 


A clear, close-up look at the warm, witty, wise and 
humble man who leads the Roman Catholic Church as Pope 
John XXIII. He’s a traditionalist with a modern touch, 
a gourmet, scholar, diplomat—who was born a peasant. 


BOOK EXCERPT: “MY ARABIAN MAMA” 


She dressed him in red velvet pants, “fixed” a baby contest, 

conked a social worker with an Arab bread ... Remember Mama? 
How could this Brooklyn Arab forget her! A hilarious excerpt 
from the new book “Which Way to Mecca, Jack?” by Wm. Blatty. 
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They're the hit-and-run drivers who day 
after day get away with their cold-blooded murder 
because of the shocking laxity of our laws 


Savage killers of the 


oO A DARK WINTER NIGHT as a 65-year-old man stepped off 
the curb to cross Bay Parkway in Brooklyn, New York, a 
careening two-door hardtop knocked him to the pavement and, 
without slackening speed, vanished. Some distance behind came 
another car, whose driver did not see the body on the pavement 
until his car crunched over the unconscious man. The second 
driver immediately stopped and ran to the victim. But it was 
too late. The man was dead. # The tragedy illustrates a sinister 
crime that makes grim headlines every day: the savage offense 
of hit-and-run driving committed by callous motorists who strike 
down their victims and flee without offering aid. Sometimes, as 
in the Brooklyn case, a victim is left on-the highway to be struck 
again—and to die. In other instances, unconscious men and 
women have bled to death when prompt aid might have saved 
their lives. MJ “In cases like these, you definitely are your broth- 
er’s keeper—or his murderer,” declares Assistant Chief Inspector 
John J. King, in charge of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment’s Safety Division. HM Yet, despite the growing number of 
hit-and-run cases, this particular misdeed for years has been 
shrouded in such public apathy—and, in some cases, official in- 
difference—that no definitive statistics on it exist anywhere. The 
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highways 


best estimate comes from Northwestern University’s Traffic In- 
stitute, which calculates that six percent of last year’s 1,400,000 
U. 8S. traffic accidents involved hit-and-run drivers—a total of 
60,000 cases. HJ In New York City, between December 28, 1959 
and April 28, 1960, 24 persons were killed in hit-and-run acci- 
dents. In Houston, Texas, in the past three years, hit-and-run 
drivers have been responsible for 19 deaths. And other large 
cities report comparable statistics. Chicago averages more than 
12,000 hit-and-run accidents a year; Detroit and Los Angeles 
range between 6,000 and 7,000 annually. @ ‘“Hit-and-run must 
be the cheapest way to commit murder in Houston,” Police Ser- 
geant Walter Rankin comments angrily. Lieut. Edwin F. Berger, 
in command of the Chicago Police Department’s hit-and-run unit, 
echoes Rankin’s charge. “A hit-and-run motorist who leaves an in- 
jured person on the street commits the most insidious crime on the 
books,” he insists. ‘ Despite the viciousness of the deed and its 
alarming spread, there has been general public apathy to the 
hit-and-run problem. Police say we tend to differentiate between 
what is generally considered ‘‘an accident” and a premeditated 
crime. Also, the hit-and-run offender is not the kind of person 
we normally regard as a criminal; on the contrary, he is often 
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someone considered a good citizen. 

The rapid-fire sequence of hit- 
and-run fatalities in New York early 
this year dramatizes this. In March, 
a Dallas lawyer who had just ar- 
rived in New York was killed when 
he was hurled out of a taxicab by 
the impact of a hit-and-run colli- 
sion. The fugitive driver, who later 
surrendered, was a retired steel ex- 
ecutive. And another tragic acci- 
dent was caused by a Columbia 
University student who was study- 
ing to be a teacher. These are not 
“criminals”; yet they committed a 
very real crime in law. 

The most common excuse of the 
hit-and-run driver is that he pan- 
icked and fled without thinking. 
Policemen are skeptical but psy- 
chologists recognize panic as a 
genuine emotion which unfortunate- 


ly must be expected under stress. 
“When something horrible hap- 


pens the instinctive reaction of 
many persons is to escape,” says 
New York psychologist Dr. Nandor 
Fodor. “It is a very savage impulse, 
almost impossible to control. Later, 
the driver may feel an overwhelm- 
ing sense of guilt, so strong that he 
gives himself up.” 

An official of the New York 
Academy of Medicine believes that: 
“Each person differs in mental 
make-up, and even the same person 
will react differently at different 
times. A person with good control 
over himself can subdue his panic 
and act in the proper, humane way. 
But today a distressingly large num- 
ber of people do not have this kind 
of stability.” 

Police officers feel that fear of 
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punishment leads to flight more 
often than does genuine panic. 
Drinking ranks first on the police 
guilt list. “It may be no coincidence 
that in five of the fatal hit-and-run 
cases recently solved, the motorists 
responsible were charged with driv- 
ing while intoxicated, in addition to 
vehicular homicide,” says Police 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy 
of New York. 

The drunken driver scents serious 
trouble if the police find him intoxi- 
cated; sometimes, he may be so 
drunk that he does not realize what 
he is doing. For example, the steel 
executive whose car killed the Dallas 
lawyer admitted that he had had “a 
few drinks.” The Columbia Uni- 
versity student had more than a few. 
His car had run down a young 
housewife, but he insisted that he 
did not know he had struck anything 
until he read a description of the 
hit-and-run car in the newspaper 
the next morning, looked at his own 
—and saw the evidence of tragedy. 

Not quite so important as drink- 
ing are illicit love affairs. If a man 
is squiring an unwifely blonde at 3 
A.M. and he has a traffic accident, he 
suddenly sees a whole chamber of 
domestic as well as legal horrors 
opening up before him. So, he does 
not wait to be found. 

In some instances, hit-and-run- 
ners flee because they have inade- 
quate insurance, or no insurance, 
and see themselves facing financial 
ruin. In others, the driver has no 
license. A man who has an accident 
while driving a stolen car or fleeing 
from a crime naturally will not wait 
around for the police. And some- 
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times a man with many driving vio- 
lations on his record flees because he 
knows it will go hard with him if 
the law catches up with him after he 
has struck and killed. 

Many police departments are now 
strengthening formerly neglected 
hit-and-run squads. In New York 
City, Commissioner Kennedy has 
appealed for public help, and, treat- 
ing hit-and-run like a major crime, 
has set up a special telephone line 
in headquarters to handle calls on 
hit-and-run cases. New York also 
uses immediate and widespread ra- 
dio and television publicity. “In 
some cases,” Inspector King says, 
“the driver has come in and given 
himself up shortly after the descrip- 
tion of his car went out on the air.” 


O™ OF THE MAJOR police com- 


plaints in the past has been 
that the courts are too lenient with 
hit-and-run offenders. In New York, 
unless a fatality is involved, the 
worst punishment a_ hit-and-run 
driver can get is a $50 fine and 30 
days in jail. Penalties vary, but in 
most states a $1,000 fine and a year 
in prison have been possible in non- 
fatal cases, and terms ranging up to 
15 years for fatal accidents. 

In actual practice, however, jail 
terms rarely have been imposed. Of 
Houston’s 19 fatalities, for example, 
five remain unsolved; in six, the 
charges were dropped. Of ‘those 
tried, two drivers wound up with 
suspended sentences and one re- 
ceived a 60-day term. Only one 
driver suffered severe punishment— 
a five-year jail sentence. 

The International Association of 
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Police Chiefs feels that the hit-and- 
run menace cannot be curbed un- 
less law enforcement is made more 
efficient. Nine out of ten cases 
should be solved to bring the prob- 
lem under control, the Association 
says, but few police departments 
come close to this goal. Chicago 
claims success in four of every five 
cases assigned to its special hit-and- 
run unit, while New York City 
solves about 50 percent of its cases. 

Such percentages are not hard to 
explain. Hit-and-run drivers are 
hard to track down. Microscopic 
clues are sometimes the only evi- 
dence—a smear of paint, a fleck of 
blood, some minute fragments torn 
from a victim’s clothing. Finding 
a death car often involves tedious 
canvassing of garages and repair 
shops. And even when detectives 
have found the car, it is often diffi- 
cult to establish an airtight case 
against the driver. 

In one Chicago case, a 60-year- 
old housewife started to cross a busy 
street. A gray sedan, traveling on 
the wrong side of the road, struck 
her, killed her instantly, and sped 
on. . Fortunately, several eyewit- 
nesses gave the hit-and-run unit a 
description of the death car. 

Immediately, they began to tour 
the vicinity, knowing that a fright- 
ened driver may abandon his car. 
Not far from the accident they 
found the gray sedan parked at the 
curb, its left fender crumpled, specks 
of fresh blood on one headlight. 

The car belonged to a young car- 
penter, but he said his car had been 
stolen—in fact, he had just reported 
the theft to police. Laboratory 
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analysis showed that the blood on 
the headlight was identical in type 
with the victim’s blood ; paint smears 
on her clothing matched the paint 
of the car. There could be no doubt 
that this was the vehicle that had 
killed, but the owner insisted he 
hadn’t been driving it. 

Patiently, detectives showed pho- 
tos of the suspect to eyewitnesses; 
finally, they located one who had 
seen the suspect actually driving the 
car. Still the man insisted upon his 
innocence. But when he was asked 
to take a lie detector test, he broke 
down and confessed. 

Chicago police estimate that 
roughly 1,200 persons a year in their 
city alone try to get away with the 
stolen-car excuse. Another favorite 
alibi of the hit-and-run driver is, “I 
didn’t know I hit anything.” Some- 
times this may be true. The North- 
western University Traffic Institute 
estimates that about one-fourth of 
the nation’s hit-and-run drivers ac- 
tually do not realize they have 
struck anything. The great majority 
of these cases, however, involve 
minor incidents such as a slightly 
dented door or a scraped fender. 
But sometimes a driver does kill 
without knowing it. Northwestern 
cites the instance of a pedestrian 


who had his coat caught in the 
bumper of a passing auto. The 
driver dragged him behind his car 
for six miles without realizing it! 

Police authorities list three steps 
every driver should take if his car 
should strike a pedestrian: (1) stop 
immediately; (2) identify himself 
fully; (3) offer aid. He must com- 
ply fully with all three steps, espe- 
cially the last. 

The public must cooperate, too. 
Many persons hesitate to come for- 
ward and tell what they know be- 
cause this may mean taking the time 
and trouble to testify in court. But 
even the tiniest kind of a clue may 
lead to the identification of the 
death-dealing car and its driver. 

Police urge the public to note 
license numbers and to jot them 
down quickly. Even the first three 
digits of a license plate can narrow 
the field of search. Equally helpful 
is a description of the car—its make, 
age, color or distinctive ornamenta- 
tion—and of its driver and any 
other occupants. 

But in the final analysis, the bur- 
den rests on each of us. Police Com- 
missioner Kennedy puts it this way: 
“Public cooperation is mandatory 
to the success of any drive against 
this type of unthinking killer.” 


TRY ANOTHER CHORUS 


AS A WESTERN UNION employee, | phoned an elderly 
gentleman one day to tell him we had a birthday tele- 
gram for him. It was a Singogram, so I proceeded to 
sing it to him. He seemed to be listening most attentively 
until I finished, and then he burst in with, “Hold on 
there, Miss, some darn fool was singing on this line and 


I didn’t hear a word you said.” 


—EVA M. WILSON 
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BULOVA SVP. 17 jewels. Shock-resistant. $24.75T} 
His first “look” at time . . . the exact moment precisely recorded by 
Bulova. Hear it tick? Bulova time has a steady, quiet sound... rhythmic 
.-. constant .. . dependable. And because it is such a fine watch, it 
meets even this challenge handily. Ummm... . Bulova tastes good, too. 





The slim, handsome SENATOR 
17 jewels. Shock-resistant. $35.75t 
The tiny MISS AMERICA. 17 jewels 
Unbreakable mainspring. $35.75t 
* With case, crystal, crown intact 
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BULOVA SVP. 17 jewels. Waterproof*. $24.75t+ 


He’s growing up to know what time means: 
school .. . play ... chores . . . and a lot of it 
just to waste. He gets to wear Dad's Bulova 
sometimes . . . reward for a good report card. 








PRESIDENT. 17 jewels. 369.507 


His first achievement .. . 
and to mark the event, a 


Bulova... a lasting long- 
to-be-remembered gift. 
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The graceful, elegant RHAPSODY. 23 jewels. 
6 adjustments. Unbreakable mainspring. $59.50T 
The stylish BULOVA 23. 23 jewels. Self-winding. 
Waterproof*. Shock-resistant. $59.50t 
* With case, crystal, crown intact. 














LA PETITE. 23 jewels. 4 diamonds, $85.00{ ROYAL CLIPPER*. 17 jewels. Self-winding. $59.50% 
His first job . . . his own girl. Minutes, hours, days fuli of fun . . . dreams 
... purpose ... decisions ...and hard work... all recorded by the 
Bulova watch he’s wearing so proudly. The precision jeweled, carefully 





crafted mechanism will keep him on time faultlessly . . . faithfully. 


ann 


DOLLY MADISON. 21 jewels. Unbreakable mainspring. Expansion bracelet. $59.50t 
‘To symbolize his lasting love for her . . . his gift to her —a dazzling 
diamond-set Bulova watch . . . jewelry-designed to make Bulova time as 
beautiful as it is dependable . . . year after year after year after year. It 
shows his appreciation of finecraftsmanship...her love of beautiful things. 





The sleek BULOVA 30. 30 jewels 
Self-winding. Waterproof*. $95.00T 
The tiny FIRST LADY. 23 jewels 
With a sparkling diamond. $75.00T 
* With case, crystal, crown intact 
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COMMANDER. 23 jewels. Waterproof*. $77.50t 
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He’s arrived...dreams realized ...ambition 
fulfilled. Now he directs, decides, guides. He 
often works on a tight schedule, so he has to 
be sure of the time. He ts. He wears a Bulova. 








PAL _ 


EMPEROR. 23 jewels. 14K gold. Shock-resistant. 6 adjustments. $150 


My, doesn’t time fly. He can almost remember his first “look” at time 
... Bulova. Say there, boy, want to hear it tick? Go on . . . play with 


it. It’s a Bulova. It can take it. Bulova can stand any test of time. 
+F E.T. included. ++ Plus F E.T. © 1960 Bulova Watch Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, Bienne, Milan 
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BY JERRY HOPKINS 


Brooklyn’s grand old bridge 


Poetic web of steel and stone, it links past with 
present—and Brooklyn with Manhattan 


_ DEDICATED his life to it. A tavern-keeper became famous 
because of it. Troubled citizens have jumped from it; fool- 
ish citizens have “bought” it. But architects and engineers have 
called it the greatest bridge of them all. The story of New 
York City’s Brooklyn Bridge began on a wintry day in 1852, when 
John Augustus Roebling, a Prussian bridge-builder, sat shivering 
in a ferryboat on the East River. The channel was clogged with 
ice, and for several hours the little craft struggled from Brooklyn 
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to Manhattan. Annoyed at the de- 
lay, Roebling turned over in his 
mind the idea of a bridge. The proj- 
ect grew in his imagination, but it 
was not until 1867 that he found 
backing and set to work on plans for 
a structure that would be for a time 
the world’s longest span. 

He did not know it at the time but 
he was launching a 16-year under- 
taking. He did not dream that the 
bridge would cost as much as it 
did: over $15,000,000 in an era 
when $10 a week was considered a 
good working wage. And he could 
not know that he would never see 
the bridge completed. As Roebling 
was surveying the site in 1869, an 
incoming ferryboat crushed his foot 
against the wharf. In two weeks, he 
was dead of tetanus poisoning and 
direction of the work was left in the 
hands of his son, Col. Washington 
Roebling. 

New Yorkers doubted that the 
bridge could be built. Certainly a 
young upstart of 32 couldn’t fill the 
shoes of his father, famed as the 
builder of the world’s first railroad 
suspension bridge at Niagara. 

Then on a warm, sunny day in 
1870, six tugboats appeared on the 
East River, towing a barge on which 
lay a 3,000-ton inverted wooden 
crate. This was the caisson. In those 
days, a caisson was a strange and 
mystifying device, and many people 
refused to believe that men would 
work in the gigantic box after it was 
sunk to the bottom and emptied by 
forced air compression. It was hard 
to persuade laborers to take jobs as 
sand hogs, even at the alluring 
wages of $2 a day. Finally, wages 
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were increased to $2.25 and the sand 
hogs went to work. 

Of course, New Yorkers weren’t 
surprised when they heard about 
the dangers of working in this “up- 
side-down coffin.” There were fires 
caused by gas burners and candles 
the men used for lighting; water 
flowed in through weak spots and 
the air blew out, hurling water- 
spouts 500 feet into the sky and 
showering the Fulton ferry area with 
water, debris and fish. 

During the winter and spring of 
1872, three sand hogs were killed 
and 107 others were hospitalized 
when nitrogen bubbles formed in 
their blood streams from long hours 
beneath the river. The newspapers 
printed charges of criminal negli- 
gence, but the laborers didn’t halt 
their work or ask for another raise. 

On countless occasions, Colonel 
Roebling stayed below too long, and 
in the early summer of 1872, he, too, 
collapsed with the dread “caisson 
disease.”” He was almost completely 
paralyzed and nearly blind. His 
hearing was affected and his nerves 
were so shattered he could speak 
only to his wife. 

Doctors told Roebling to go to 
Europe for six months of rest. Roeb- 
ling was still a sick man when he re- 
turned from his voyage and his wife 
was forced to step into the engi- 
neers boots. She relayed orders 
from her husband, who watched 
the construction through binocu- 
lars from a window in his Brook- 
lyn apartment. 

By 1876 the foundations were 
complete; two open Gothic towers 
jutted into the sky and the call went 
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An important announcement 
just for readers of Coronet 








NOW YOU CAN GET 


10 LEADING 
MAGAZINES 


At Tremendous Savings 








How would you like to get magazines like 
ESQUIRE, which sells on the newsstand for 
60c, for only 25c! Or CORONET, ane 35c, 
14c! Imagine buying SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
which usually sells for 25c, now for about 8c! 
Or McCALL’S, regulariy 35c, for 17%c; or 
HOUSE & GARDEN, from 50c to only 27c! 


Why are we a such amazing offers? 
Because the publishers of ten outstanding 
magazines are interested in welcoming new 
subscribers. They have slashed their regular 
rates, and have authorized us to invite you 
to enjoy your favorite publications in your 
own home... at up to 50% off. 


Just look at this list of sensational values. 


CORONET—celebrated magazine for everyone 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $3) 
14 MONTHS NOW ONLY $2 _ You save $1.50 
ESQUIRE—vigorous editing especially for men 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $6) 
& MONTHS NOW ONLY $2 You save $2 
McCALL’S—homemaking & women’s interests 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $3) 
17 MONTHS NOW ONLY $2.98 You save $2.97* 








eee | Pal 


LIFE—important happenings in the world today 
(regular subscription rate: 52 weeks for $5.95) 
21 WEEKS NOW ONLY $1.91 You save $.50 


GLAMOUR Incorporating Charm—fashion news 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $4) 
10 MONTHS NOW ONLY $2 You save $2* 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED—sportsmen’s authority 
(regular subscription rate: 52 weeks for $7.50) 
23 WEEKS NOW ONLY $1.97 You save $1.34 


LIVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS — décor tips 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $4) 
14 MONTHS NOW ONLY $3.78 You save $1.82* 


TIME —complete coverage of news and people 
(regular subscription rate: 52 weeks for $7) 
27 WEEKS NOW ONLY $1.97 "You save $1.66 


HOUSE & GARDEN—inspired home planning 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $5) 
14 MONTHS NOW ONLY $3.78 You save $3.22* 


REDBOOK—fiction & articles for Young Adults 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $3) 
16 MONTHS NOW ONLY $2.80 You save $2.80* 























This is no ordinary offer. It may be withdrawn at 
| time. So reach for a pencil now and check 
off the —- you want to enjoy at home 
every month. You need send no money today; 
we will bill you later if you prefer. 


SPECIAL LIMITED-TIME OFFER 
Mail to: PUBLISHERS’ DISCOUNT SERVICE, 1255 Portland Place, Boulder, Colo. 


Please send me the magazines | have checked 

at their special introductory prices. (Note: 

This offer is limited to new subscribers only.) 

(0 | enclose a check (money order) in the 
kg a aS 

C) Bill me later 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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[) McCall's, 17 months for $2.98 

(_] Life, 21 weeks for $1.91 

{_] Esquire, 8 months for $2.00 

(_) Sports Illustrated, 23 weeks for $1.97 

(_] Time, 27 weeks for $1.97 

L) Coronet, 14 months for $2.00 

(] Living For Young Homemakers, 14 months 
for $3.78 

(C) House & Garden, 14 months for $3.78 

{_] Redbook, 16 months for $2.80 

(_] Glamour Incorporating Charm, 10 months 





for $2.00 101 | 
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out for cable-riggers who would 
weave the harplike supports to- 
gether. The cable-riggers balked ; no 
one would brave the windy height. 

But an old friend of. the Roeblings 
stretched a wire over the towers and 
traveled back and forth 133 feet 
above the water in a tiny bosun’s 
chair. Shouting at the gathering 
crowd, he waved a _ handkerchief 
and clapped gleefully, as if to say 
cable-rigging on the Brooklyn Bridge 
was the grandest job available in all 
the world. Abashed, the cable-rig- 
gers came around. 

Years passed without tragedy and 
then, just as the last of the cables 
was being strung, one broke loose. 
It killed two workmen, injured sev- 
eral others and whipped along roof- 
tops and crowded ferryboats as it 
fell to the river below. 

Twenty men died building the 
Brooklyn Bridge, but when it was 
opened on May 24, 1883, New York- 
ers somewhat forgot the birth pains. 
They refused to go to work and de- 
clared a holiday. After all, a writer 
for, the Brooklyn Eagle commented, 
it wasn’t every day someone built 
the eighth wonder of the world. 

The mayors of New York and 
Brooklyn—separate cities then—at- 
tended the event. So did President 
Chester A. Arthur and New York’s 
Governor Grover Cleveland. Special 
trains brought 50,000 persons to the 
site from Long Island, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania to join another 
100,000 from New York. Toward 
midnight, the bridge was opened to 
the public; in the next 24 hours, 
250,000 paid the penny toll and 
raced along the center promenade. 
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Not long thereafter, however—on 
Memorial Day of 1883, six days after 
the opening—tragedy struck again. 
A woman slipped and fell on a flight 
of steps. Another woman screamed 
and someone shouted, “The bridge 
is falling!” The crowds panicked 
and ran for the Manhattan exit. 
Twelve persons were killed and 
scores injured in the stampede. 

Still, the mile-long bridge repre- 
sented power and greatness. But 
wherever there is strength, always 
there is someone to challenge it. 
R. E. Odlum of Brooklyn, seeking 
fame, was killed when he jumped 
from the bridge in 1885. A fool, New 
Yorkers said. 

A year later, Steve Brodie, a Man- 
hattan newsboy who later became 
a tavern-keeper, tried the same 
thing. Publicity was drummed up 
by a fake $100 bet that he wouldn’t 
dare make the 133-foot leap. For 
some reason, the date of Brodie’s 
plunge was kept a secret and then, 
on July 23, 1886, it was announced 
that the jump had been successful. 

Skeptics insisted that it must have 
been a dummy that was seen plum- 
meting into the water. Brodie, an 
excellent swimmer, probably dived 
from concealment under a nearby 
dock just as the dummy was 
dropped. Swimming underwater, he 
came up near a passing barge and 
was pulled aboard. At least, that’s 
what the doubters said. 

But Brodie became famous. And 
in his bar was a large oil painting of 
the river, showing Brodie midway 
in the leap from bridge to water. 
The painting was considered strong- 
er proof than the framed affidavit 
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Help means 


life itself 


Park In Sun, Korean, age 5. Parents refu- 
gees from north. Father now dead. Two 
other children. Family lives in shack. 
Mother earns $3.00 per month. Child al- 
ways hungry, sad. Has no clothes for Korean 
winter. Situation desperate. Mother de- 
spairing. Help to Sun means life to whole 
family. Will keep family unit together. 
Help urgent. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, her needs. Your help is vital to a child 
can help these children by becoming struggling for life. Won't you let some 
a Foster Parent. You will be sent the child love you? 
case history and photograph of your child Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non- 
upon receipt of application with initial = .o¢tarian. government-approved, indepen- 
Palgre age Your child = told that you dent relief organization, helping children, 
are his or her Foster Parent. At once wherever the need — in France, Italy, 
the child is touched by love and a sense ‘ : a i ee j 
of belonging. All correspondence _ is Greece, South Korea, _Viet ee oo 
through our office, and is translated and Hong Kong—and is registered under No. 
encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each VFAOI9 with the Advisory Committee 
child, treated as an individual. receives 0n Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United 
a monthly cash grant of eight dollars States Government and is filed with the 
plus food, clothing, shelter, education National Information Bureau in New 
and medical care according to his or York City. 


» ine. 
352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 
Mary Pickford, Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Sarnoff, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, C. D. 
Jackson, Helen Hayes, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Edward R. Murrow, Bing Crosby, K. C. 
Gifford, Gov. and Mrs. Walter Kohler, Charles R. Hook, Steve Allen, Garry Moore. 
Founded 1937 ©1960 FPP, Inc. 
FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. C-10-60 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 
A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. If possible, sex 
age , nationality \ 
1 will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), 
semi-annually ( ), yearly ( ). I enclose herewith my first payment $ 
B. I cannot ‘‘adopt’’ a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $ 
Name 
Address a ae ere ee 
City. aes «are 6 . ‘ Zone State 
Date oe a4 Contributions are deductible from Income Taa 
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from the barge captain who claimed 
to have pulled Brodie from the tide. 
Often he was asked to repeat his 
performance. But Brodie always re- 
plied, “Hell, no. I done it once.” 
Gradually, the bridge became a 
tourist magnet. City slickers started 
“selling” the span to country bump- 
kins, and vaudeville comedian Eddie 
Foy quipped, “All that trouble just 
to get to Brooklyn.” 
Not everyone was moved to 
laughter when thinking of the 
bridge. Shortly after World War I, 
a poet came to Brooklyn and moved 
into the same room once occupied 
by Colonel Roebling. Hart Crane, 
Ohio born and bred, dedicated his 
life to the bridge. He saw in the 
bridge not only a mechanical mar- 
vel but a symbol of human endeav- 
or; and in writing his longest poem, 
“The Bridge,’ it quickly became 
an obsession. 
“To be, Great Bridge, in vision 
bound of thee 

So widely straight and turn- 
ing, ribbon-wound, 

Multi-colored, river-harbored 
and upborne 

Through the bright drench and 
fabric of our veins— 

With white escarpments swing- 


ing into light, 
Sustained in tears, the cities 
are endowed. 


O harp and altar, of fury fused 

(How could mere toil align thy 
chotring strings! ) 

Terrific threshold of _ the 
prophet’s pledge, 

Prayer of pariah, and the lov- 
er’s cry—” 


The bridge has changed since the 
days of Brodie and Crane. Elevated 
trains no longer run across it.” In 
1954, architect Dr. David Steinman 
modernized the bridge and the city 
spent $7,000,000 on repairs. New 
entrances have been built to ease 
the flow of traffic. There is no longer 
a toll for the more than 50,000 
motorists who cross the structure 
daily. Lo these commuters, the 
bridge represents little more than a 
quick route home from a hard day’s 
work in Manhattan. 

To others, it has a different mean- 
ing. To Dr. Steinman, the Brooklyn 
Bridge “remains the most estheti- 
cally satisfying of all great bridges 
because its builders were artists at 
heart. Of granite and steel and 
dreams,” he says, “the Brooklyn 
Bridge was built.” 


IT IS STRANGE that in our praying we seldom ask for a 
change of character, but always a change in circum- 


stances. 


—Quote 
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- On page 54 of our August issue, writer Robert Kaufman was mistakenly identified as playwright 
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ONABLE PHONOGRAPHS a 


onola 
LE SOURCE STEREO SOUND 


America’s Oldest Phonograph Maker Introduces The New Look of Beauty 
. The New Sound of Quality in Self-Contained Stereophonic Phonographs 


Your eyes are caressed 

with the emotional im- 

pact of their appearance 

—this is the new look of 

beauty! Your ears are 

embraced with the rap- 

ture of true tone repro- —_ = 

duction—this is the new ff 

sound of quality! Triple = 

Source Stereo Sound—a 

Phonola exclusive— 

creates the big buy in 

phonographs for you. 

19. e 

Model 2260 DHONO1a Triple Source eee ye mg 2S Model 1460 LON: Triple Source Stereo 
Stereo System with 5 speaker effect. Multi-channel come areas)—or write, Speaker System plays all 4 speeds: turnover sapphire 
high fidelity chassis with stacked amplifiers built as one. 491) tei] you where. needles. Multi-channel amplifiers in stacked channels 
30 to 20,000 CPS Diamond needle. Smoked grey, silver built as one. Charcoal grey, off-white and golden glitter 
tweed leatherette covering. $149.95 orange. $79.95 


send for complete details aters Conley Company, Inc., Dept. C-116 
si, 17 E. Chestnut Street « Chicago 11, Illinois 


THE PHABULOUS i compione 4s Without obligation, please send me 


| complete details on the phabulous Phonola—and 
® name of my nearest dealer. 
| a a ee ee 
SEE ELLIE RIDE 
>| -s ~~ State 


Waters Conley Company, Inc.,Chicago 11 » America’s Oldest Phonograph Manufacturer | SII nce icescaniiesthiiesetibiginiaieatitoadsaiaie inne 





COAST TO COAST 


5 UT I DID so give a left turn signal,” cried an indignant lady driver 
in Akron, Ohio. 

“Lady,” wearily replied the unlucky male who had been follow- 
ing and subsequently hit her car, “your arm was out, I’ll admit. But, 
first it was up, then down, then into circles, then straight out. That’s 
a left turn signal?” 

“Silly,” came her retort, “the first two might have been wrong but 
didn’t you see me erase them and give you the correct signal?” 


—JANET CRAWFORD 


Me: MAGAZINE EDITORS are affable people who like to accom- 
modate subscribers. One Wisconsin editor, however, felt the 
following letter was asking too much: 

“Dear Sir: Last year you printed an article, at least I think that it 
was your magazine, that interested me very much, but I have for- 
gotten what it was. I lost my notes on the subject and can’t find the 
magazine. Will you please send me another copy of same, if it was 
your magazine?” —JUDITH LASKY 


T HE STEWARDESS was talking to a passenger on the plane. “I don’t 
know how it happened,” she said, “but we seem to have left 
your wife behind in Chicago.” 

“Thank heaven,” said the husband, “I thought I had gone deaf.” 


—DR. L. BINDER 


’ gees THROUGH the Ozarks, a tourist came upon a mountaineer 
r who was in a furious tussle with a ferocious bear. He looked 
around for help and was shocked to see the mountaineer’s wife sit- 
ting placidly on the porch with the gun over her knees. 
“Why,” demanded the traveler, “don’t you shoot that beast?” 
“T will, if I have to,” was the reply, “but I’m waiting to see if the 
bear won’t save me the trouble.” —MARIE KNAPP 


F ypaaee A SEVERE Kansas sandstorm a farmer was seen driving a 
combine at a high rate of speed down the highway. 

“Where the devil are you going?” shouted his neighbor. 

The farmer explained over his shoulder, “I planted that wheat 
and I’m going to harvest it if I have to chase it all the way to the 
Gulf of Mexico.” —GARY HOLMES 
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THE BEST *5 CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BUY FOR YOUR 
STAMP-COLLECTING FRIENDS 


AN EXCELLENT GIFT-CHOICE FOR ANY COLLECTOR WHO 
WANTS A SEPARATE QUALITY ALBUM IN WHICH TO MOUNT 
A WIDE VARIETY OF UNITED STATES STAMPS. 


7 Quality Features Not Usually Found In a Low Price Album Make 
Scott’s American A Truly Remarkable Buy! 


1. Provides Spaces for all major varieties of without sacrificing flexibility. 
U.S. stamps and includes Revenues, Con- 5 
federate States, and the U.N. 


. 176 pages neatly laid out and printed on 6 
one side only. 


. Plenty of room for extra pages and 
supplements. 


. Covered in an attractive dust jacket 
designed by Jean Van Noten, famous Bel- 
. Each space on each page carries a Scott gian artist and postage stamp designer. 


Catalogue number. In addition pages are 7, Supplements are published annually. 
liberally illustrated. 


. Screw post binder holds pages securely Complete 1960 Album ....................... $5.00 


onsen Ce" | SCOTT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
ocalE® | 488 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Coronet Family Shopper 


Coronet invites its readers to browse and shop at leisure and in 
comfort, among the many products, services, educational and sales opportuni- 
ties, offered in this special section. Your complete satisfaction is the goal 
of both Coronet and the advertisers represented here each month. 


Christmas Gift Issue 











MAKE $$$ AT HOME—FREE DETAILS 


Invisible mending pays up 
to $10.00 profit in an hour. 5240 CASH 
Be the invisible reweaver 
in your community and PROFIT A MONTH 
make a at —— 
ake cuts, burns, tears, 
moth holes in suits, coats [:J1432¢)°3 3 
—all garments, all fabrics ‘ 
—disappear like magic. Big 
demand from tailors, clean- 
ers, department stores, in- 
dividuals, bring steady 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month. 
Learn how to do this work, 
turn spare time into cash. 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communi- 
ties. Write now for free 
details of this thrilling 
all profit opportunity. No 


obligation, no salesman 
will ever call. Fabricon, ING ONLY TWO 
Dept. 3911, 6238 N. Broad- $5.00 JOBS A DAY 


way, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





YOUR OLD COAT INTO NEW STOLE! 


I. R. Fox, fur specialist, 
restyles your old, worn 
fur coat into a glamorous 
new cape or stole. Special 
price, $22.95 complete, in- 
cludes remodeling, new 
lining, interlining, mono- 
gram, cleaning, glazing, 
mink, beaver, extras add'l. 
The results—a luxurious- 
looking cape or stole! All 
work guaranteed . we 
are bonded fur specialists. 
Send no money! Just wrap 
up your old fur coat, mail 
it to us now. Send your 
dress size and height on 
postcard. 2-3 week deliv- 
ery. Pay postman $22.95 
plus postage when new 
cape arrives. Or send for 
free style book now! 25 
new styles to choose from. 
Write: I. R. Fox, 146 W. 
29th Street, Dept. D-14, 
BR. Y. 1. 
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PHOTO CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS... 


Personalize your holiday 
greetings with your favor- 
ite snapshot. Choice of 
many exciting styles and 
sentiments and so inexpen- 
sive too! ... Style F— 
Kodak heavyweight em- 
bossed jumbo 414 x 51% 
inch velvet stock, per- 
sonalized with your own 
name imprint with 
matching envelopes... 
20 for $2.44 complete. 
Style G—colorful photo 
Christmas folders with 
gay designs and  holi- 
day sentiments, double 
as picture frames. 15 
Black and White photos 
from your negative, 
with colorful folders and 
matching envelopes only 
$1.50—or 15 color prints 
from your negative com- 
plete with folders and 
envelopes only $3.75! Your 
choice ... 





. also, Style H—new 
studio type photo Christ- 
mas card. For the first 
time, your own favorite 
B and W or color nega- 
tive combined with cheer- 
ful holiday greetings and 
personal name imprint on 
one luxurious 342 x 7 
inch photographic Kodak 
card, faithfully repro- 
duced. 15 B and W cards 
= $1. 1 15 color cards 

nly 3.75 from your 
own favorite negative. 
All prices include match- 
ing envelopes. Name im- 
print available on style 
G and H for $1.00 extra. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send negative with cash, 
check or M.O. or write 
for free samples and 
choice of styles to Photo 
Mail, Box 216 CN, Madison 
Square Station, N. Y. 10. 
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A. Joyous 
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CIVIL WAR SOLDIER FIGURINES 


Soldiers of the blue and grey come alive in this 
new centennial set of china figurines. Officers and 
enlisted men of the American Civil War are detailed, 
hand-painted in careful natural colors. Each 6” fig- 
urine is authentic in uniform. Each stands on its 
own base so they can be arranged to your liking in 
office, home, den or study. Unique new gift for the 
year marking the one hundredth anniversary of the 
war. Remarkable value—priced just $7.95 for the 
complete set of 4 ppd. From Greenland Studios, 
Dept. CO-11, 3735 NW 67 St., Miami 47, Florida. 


YOUR NAME ON BULLFIGHT POSTER 


Impress and puzzle your 
friends, with this large 
17”x28” bullfight poster, 


featuring your name among Prats AAACEL OBA 
those of other famous « & 
matadors. This authentic Pe 





poster, using the original 4 
art work and printing 
plates in full color, makes 
a dramatic eye-catching 
decoration for home or of- 
fice .. . or a truly person- 
alized gift for your bull- 
throwing friends. Poster 
imprinted with your full 
name or any other name 
you specify—only $2.98 ppd. 
2 posters, with 2 different 
names-$5.75 ppd. or 4 for 
only $10. Mailed in a round 
mailing tube, not folded. 
Ready to frame or hang 
on wall. Send check or 
money order. Available by 
mail only from El Toro, 
Dept. 418, 7471 Melrose 
Ave.,Los Angeles 46, Calif. 





SCENTED 





|» — Sas OS + © He — Ces Oy. es — 


GENUINE HAND-DIPPED ONLY $1 PR. 


These tall tapers give your rooms a delicious fra- 
grance any time you light them. So gracious on buf- 
fet or mantel! They are 9” long, will burn for 
hours and are attractively boxed making them a 
delightful gift. $1 a pair, $1.95 for 2 pr., $2.90 for 3 
pr., ppd. Choice of traditional holiday scents; Pine 
in red, Jasmine in pale yellow or Bayberry in red. 
Specify scent desired. Send 10¢ for new enlarged 300 
picture Christmas gift catalog, Sturbridge Yankee 
Workshop, 110 Brimfield Turnpike, Sturbridge, Mass. 
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(Continued on next page) 


GRAB BAG FANTASY! VALUES TO $39.95 each 
PAIRS 
“ist SHOES 
NEW 


EACH PAIR DIFFERENT 
\N ONLY 995 ff 
AN — 


POSTPAIDé 
: a 


For All 3 Pairs 


This is probably the maddest sale of shoes of all 
times—and very likely the most fantastic bargain 
you ll ever get! Maurice will select a complete 
wardrobe of shoes for you and al! it will cost you 
is about $3.30 a pair. And, if you really want the 
purchase of your lifetime, order 5 pair for $14.95, 
less than $3.00 per pair. Remember—each pair of 
shoes is brand-new, selected from Maurice's fabulous 
stock of lovely footwear and guaranteed to be of 
the finest quality, materials and workmanship or 
every penny back promptly and without question! So 
rush your order today! 





JOHANSEN VITALITY 


AIR STEP! 


A MADEMOISELLE 


. 
NATURALIZE PALIZZIO 


DE LISO DEBS 


1. MILLER DELMAN 





Holl 


laurvece of 
DEPT. SD-74, 11 E. 47 ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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“PERSONALIZED DOOR MAT—$5. 98 
Smart to give and smart to own! Your own name, or 
any name of your choice, is permanently molded with 
ivory letters in a colorful rubber Door Mat. Choice 
of stylish colors: brick red, garden green, powder 
blue or black. Large 18 by 28 inches, 7,000 rubber 
scraper fingers do a thorough and efficient scraping 
job. Satisfaction guaranteed! Specify color and name 
desired. Only $5.98, postage paid. Order Personalized 
Door Mat from Sunset House, 832 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 





GIANT PENCIL SET—$1. 

Giant Pencil pencil-box holds nine regular-size pen- 
cils with any child’s name on them! It’s a big 101%” 
long. The huge rubber eraser lifts off to get at the 
pencils and the included 6-inch ruler. Child’s name is 
stamped in gold on each and every one of the bright- 
ly colored, top-quality pencils. A fun way for kids to 
carry pencils! Guaranteed to please! Specify child’s 
name. Giant Pencil Set, only $1, postage paid. Order 
from Sunset House, 832 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, California. 





REAL SLIDE-RULE TIE BAR $1.65 
It really works! A perfect miniature of the real thing 
. Tight down to the last calibration! Engineers, 


science students, mathematicians, architects—just 
about any male will go mad over this. It’s efficient 
too—keeps his tie neatly anchored to his shirt. All 
metal face has clear etched markings and magnifier 
slide. Guaranteed to please! Sterling Silver Slide- 
Rule Tie Bar only $4.40, postage —' Available in 
24K Gold Plate for only $1.65, tax included. 
Order from Sunset House, 832 Gaaset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 





TOT’S ‘TICK-TOCK’ WATCH—59¢ 


Realistic toy Watch ticks just like mommy’s and 
daddy’s. Keeps its lucky owner fascinated! Ticking 
never stops—this wrist Watch is self-winding. Has 
stem, working hands and sturdy band. Shock-proofed 
to take lots of knocking about. Sure to become a 
child’s proudest possession. Proven gift for all young 
children. They'll really adore this! Guaranteed to 
please or your money back! Ticking Watch, only 59¢, 
postage paid. Or order 4 for only $1.98. Sunset House, 
832 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 





GAG WIND-UP CAR ‘KEY’ $1. 


It’s a riot! Picture this huge Wind-Up Key on the 
trunk of your car. Guaranteed to get a laugh! Suc- 
tion base for mounting wherever you like, without 
damage. Easily removed. Precision made of bronze- 
finish plastic. Add this bit of nonsense to your new 
compact, Detroit monster, natty foreign car, or the 
old one. Best New fun gag. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back! Car Wind-Up Key, only $1, 
postage paid. Order from Sunset House. 832 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California. 





TALKING ANIMAL BLOCKS... $1.98 


These giant Blocks talk back! Pictures on the Blocks 
show all sorts of animals going through wild antics. 
Squeeze them and the animals talk! They Quack, 
Meow, Bark, Chirp and Squeak! Made of heavy lam- 
inated paperboard wipes clean with a damp 
cloth. Blocks nest or can be stacked to make a 25” 
pyramid. For children 1 to 6. Guaranteed to please 
or your money back! Talking Animal Blocks, only 
$1.98. postage paid. Order from Sunset House, 832 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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SATIN RIBBON FOR 1¢ A YARD! 


Fantastic but true—50 yards (that’s 150 feet) of 
finest quality 12” wide with fused edges, satin ribbon 
for only 49¢. Or get the wider 1” ribbon only 88¢ a 
50 yard Roll. Postpaid. Wonderful for gift packages 
and hair ribbons. Get one or more of each at this 
price! Specify 42” or 1” Roll in Red, White, Blue, 
Green, Gold or Pink. Guaranteed to please or money 
back! Order Ribbon Rolls direct by mail from Sunset 
Housed, 832 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


GROW TINY ROSES INDOORS $1.49 


These perfectly shaped Miniature Rose Bushes will 
bloom indoors all winter long. What a glorious sight! 
They grow no more than 8 to 12 inches tall, burst 
with a gorgeous array of tiny blooms! Hardy as 
regular rose bushes. Blooms are thimble-size! Keep 
indoors in winter, transplant outdoors to bloom all 
summer and autumn. Guaranteed to thrill or money 
back! Miniature Rose Bushes, only $1.49 each, post- 
age paid. Order Red, Pink, or White. Any 3 Bushes 
for $4. Sunset House, 832 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, California. 


MINIATURE PLAY FOODS—48 FOR $1 


Mouth-watering miniature play foods will thrill any 
little girl . . . and her dolls! 39 different foods and 
9 slices of bread. Artistically colored to look abso- 
lutely real. Chicken, steak, lobster, vegetables, 
snacks, fruits .. . mouth-watering watermelon. ba- 
nanas—even a bunch of grapes! They’re all non-toxic 
and guaranteed to please any child! Set of 48 pieces 
for only $1, postage paid. Order Miniature Play Foods 
from Sunset House, 832 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, California. 





SHEER “THROW-AWAY” HANKIES 


Elegant, hand-made, imported sheer handkerchiefs 
look as lovely and dainty as the finest silk . .. but 
they’re made of strong rice paper! Magnificent 
white-on-white designs are copied from rare Euro- 
pean laces, with dainty scalloped edges for extra 
finery. Ideal for blow or show! Pack of 50 Disposable 
Hankies only $1, postage paid. 3 packs for $2.79. 
You must be pleased or your money back! Order 
from Sunset House, 832 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, California. 
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SNOOTY PLAQUES—$1 


Snooty Plaques are the unique personalized gift for 
those who take pride in their possessions! 3” x 1” 
Plaques are shiny, jewel-like nickel . . . deeply etched 
and official looking. Self-adhesive backs attach to 
any surface. .. just press them on, that’s all. Easily 
removed when desired. Six different Plaques avail- 
able: Car, Boat, Home, Truck, Hi-Fi, and ‘‘Custom 
Made.’’ Guaranteed to please! Specify names and 
Plaques desired. Only $1, each, postage paid. Order 
Snooty Plaques from Sunset House, 832 Sunset Build- 
ing, Beverly Hills, California. 





MAGIC BRAIN CALCULATOR-—$1 


Pocket-size adding machine does all your 


math 
problems with ease. Adds-subtracts-multiplies to 
99,999,999. Magic Brain Calculator balances check 
books, adds grocery tapes, bridge scores, children’s 
school-work, income tax statements, car mileage. 
Gives you all the answers in seconds. Simple to use 

all steel mechanism works fast. For house- 
wives, professional men, businessmen, students. . . 
Guaranteed to please or your money back! Magic 
Brain Calculator, only $1, postage paid. Sunset 
House, 832 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills California. 








LIFE-SIZE SANTA DOORMAN 


In full Yuletide colors il- 
luminate your front door 
with his personal ‘‘Merry 
Christmas’’! Or he’ll iden- 
tify your home with your 
family name. Weather re- 
lacquered kraft- 

, 5 ft. x 21”. With spe- 

cial mounting tape. Plain 
Santa Doorman, $1.00. Per- 
sonalized (state name), 
$1.50. Electric Santa Door- 
— (with outdoor lites), 


HEAVENLY ANGEL LITES 


For a Christmas tree that’s 
“out of this wrold’’, 12 
celestial dolls! Each is 3” 
tall and holds a replace- 
able light bulb. All are 
dressed in frothy nylon 
trimmed with sparkling 
golden stardust. Silhouet- 
ted with gleaming golden 
wire for sturdiness. In 
glowing pink, snow white 
or rainbow assortment. 
Give Ist & 2nd choice. Set 
$3.98. 6 extra bulbs 59¢. 





Ends washouts! When it 











rains Sprinkler unrolls and 
sprinkles! Carries water 
away from house and puts 
it where it’s needed. Does 
away with gutted, gullied 
lawns due to water rushing 
from drain pipe. Wind and 
wear resistant plastic, 8 ft. 
long. Installs easily on 
round or rectangular 
spouts. Great value. Spe- 
cial low price of only 88¢ 
each, 3 for $2.50 








ELECTRIC ERASER 


Whisks away errors fast! 


Just push the button, and 
this battery operated won- 
der removes typewritten. 
ink or pencil errors! Fast 
and neat. No more holes 
through the paper because 
the Electric Eraser works 
by rotation, not pressure! 
Gleaming metal, 6 in. long. 
Comes with 4 replacement 
tips and 2 brushes. (Bat- 
tery not included.) A real 
find at only $1.49. 





ELECTRIC PENCIL SHARPENER 


Automatic! Insert pencil 
at top, and presto! Per- 
fect point on standard size 
pencil in 5 seconds! Easy 
hand operation! No 
cords, no switches, no han- 
dies to turn! Portable. Sits 
anywhere on desk. Needs 
i fastening down. Uses 3 
“C"’ batteries (not 
inci.) which last to 1 yr. 
without replacement. Just 
twist top to empty. $6.98. 


PERSONALIZED SATIN LABELS 


For anyone who sews, knits 
or crochets, a stamp of 
quality on the lovely things 
you make! Available in 
eggshell, flesh, nile, white, 
grey, maize. Choose from 
4 styles: Hand Made By; 
Fashioned By; Made Espe- 
cially For You By; Hand 
Knit By. State name, spe- 
cify style and color when 
ordering. 15 Labels for 
$1.00; 40 Labels for $2.00; 
60 Labels for $3.00. 





GIANT MONTHLY DESK CALENDAR 


Keeps the whole month’s 
appointments, occasions, 
memos always in full view! 
At a glance you know your 
schedule for 30 days. Elim- 
inates embarrassing mis- 
takes and forgetfulness. 
12 calendars handsomely 
bound in gold-stamped 
personalized plastic leath- 
er case. 1114”x9”". Jet Black 
or Old Ivory. State name 
and color desired. Unusual, 
useful gift. Only $1.00. 


NEVER WRITE YOUR 


NORTON T. BELLINGTON 
45784 Esa Boson Street 
Hometown 10. Connecneut 


RETURN ADDRESS! 


Here are 1000 gummed la- 
bels printed with your 
name and full address to 
save your time and energy! 
Just wet and stick. Ter- 
rific for all stationery, 
books, checks, records and 
packages. Handsomely 
printed in blue on white 
stock. Please state name 
and full address in 3 lines 
when ordering. Order a 
good supply at this low 
price! 1000 labels, only 88¢. 





MINIATURE SLIDE RULE THE CLASP 
And the tiny slide rule @ 3 


really works! —— the 
handsome tie clasp in 
Gold-Tone Plating for only 
$1.10. Have it in Sterling 
Silver for $3.30. Matching 
stationary Slide Rule Cuff 
Links in Gold-Tone Plat- 
ing, $1.10 per Pair. Ster- 
ling Silver $3.30 per Pair. 
Beautifully made. Look far 
more expensive than these 
low prices. Usually sell for 
more. All prices include tax. 





LIQUID 24 KARAT GOLD 


Like King Midas, you can 
now transform ‘unsightly 
metals into shimmering 
golden treasures! They'll 
never tarnish, nor will they 
ever need polishing. Liquid 
Gold plates copper, brass, 
bronze, steel, tin, iron, 
nickel, etc. Easy to use. 
Requires no special equip- 
ment, electricity or skill. 
The supply sent will plate 
100 square inches. Costs 
you only $1.00. 
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9 FEET OF EVERLASTING HOLLY—98¢ 


Deck your halls, stairways, 
doors with boughs of full, 
rich holly! Use this bright 
holly garland indoors and 
outdoors. See your home 
sparkle with gay holiday 
spirit! Realistically-mold- 
ed green leaves and vivid 
red berries are of durable 
polyethylene, Weather-Re- 
sistant! Washable! Non- 
Fading! You'll use it every 
Christmas for years.9 feet 
of Holly, only 98¢. 





RECHARGEABL 


E FLASHLIGHT 


No more expensive, annoy- 
ing battery replacement! 
This battery lasts forever. 
Just recharge by plugging 
in your home electric sock- 
et... as often as neces- 
sary. The magic is in the 
noncorrosive cadmium cell. 
314 inch plastic case in 
bright assorted colors. Re- 
chargeable Flashlight is so 
compact it fits easily in 
pocket or purse. Never buy 
another battery! $2.95. 





FANTASTIC CHRISTMAS TREE VALUE! 


Here’s the world’s greatest 
Electric Christmas Tree 


value! Costs only 49¢! Fully 


decorated. Bright, beauti- 
ful! Blinks continuously on 
and off! You'll love its 
petite size, fuzzy tree-tex- 
tured branches! Use 1 as 
twinkling centerpiece. Use 
pair on mantel or book- 
case. Battery operated (not 
incl.). 6” high. Each 49¢, 
2 for 97¢. 





SANTA CLAUS LOLLYPOPS! 


Youcan’t lick Santa’s pic- 
ture off these pops! Made 
from an old European rec- 
ipe of the finest ingredi- 
ents possible. These are 
good! Santa’s picture stays 
on till the very last lick 
because it is baked right 
through the center... 
an art practiced only by 
expert confectioners. Each 
lollypop is bright red, 245” 
diameter, on 5” handle. 
Set of 6, 59¢. 





SNUG KNEE 


Recommended for quick, 
soothing relief to sufferers 
of arthritis, bad circula- 
tion, foot and ankle ail- 
ments! Promotes circula- 
tion! Made of 100% French 
spun, zephyr virgin wool 
with stretch construction 
—assures snug, comfortable 
fit for men and women. 
Regular Size (for average 
people) Pair $1.98. Extra 
Size (for heavy people) 
Pair $2.50 


WARMERS 
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New Safe “Health-Tan” Sun Lamp 
CAN’‘T BURN 


relax under it! work under it! 
let children play under it! 


Enjoy ultra-violet tanning for hours without burn- 
ing! So safe you can work under it, relax under it, 
let the kiddies play under it! New scientific prin- 
ciple blocks out burning rays! .. . passes only long 
tanning rays! Enjoy the healthful benefits of ultra- 
violet and concentrated heat for hours at a time 
Aches and pains, skin problems, colds, stiff muscles. 
and of course pale, unhealthy looking skin—are 
benefited by varying degrees of ultra-violet and 
heat. ‘‘Safe-T-Sun’’ Lamp guaranteed not to burn 
when used as instructed. UL approved. Adjusts 7”- 
61” in height, arm extends 25”. Send $10 now, pay 
balance of $29.95 plus shipping charges on delivery, 
or send $39.95 now, we prepay delivery. 





maces Mail to SPENCER GIFTS Today ——-: 
| SPENCER GIFTS, Z-12 Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 
| My Name Is 


ty Zo State 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Except personalized item AaB 


‘How ow Many | 


Name of item 
































| SORRY, NO C.0.D.'s— 
(Exeept on Sun Lamp 
| All orders sent Postage Paid. 
| (Enclose a check 
or money order 
Ly with your order) 





TOTAL ENCLOSED 


—— 
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CUSTOM MADE BRACELET 
So very personal! Hers & hers alone. Heavy gold 
plating gives that expensive ‘‘solid gold look.’’ In 
fine taste for casual or evening wear. Originally sold 
thru leading 5th Ave. fashion shops fon dollars more. 
Now order direct. Low, low prices at only $3.95 ea. 
Strong spring hinge allows the bracelet to slip on to 
the wrist for comfortable wearing. Order one or 
several for Christmas giving. Delivery assured. 
Please order now. Mono-Art Bracelet Co., 50C De- 
lancey St., N. Y . i 





TOOTSWEETS 


Disposable, fragrantly scented Tootsweets for fastid- 
ious women! Tootsweets disposable shoe liners pro- 
long the inner life of your shoes and protect them 
from objectionable perspiration odors. Mildly anti- 
septic, the final need for perfect head to foot groom- 
ing. Send $1.00 plus 10¢ mailing for generous sup- 
ply. State Shoe Size. Also Tootscents for Men. Order 
today from Tootsweets, P.O. Box 274, Kenilworth, 
New Jersey. 





HANGOVER PIN-UP BEAUTIES—$1 


Are you tired of gorgeous 
gal calendars? Are you 
weary of dolls with classic 
dimensions and come-hith- 
er allure? You can relax 
now. Here are a dozen 
downhill dames who shun 
tape measures and form- 
fitting dresses. They give 
your female a cuddly su- 
periority complex! Order 
our Hangover Pin-Up Beau- 
ties. Makes wondertul, dif- 
ferent gifts for your dis- 
criminating friends, too. 
This is the Unbewitching 
1961 calendar that features 
big week-ends and abso- 
lutely no Mondays in the 
whole year. Sent for just $1 
postpaid. Order Hangover 
Pin-Up Beauties today from 
Greeland Studios, Depart- 
ment CO-11, 3735 NW 67 
St., Miami 47, Florida. 
































A NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR DAD! 


He’ll love the amazing new Torque Adapter—an in- 


vention that converts his electric drill into a 
torque wrench. Fits 14”, 33”, and 12” drills. Drives 
screws and nuts to desired pressure; automatically 
Slips when pressure limit is reached. Makes for 
neater work on cabinets, furniture, etc., adjusts 
torque by tightening or loosening nuts. Complete 
with slotted and Phillips screwdriver attachments 
for only $8.95. Make check or money order payable 
to House of Tools, P.O. Box 6745, Bexley, Ohio. 








PRINTED NAME & ADDRESS LABELS—$1 


1000 sparkling gummed name and address labels 
nicely printed with your full name and address with 
a lovely plastic box for just $1, postpaid! Special: 
3 orders for $2.00. 5 orders or more at 75¢ per order. 
Worth much, much more! Stick ‘em on letters, 
checks, pkgs., etc. Big bargain! Makes a fine gift! 
300 mame and address labels 50¢. Same fine quality 
labels but no plastic box. Just 50¢ postpaid for 300 
labels. Money back guarantee. Tower Press, Inc., 
Box 591-KT, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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CHILD’S TOY BECOMES EATING SET 


Exciting new take-apart toy clown turns into a cup, 
bowl, plate, egg cup and salt shaker. Children from 
6 months to 9 years old love this brand new, ir- 
resistible plastic clown. As a colorful, educational 
toy it keeps children amused and occupied for hours. 
As a 5 piece eating set it perks up appetites... 
makes food more appealing . . . makes mealtimes a 
real pleasure for children and parents too. $1.98 each, 
2 for $3.49, 3 for $4.95 Ppd. Ridgewood Products, 
Dept. 11-CO, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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INSIDE AIR CONDITIONER COVER—$1.98 


Tough, durable cover hugs 
the room side of your con- 
pope Fe tight elas- 


tic . Keeps out 
drafts, cuts fuel 


‘ort colds, chills. 
drafts, etc. Only $1.98 ppd. 
Damar’s, 56L Damar Bidg. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


This colorful 6-ft. Santa 
stands at your front door, 
- & a jolly “hello” to 


passers-by. 
Beautil cut-out attaches 
ly to any door—can be 





COUNTS, SORTS, WRAPS COINS—$1.50 


Now you can sort, 
and wrap coins in a whia! 
coins in the 


The smallest man or wom- 
an can defend himself 
against muggers, attack- 
ers. “any size! 


ictures shows 

it’s easy, it’s =, it's 

a must, —_ 1.00 
Elizabeth, N. J 





$1.49 ea. ppd. A must for 
cart owners. Damar’s 56L 
Damar Bidg.,Elizabeth,N.J. 


1-DROP EPOXY GLUE HOLDS 4,000 LBS.! 
mcarop of the ‘seein | r data 


mired & scientific 
acie ~bLig fy 3p a 


JUST-A-DROP 
MENDS LIKE NEW! 





RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHT NOW-—$2.98 


En stents. P 
—without spen 
= on batteries. To 
like new simply 

plug into any AC =, 


brilliant 
ding 


BLINKING CHRISTMAS TREES—2 FOR $1 


oo es Just oe hye most 
% adorable ve 





Easy 
to install—just drop in— 
no screws or tools needed. 
Made of sturdy neoprene 
to resist hot water, grease, 
oil, etc. Lasts 10 times 
longer than old-fashioned 
flat washers. eet wears 
out inner seat. it of 12 
Ball tt 


; faucet,” Ont any 

au & 
Damar's, 56-1, Ba- 

mar Ser pias, Re Elisabeth: N 
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MORE DAZZLING THAN DIAMONDS 
Diamonds cost at least 
$1000 for 1-carat, 
comparable, selec 
carat Capra Gem is only 
—tax inc.! Brilliantly 
beautiful hand-cut, hand- 


science. Learn all about 
how you can enjoy the 
a of =< ee 
Capra Ge 
for our Seautifully fuse 
trated Free catalog. See 
. in actual size. . . the 
4 selection of we 
and women’s styles, set- 
tings, prices. Read about FU@MENLOhy) ?> 
our easy payment plans to Te 
suit every budget. Send [Yaarem del A. 
no money. You are under AD ie 
no obligation and no sales- 9%gs 
man will call. Capra Gem 
Company, pt. -110, T@aeitele 
Box 5145, Philadelphia 41, 
Pennsylvania. , 


FOLDING BACK REST 


Ingeniously improved Folding Back Rest gives you the 
joy of sitting-up support when you read, eat, doze or 


watch T.V. Provides 3 positions, especially selected 
for naximum comfort. Anchored by non-skid base 
Elastic strap holds your own pillow where you want 
it. Folds ‘‘tuck-away’”’ flat. Conveniently light. Smart 
wood grain finish. Gifts mailed direct. We ship im- 
mediately for only $3.98 ppd. Money back guarantee. 
Better Sleep, Inc., Dept. 387, New Providence, _N. J. 


NOISE TWICE!! 


EARSTOPPLES MUSICAL PERCH 


ITEM A. Dr. Prank’s double-flanged Earstopples 
shut out sound twice. First flange deadens sound— 
second flange just about finishes it off. Sleep better 
despite snoring, dogs, kids, traffic, etc. Comfortable, 
original. Sleep first night or money back. ITEM B 
. . Plays a tune for birdie when he sits on perch 
and looks in mirror. Fits any cage. Swiss musical 
movement stops when birdie flies off. (Earstopples 
$1.25) (Bird Perch $3.95). Western World Pr 
2611 Tilden, Dept. COR, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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METAL PORTRAITURE 


Cuff Links-Tie Bar-Charm. Exclusive new process 
reproduces your favorite photo on lifetime metal: 
guaranteed not to scratch, wear or fade! Simply 
send any size photo and specify items; photo will 
be returned. (If desired, separate photos can be 
used on cuff links.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Solid 
sterling or 10k gold filled Cuff Links, $35; gold or 
silver Tie Bar or Charm, $20. . inc. tax. Diner’s 
Club accounts honored. Ber-Tals, Dept. Q-4, 1253 
S. Halsted, Chicago 7, Ill 


12 REAL DOLLS—ONLY $1.00 


For a little girl to receive a whole box full of 12 dolls 
—at one time—is a once-in-a-lifetime thrill & a gift 
for a Princess! These are real plastic dolls—fully 

high—with movable arms & legs—with hair— 
pal dressed in a different cotton costume with hat. 
Your little Princess will be kept busy & happy for 
hours on end, dressing, feeding, playing with her 
family of dolls. She’ll love them & she'll love you 
Only $1 for the 12 doll set, plus 25¢ postage & han- 
dling. ~— of Dolls, Box 84, Dept. C-11, N. Bald- 
win, a 


SLEEP-WARM “ELECTRIC COMFORT UNIT” 


my Comforting Warmth that induces_re- 
vitalizing Sleep. Sleep-Warm Footwarmer—Zone- 
warmer, lies flat under bottom sheet. Select desired 
warmth with 3-way control. Completely safe gentle 
Rising warmth—makes any bed cozy and warm. 
Recommended by doctors. Made of highest quality 
Sanforized @® sheeting, with genuine Celacloud ® 
fill, U.L. Approved. 5 Year Guarantee. Full or Twin 
Bed Size. Only $12.95 ppd. or $3.00, Bal. COD plus 
ches. Dept. C-11, Box 606, Muskegon, Michigan. 
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JUKE BOX BANK PLAYS REAL MUSIC 


Saving money is fun with this apy new Juke Box 
Bank that really plays. Just like a full size juke box 
in every detail. Drop any size coin—from a penny 
to a quarter and instantly a tiny record starts to spin 
and the music begins. Completely mechanical, it re- 
quires no batteries or electricity. Built of sturdy met- 
al to last for years. Order your bank today. Money 
back if not delighted. Only $1.98 ppd. Medford Prod- 
ucts, Dept. COR-11, P.O. Box 39, ethpage, = 





WITH FREE BOUTIQUE SHAVER 


Women everywhere will delight to this wonderful of- 
fer—6 pair of first quality Lana Stephans full fash- 
utique nylons which stretch to fit every 
woman in the house. ee ae colors; beige or red fox 
—plus a Free Lana Ste ns boutique fashion elec- 
tric shaver ($5.95 value) ntcord included) in elegant 
pink or blue colors—Engineered to cut ladies’ hair on 
both under-arms & legs without bite or irritation. 6 
prs. nylons & razor (a $17.95 value) only $12 p 
Satis. Guar. Bruce Scott, Dept. CM, 1225 Bway, NYC 1. 





RELAX IN PATAKWA MOCCASINS 


Ideal gift for the whole family from the Indian 
Reservation ‘padaed of soft, washable sueded cow- 
hide, flexible padde oe lifted inside heel cushions 
and insoles. Bliss Wear indoors and out with 
cuffs rolled up or p Handcrafted in Natural, 
Turquoise, Brown, Red, Russet or Indian White. 
For Men and Women in sizes 4 to 8 . 

9 to 12 $5.95. Please add 35¢ postage. For COD’s 
send $3 deposit. Immediate delivery Satist. guar. 
Gift orders carefully handled. Old Pueblo Traders, 





622-CPM-So. Country Club, Tucson, Arizona. 
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Mrs. Douglas J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


500 Name-Address Labels 
Low As 25¢ Per Set! 


500 gummed Economy labels printed in black with 
any name and address or any wording you want, 
just 25¢ per set. 4 sets (same name and address or 
all different) $1.00! 1'’’ long. With two-tone 
plastic gift box, 35¢ per set. 5-day service. For 
superior quality, order Gold-Stripe labels. De Luxe 
gummed paper with rich gold trim, 2’ long. Set of 
500, 50¢! With two-tone plastic gift box, 60¢. 48- 
hour service. Use these labels on envelopes, checks, 
letters, books, phonograph records, etc. Order as 
many sets as you want. Money-back guarantee. 
Postpaid. 


WALTER DRAKE & SONS 
2911 Drake Building 
Colorado Springs 11, Colorado 


FREE GIFTI—GEO. WASHINGTON 


COMMEMORATIVE SPOON 


To interest you in collecting a complete series of the 
famous Presidents Commemorative S ms, we offer 
to send you the first spoon of the series, FREE! The 
entire collection, designed by one of America’s finest 
sculptors, consists of thirty-three in all, from Wash- 
ington to Eisenhower. Each spoon commemorates a 
different Rr resident; displays his portrait, name and 
term of office. Skillfully engraved in the bowl of each 
spoon, is illustrated the =n events that oc- 
curred during his term of office. e spoons are of 
extra-heavy quality silverplate, manufactured by 
International Silver, America’s largest silversmiths. 
With your free oe we will tell you how if you 
wish, you can col the entire series by mail, two 
or more at a time, at your convenience, for only one 
dollar each. Only one free to a family. Enclose this 
ad with your name and address and mail to: Inter- 
national City Mart, Inc., Dept. S39, P.O. Box 48-864, 
Miami, Florida. 
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MY SPARE TIME HOBBY MAKES ME « 
$§°° eam hour 
CASH PROFIT 


t 


———- needed. iy B 

8 your own spare 

still working at your regular job. 

es only $13.00 a month. Send 
Sharp-All Co., 7631 Field 

City il, Mo. 





ML ERCLTA 
Gh c 


iy Doncreit’ s 


S-FLUGHT 


LURE WILD BIRDS TO Brag WINDOW 
gg birds, } markings, 
ight ght’ ‘Deck is a 


feeding o' ng! quality 

product th that ¢ wil fe last ¢! Bt oe Soe Ideal for shut-ins, 
bird lovers. Clips on or 

| ar ai atid —no too! 
weather lifetime duralon, green, 
wells, water pool, hardwood nes, f 
Gift ‘packed with card. ONLY $5.95. Add 60¢ each, 
shipping. Money back guarantee. Duncraft, Dept. 
C-11, Penacook, N. H. 





ELECTRIC ERASER ONLY $1.95 
Push the button on this little power eraser and 
remove ~ 
paper— 
clean, smooth 
work. Single flashlight battery 
at ve this § metal tool” Gives better 
” me ves 
results with, less work. 4 Sy pF 
Greenland Studios, 


cluded. Just $ oS pemveit 
Dept. CO-11, s13 67 ti Miami 47, Florida. 
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fang every child with 
these giant inflatable ani 
mals from the oe yp ches over! 
: oon rill lion ae 
. orilla, 

hinoceros, armadillo, hip- 


I de- 
game" hunter, commands some “big 
these ~ * Toss Toss thea 

yu ~R ways land on 
their fee swinging 


and A... in 
rection without 


Swell value! 

plus 25¢ post. & 

per set. ‘ 
Dept. GA-1, 95 South St., 


DELUXE TABLE TENNIS SET 


Durable hi impact styrene, rubber faced, moisture 
= not warp or 
ace 


makes 
as gift. Satisfaction suarentesd! Save!! Factory 

te yenil Only $5.95 plus 25¢ postage. Plastapac, 

Box 235, Wadsworth, Ohio 





KID’S LOG CABIN ONLY $21.95 


This Log Cabin is ideal for junior cow’ 
doli house for junior misses or as a 
dad. Attractive and 


. New York. 
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NOW JOHNNY CAN LEARN TO MULTIPLY 


Get these new Musical Multiplication Records—and 
see his marks in arithmetic go up. quickly! All the 
Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 12’s have 
been set to music on 5 records. Each table has its 
own catchy tune and musical quiz. Children love to 
play them. Used in thousands of schools. Parents 
and teachers report wonderful results. Write for 
free folder. Send name to—Bremner Records, Dept. 
B- 16, Wilmette, Ml. 


BATHROOM & W.C. CALENDAR! 
The world’s first and original. Here are 12 unique 
designs for that neglected room. Inspired illustra- 
tions of historic bathroom accessories from royal 
‘thrones’ to early American specialties. Authentic, 
amusing decor for The John on a 1961 calendar. Be 
the first in your neighborhood to display this un- 
usual calendar. Delightfully different to own and 
give. Order your Bathroom & W.C. Calendar today 
postpaid, only $1 from Greenland Studios, Dept. 
CO-11, 3735 NW 67 St., Miami 47, Florida. 





DIAMONDS 
DIRECT 

“\. FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU 


SAVE 3 to ¥%2 on GENUINE DIAMONDS 


Long established diamond importer and manufac- 
turer of diamond rings and fine diamond jewelry now 
selling direct to the consumer at price far below 
retail .. . 10 day inspection period . . . no obligation 
; . have them appraised, if you desire! Ideal for 
investment! Write today for Pree illustrated Brochure 
showing item illustrated above and other styles of 
equal value, Benj. & Edw. J. Gross Co., Inc. (Dept. 
C10), 64 West 48th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





CUCKOOS EVERY FIFTEEN MINUTES 


From the Black Forest of Germany direct to you 
cellent time keeper. Lowest ow: ever. 

With weight and . pene. ore 

Walnut. Hand ca in 

voice. Send da $3.95 "hor a Model or send $5 for 

Deluxe Model. No C.O.D.’s. Sent Postpaid. Sold on 

Money Back Guarantee. Best Values Co., 

Market St., Newark, New Jersey. 





C-79, 403 





SEE-BRELLA—CLEARLY, THE GIFT! 


You look through not under, this fashionably new 
“picture window’’ umbrella, when rainy winds blow! 
See-Brella guards your safety with golden glamour, 


dresses up any outfit! Made of strong, heavy-gauge 

crystal clear vinyl that shakes dry; no soggy drip. 

Brilliantly styled with 10-rib golden steel frame, 

Few grnee f binding, gold-flecked plastic handle. Even 
has handy rain bonnet in ch on chain! Plus gold 

peromeles 4 initial eae ty). $5.95 ped: Bradford’s, 
x 535-L2, Englewood, Free catalog. 
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DID YOU PAY a0 FOR A STICK OF GUM? 
Yes, and perhaps $950 for 
a soda! It is likely that 
someone bought an item 
today and paid for it with 
a coin in circulation that 
was worth many times its 
apparent value. One such 
dime, worth $950 may be 
in your pocket or purse 
— now! To help you 
ognize such coins and 
establish their cash pre- 
mium value. Gimbels o 
complete, illustrated book 
crammed full with infor- 
mation and exciting read- 
ing. Send for it today. 
Find out what Gimbels 
will pay for any U.S. coin 


APPRAISING 
and 


SELLING 
YOUR COINS 


€ Bote 


ee ‘a 


Currency Institute 
$1.95, ppd. Send for free 
literature. Gimbels Coin 
Dept. C-11, N.Y.C. 1, N.Y. 
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10 PIECE, SMM MOVIE OUTFIT $119.95 


Here's everything you need to take, title, protect and 
store too soon forgotten happy events. Outfit includes: 
Triple-turret movie camera with built-in electric ex- 
posure meter & filters 3 £/1.8 lenses for wide 
angle, telephoto and standard shots a 300-watt 
blower-cooled movie projector with %,° t/ ‘15 lens... 
a portable 30x40 glass-beaded screen .. . 3-200 ft. 
reels, 2 storage cans... a light bar for indoor shots 
and a complete titling kit. Order a a SVaEnaTETE. 
Dept. c, 34- 34th Street, 5 "klyn 32, N. 


— ALUMINUM TREE $9.95 


The most dazzling silver 
display ever created—at 
the lowest price ever of- 
fered! Entirely 
listening, 
roof 


a skimpy copy! 
(29” long). are completely 
assembled and rigid meta] 
stand is included. Use year 
after year. Stores in its 
container. #S-1391, 
$9.95. Also Avail- 
* ea! 1392 3-ft. . 
$2.98, #S-1393 415 = o are 
$5.95, #S5-1394 7! _ 
$12.9, 25-1305 Purbo-re- 
volving Electric Color Re- 
5.95, #S-1396 
Musical Electric Revolving 
Tree Stand only . $16.95 
Add just 35¢ handling. No 
COD’s please. Bancroft’s 
2170 So. Canalport Avenue 
Dept. CM-979, Chicago 8 
Illinois. 





PRINTED SHEETS 
AND ENVELOPES 


a eo PPD. 


CTORY OFFER 
FINE STATIONERY 
THE PLAIN BOX! 


WORLD‘S FINEST STATIONERY VALUE! 


Gaemty, GC a. famous for 42 years! Crisp, rich 
. printed with user’s name and 
pa ad in Midnight Blue ink. Socially 
correct, and sc convenient for dozens of correspon- 
dence uses. 100 6” x 7 
printed matching envelopes. Maximum of 4 lines 
with up to 30 characters (including spaces), per line. 
Only $1 per 150-pce. Introductory Box, postpaid! 
Bargain: Triple Box, only $2! American’ Stationery 
Co., Inc., 1117 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 
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ENJOY WORRY FREE SMOKING! 


Use the new sensational Tar Gard that traps over 
80% irritating high temperature tars from regular 
and filter cigarettes. You can actually see the tar 
removed! Tar Gard relieves irritation to the nasal, 
throat and lung tissues. No Filters—No Cartridges-— 
No Crystals in Tar Gard. Money back Guarenhee. 
$1.95 postage paid ay or money order. No C.O.D.'s 
Tar Gard Sales, P.O. Box 2772 Dept. C-2, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


MOTHERS! GRANDMOTHERS! JEWELRY 


Sterling or Gold Filled Charms makes your bracelet 
an envied conversation piece. Sterling link Bracelet 
$1.05. Silhouettes, Photo Charm, Baby Shoe and Bot- 
tle comes with child’s name, & birthdate. Wedding 
Bell (Ideal as bridesmaids’, ushers’ gifts and mem- 
bers of the wedding party) has His and Her name 
and date. Bell & Photo Charm, full 1”, Bottle full 
114”, $1.50 ea. Baby Shoe $1.40 ea. Boy and Girl full 
ae $1.50 ea. Key Chain Rhodium or Gold plated $1.10 
ea. Free Catalog. Jamaica Silversmith 79-32c 164 St., 
Jamaica 32, N. , 


100% wool U.S. NAVY TOQUE DICKEY 


ry y designed for use 
by avy men for pro- 
Pootion against freezing 
cold winds on the high 
seas. Now available for you 
and your family. Laugh at 
cold, damp weather. This 
brand new, 100% all wool 
U.S. Navy Toque Dickey 
fits everyone. Men, Women 
and Children can work, 
play and Ski outdoors in 
comfort— — the Toque 
Dickey 6s face, ears, 
neck cad a chest warm and 
comfortable. Soft durable 
and flexible. Converts any 
jacket to a parka. Guar- 
anteed new—never used. 
Get one for every member 
of the family ... or as a 
really useful gift. Only 
$1.00 ppd. Special—é for 
$5.00 ppd. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or your money 
back. A. L. Robbins, Wd 
A-2, 36 Bowery, N.Y. i3,N.Y. 
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Beautifully etched lifetime metal Cuff Links, Tie 

Bar, Money Clip or Key Chain, each a faithful 

miniature of any —— card, signature, trade- 

mark or i ect personal or business gifts. 
inl } ng an = desired. Simpl 
cards or ne you reproduced; sa 
Cuff Links sterling silver 


Key Chain Sterling. +s 
tax). Diners’ Club acomunts hon: 
Q-3, 1253 S. Halsted, Chicas tii 


PERFUME COMPACT 


Cannot a Oy to Pill. This Florentine-inspired 
purse atomizer as convenient as a lighter & as 
operate. ‘ehe p 
a fine mist of 
h messy funnel re 
perate non-breakable p draws per- 
fume from the bottle. ees into a sealed com- 
ae & guards against leakage and evaporation. 
wravped F $5.00, ppd. ta inet” Che rio Bt Cay 
wrap; or x inc arlo Buyers, 
Inc., West 50th Street N.Y.C., 





Boxed. 
brn torts oe yee sated 
Hand- 


wrough 
silver are pees on repeat 
ductions of originals. > 


RACE ye Computed Electronically! 


Pantastic — © flashes probable 
money - Bd tantly. . Buea, 


dependable . . 
amazed users report 65% to 75% ” accuracy. Simple, 
easy operation. Not A Toy Or ‘Gimmick! Take to 


track. A scientific, electronic tool designed for the 


to: 
, Detroit 39, 





Lapidary Co. CR-19 $11 
E. 12th St., N.¥.C. 9, N.Y. 





STAMP COLLECTOR’S JOURNAL 


Get more fun out of stamp collecting with Scott’s 
Monthly Stamp Journal. Learn the stories behind the 
stam Get latest stamp news. Keep up with stamp- 

events. a | y carries latest prices, new 
issue information, logue changes, articles, illus- 
trations, 7 of interest tc to help you buy and collect 
wisely and get the most enjoyment out of stamps you 
now own. introductory offer. 3 months $1 
a,b a $4 a year. Send your dollar today to Scott 

t. CJ, Box 402 Radio City, New York 19, N. => 
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600 EXCITING DIFFERENT GIFTS 


Unusual and distinctive 
En of cae 





40 GENUINE PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS 
to & name 


with your pho 
$1.00. Free. 40 envelopes. 
Send snapshot or neg. We 
poor it & make 40 

hoto Christmas cards on 
glossy stock and print your 


Photo K' 
Dept. pe Pf "Box : - " 





GENUINE PIGSKIN WALLET 


and girls of all 
e 


for boys 








STOUT? HALF-SIZED? FREE CATALOGS 


Send postcards to address 
— for Roaman’s cat- 
aoe Free. ~ Mey 
fit in women’s sine 38 to 
56 and half-sizes 1442 to 
3244. Dresses, coats, sports- 
lingerie ‘ounda- 
ions, _phoes. All design ned 


m: you 
slender and youthful: 





’ heavy-d 





OIL PORTRAIT KIT... $9.95 


No Experience Necessary! 


Send only $9.95 & a Photograph Portrait, Sharp 
Clear Snapshot or Color Slide (Any Size, Black and 
White or Color} to receive a ‘*Portrait-Kit'’ which 
includes a 16” x 20” Canvas Panel Diagrammed 
to Paint the Portrait by Numbered Blanks; All Oil 
Paints; Two Fine Brushes; Full Instructions and Your 
Unharmed Photo. Indicate Hair and Eye Coloring 
Our new Paint-By-Numbers Process (Pat. Pend.) 
Results in a Professional Style Portrait Without the 
Usual Patchwork Appearance. Thousands of Satisfied 
Customers. Send only $9.95 to: 


PORTRAIT CRAFT 
620 Avaion Bivd. 
Wilmington 60, Calif. 





“CLIP-ON” MAGNIFIERS—EASY READING 
= On” these won- 
m 


Now, 
2 
on your regular prescrip- 


tion-made eye glasses (not 
bifocals). Help make smal! 








velops 

ordinat! 
fun. $29.95 
Boy Tram 


reas 
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IT’S GREAT TO BE TALLER 


Just step into ‘‘Elevators”’ 
amazing height-increasing 
shoes and be almost 2 
inches taller. Important 
= that bring new re- 
oe = business, admira- 
from her. “‘Eleva- 
tors” look like other fine 
shoes; so tall men as well 
as short men wear them with 
no one the wiser. For free 
booklet of 34 styles write 
Brockton Footwear, 4 
Dept. 211A, Brockton, 


SEWS LEATHER & 


Speedy Stitcher repairs Car 
ee Sports gear. Any- 
th made of Leather, 
Canvas and other tough 
materials. y push-pull 
action makes lock stitches 
like machines. Comes with 
3 different needles, bobbin, 


directions. 

or C.O.D. 

plies avai 

man’s Post, 366 

Ave., Dept. "A-831, N.Y. 17. 


TOUGH MATERIAL 





“ON-THE-GREEN” BALL MARKER—$1 


rific! A whimsical gift 


Tee- 
for all golfers. Amusing 
headstone, 


in polished 
engraved 


rling Silver, 
“Here Lies” & 


golfer’s name. Clever, easy 


to see. I 
pan. oe. 


flat on the 


to start the 
onal ball rolling 


A at the 18 sth a = leather 


FUNNY BATHROOM DOOR BELL 
‘ Here’s a sure way to speed 
throom it 


traffic. If 


up 
ou’re waiting, ring once. 


Now. Three rings 


twice when you mean 
mean to 
forget the whale thing. 


Silvery bell and ringer 
mounted on decorated hard 


wood, size 812 x 34%. A 


cute —_. decoration 


and party funmaker. Just 


$1 oe gar Greenland Studios, 


co-11 gd NW 67 


Et Miami 47, 





Secret zipper pocket hides 
. Top quality 


lack. Sizes 28 to 44 

boys’ sizes 2438 rr 
pocket, brown only, $i. = 
Write for free gift ca 
Clarion Products, Dent t. 
711, Highland Park, 
nois. 


MAGNETIZED BRIAR PIPE STAYS PUT 


Here’s a modern marvel of 
a pi _ aaa rack = 
aS pipe ani jpe-rac 
—ao disk in jont the bowl 
pipe upr' on car 
dashboar door any metal 
surface. A welcome end to 





Boston 8 





Individually 
~ oa. 


oans—400 GENUINE POSTAGE STAMPS 


Stamp Collector’s Bonan- 
za. From Africa—Europe— 


ts—banks—etc. 
knows what as at ‘ana! 
All yours as 
ited gift. ‘Adults ro 
a. Ls collectors 
Fine collection 
of stamps 1 for inspection 
oko enclosed. Frasek Co., 
CR 4, White Plains, N. Y- 





sizes and situa- 
tions. is. The awful truth Ang 


uncensored, 
ibited, Men , hang it for 
a mo year’s mo eed 
Ppd. from Greenlan 
Studios, pas. cOo-11, 3138 
NW 67 St., Miami 47. Pia. 





COZY & WARM IN 


STADIUM OR BLIND 


Keep feet warm at football 


as). No 
plete @ = os ppd. ‘Sports 
man _ Footwarmer, Inc. 
_ oar 623, Waco, 
Texas. (Salesmen’ wanted 


) 
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BAR BIRDS COCKTAIL CALENDAR 


Bar stool Bird-Watcher’s 
A_ Calendar for 


AFTER BREAST SURGERY 
kaat one at Seat normal ag 


W. 60 St., N. ¥. 23, N. 


Miami 47, 


SEE SAMPLE PHOTO—YULECARD 
| ay 1 ff) "Re with 4 ee fates 





NEW! HYGIENIC DENTURE BATH 


Den-Shur-Cup meets all 
denture care needs. Grand 
gift idea! Safe, =o 
container is unbreakabl 

opaque pea. Spill- root 
sealed = slip-proof 
grips. Endorsed by dentists 


25 & . Guar. 
} og Dept. 25, Quincy 





KILL THE HAIR ROOT! 


Now you can destroy un- 
wanted hair permanently. 
in vacy of your 
famous Mahler 
Acclaimed 


STOP EYEGLASSES FROM SLIPPING 


No need to push up ~- ' wae 
sliding glasses. Keep your . ae 
glasses snug-fitti = win a 
pair of Ear-LO) So: 
elastic tabs stretch easily 
over ends of ear pieces. 
Invisible, Comfortable Fit 
all plastic eyeglass frames, 
men, women & children. 
we a ok 2 pairs $1.00. 
No C.O.D.’s. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Dorsay Prod- 
ucts, Dept K-2, 200 W. 57 
St.. New York i9, N. Y 


home, wi 
Epilator! 
th 


ousands who, after - 
our instructions care- 
learn 





REDWOOD PLAYROSESS 


t manufac- pe 
idren’s play- =~ 


World's 1 
turer of 
id only factory 


houses sol 
fy ae 6 5 oe models 


per 
are just $1.75 in our cata- 
log. To introduce you to 


a — 
9. 95. “ ve 
our ; ee | for Eg 


pets. Write 
ree 


We shi here. 

re rniture, De . 

3 Camarillo St., 
Hollywood. Calif. 


flustrated ca talog. 
Order early for Christmas. 
5 ap 


direct buying, we will ship 

day supply for only 
$1.00. Formula (at rm) 
gu teed to meet U. 8S. 





ties Co., Box 4435 G, Phila. 
40, Pa. 





ESTEE DELICIOUS DIETETIC CANDIES 


le 


No sugar or salt & so low 
in calories. Special intro- 
ductory variety direct from 

world’s largest mfgr. 3 Di- 
etetic assorted boxes (Milk 


pd. The best Dietetic 

you ever tasted or 

money back. Free Cata- 

logue. Estee, Dept. C-2, 42 
Jumeil Pl., NYC 32. 





WANTED: mote. RESORT MANAGERS 


Men-women! Qualify for 
hundreds fascinating well- 
paid executive positions 
now open with luxurious 
Motel- rts ‘oast-to- 
coast. Pick location, cli- 
mate! Employment assist- 
ance. Experience unneces- 
sary. Learn at home, spare 
Free booklet, write 
Managers School, 
. C-ll, 612 S. Ser- 
rano, Los Angeles 5, Cali- 
fornia. 
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ADDING MACHINE 


$1.97 ea. or 2 for $3.49. 
Add — Subtr.— Mult.— Di- 
vide. Does all 4 operations. 
Handles 9columnsof num- 
bers. Settle for no less. 
Leatherette case. Lowest 
price adder made in Amer- 
ica. Beware of cheapened 
foreign imitations. Money 
back guarantee. A —— 
wanted $1.97 add 4% 

in Pa. Tom Th Thumb, Dept. 
N-50, P.O. Box 5066, Phil- 
adelphia ll, Pa. 


NEW! AMAZING! KANT-BITE! 


can't bite nails with USED ey 


Kant’ Bite on them! 
—- scientific ft. =F 
Only 1 brushing 


C-4, Box 175, yrusby 
_ B’klyn 3, N. 





THE BIG CHIEF’S CIGAR HOLDER 


Give your cigar-smoking 
big wheel this funny fig- 
ure that holds a handful 
of cigars and countless 
smiles. He’s two-tone to- 
bacco brown glazed ce- 
ramic. The boss will love 
that middle-age bulge and 
smug expression that car- 
icatures your favorite ex- 
ecutive. $1.98 plus 27¢ p.p. 
please. Greenland Studios. 
Dept. CO-11, 3735 N.W. 
67th St.. Miami 47, Fla. 


DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE! 
: — =  — still life, 


““picture-image’’ with pen- 

cil for artistic drawing. 

$1.98 postpaid with order, 

 . c.O.D. plus postage. 
on: 


Broadway, N. 





FREE CATALOG—LADIES WIDE SHOES 


Step into Pall fashion with 
new selection of ladies 
wide shoes that are at- 
tractive and comfortable. 
All heel ——,. all sizes 

4 to 11, widths C to EEE. 
Shown, new Eadie” with 
pointed- toe and slim 214” 
heel. Im black suede or 
brown calf. Only $9.95 
ppd. Order now or get free 
catalog. Syd Kushner, 

Dept. C-11, 433 South St., 
Phila. 47, ‘Pa. 


16¢ + 29¢ + $1.37 + 33¢ + ~s — 
Keep tabs on supermarket 
spending with ‘“‘Clicker’’! 
Add pennies, dimes, dol- 
lars by pushing its buttons 
and know exactly what 
you’ve spent! Save embar- 
Tassment, keeps you within 
budget, ‘‘checks’’ the check- 
er. Totals up to $20.00. 
ow $2.00 ppd. 
talog. The 
"ine. -+- Dept. 

C-2, Plymouth, Mass. 





YOUR DEAL, PARTNER! 


risa: 

a You can’t lose with these 

Giant Playing Cards! Over 

Half a Foot High. More 

than a novelty, there is 

practical appeal which 

will keep company enter- 

tained, win or lose. An 

original gift, wonderful 

fun, supreme quality. Only 

00 a . 3 decks for 

$10.00 “pa. Order today! 
Galentine Novelty 

Dept. D, 519 E. Jefferson 

Bivd., South Bend 17, Ind. 





200 RAISED GOLD INITIALS—$1.00 


et) Earn extra money! Sell new 
Gold Monogram Kit, 200 
initials. Personalizes any 
possession. enceroms 
of metal lar 


pont. Self adhering, per- 
manent. Raise money for 
charity, church, school, 
club. Order sample kit, plus 
profit making discounts. 
$1.00 ppd: Imperial Mono- 
grams, 150-26K a 
Ave., Jamaica 32, N. ; 





2 RARE PEARLS FOR PRICE OF aa 


Precious white & rare 
black cultured pearls are 
interchangeable on the 14 
Kt. gold chain tograce Mi- 
lady’s lovely throat and 
highlight any costume! 
Smart gift box and certifi- 
cate of genuineness in- 
cluded. Money back guar- 


Sta., Flushing, N. Y. 





TRU-VUE IS 3’DELIGHTFUL FUN! 


Tru-Vue puts children 
on ee terms with 
Huck Hound, Popeye, Las- 
sie and Timmy, and many 
other TV & cartoon fa- 
vorites. Adventure, travel, 

other Goose ymes, 5 
fairy tales & Christmas 
stories are also available 
= full-color 3-D picture 
y $1.29 at Toy & 
Variety stores, or order 
direct prepaid from: Tru- 
Vue, Portland 7, Oregon. 
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EYELET PLIER OF 1000 USES Mer 
Use in home, workshop, m4 


Halsey St., Newark 2, N.J 


WHAT BOOKS ARE YOU SEEKING? 
Name the book—we’ll fin 
it for youl Skilled stat NOW! 
locates 
OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


LOCATED! 





Union City, New Jersey. 





LOOK MANY YEARS YOUNGER 
Re- 


heard 


tly. 
Sample Offer! (Re- 
— this ad 
oney.) ) a, 560 «c 
iD. *way, N. 


BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


> ‘*The talk of the coun 


mond ~y Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N.Y. 
Pree DiamondCatalogC-11. 





100 LITTLE DOLLS—1 PENNY EACH 
100 Dolls joe of Summe 


WHISKEY FLAVORED TOOTH PASTE 
At a gn real he- 





fight oral hy iene—enjoy 
it! Specify Sco or Bour- 
bon. J r ‘tae om 


Miami 47, Fila. 





KEEPS PIZZAS PIPING HOT 
Tired of onme | our take- 


500 NAME & ADDRESS LABELS 25¢ 
World’ 


offer! § 
poe ee 


4 Any 
au “imerent) rent), $1,001 ‘won 


fift P panes ie cake. 4 4 
25¢. 





want. Money-back Guar- 
antee! Order Now! West- 
ern Stationery Company 

Dept. ‘C126 Topeka, Kansas. 





Sleepy Bow Doll, doll 
rage of the day, and 
winsome Brother & Sister 
Dolls, mane @ most cuddly, 
lovable, threesome. Reai 
heartwinners delighting 
—_ giftgivers anc getters 
alike. Three 8” dolls, 
boxed: $3.50 ppd. 2 Sets 
6 dolls only $6.00 ppd. 
Satisfaction Peer 
No COD’s. Q.T 

Novelty Co. ne., 366 5th 
Ave., N.Y. 1. 





$300.00 IS YOURS EVERY YEAR 


automatically with a set of 
3 perpetual Date-Amount 

Insert 25¢ a day 
and watch date advance. 
amount increase. Forces 
you to save daily, or Cal- 
endar won’t change date. 
Save for home, car, vaca- 
tions, etc. Reg 
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THE FAST BUCK ne BUILD YOUR OWN ELECTRONIC ORGAN 
; —- 


Here’s how to clean up on © ‘ - Build a concert quality — > 
money. It’s a th : is Pee blake electronic organ with the | , 
white cotton towel 1 ' ‘ Artisan kit at half the cost 
with a : of a = organ. 


simple anyone 
can follow. 14 models, sin- 
giant 4 


. Purchase a few 
a time. Progress 
as fast as budget and time 
allow. Write for brochure. 
Electronic Or 
. sien 4949-C York 
Plorida. Angeles 42, Calif. 











~. SWINGS ON READING GLASSES HEART—DIABETIC—ALLERGY TAGS 


Pick magnifying lenses that eis A “must” for everyone 


help you see better if you 
do not have ast: a 

or eye disease. Fo over 
40 save big money on 


with a medical message. 
Helps to safeguard against 
receiving ota | medica- 
tion in case accident. 


Bifocal “lenses ground _—s or Stainless Steel Disc; avail- 
able as Bracelet, or with 
Neck Chain or Key Chain. 
Medical message engraved 
on one_ side: .00. For 


ers. Send 
l14-lens Test- 
lacie Con The. Dent Gil, $1. 
cle Co., iC. pr. ° 
537 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5. St., New Orleans 12, La. 








COLLEGE AND OTHER STUDENTS 


Any message up to 4 lines A it Js not necessary 
neatly printed in black on weenen aa old 
ba 1 ti ng. Pada Spadded 1G A 
Paper ong. ae pa ~~ 
and packed with clear 214 § rule = 
in. plastic box ; 
tell and “pelence Classes 
and at all times a compass 
$7.50; is needed. agg convenient. 
$15. Via air, ‘add 2l¢ per : Wy Order Only $1.00 
1000. Guaranteed Prompt ae 242 Portage 
delivery. Bruce Bolind, ii0 Cuyahoga 
Bolind Bldg., Boulder 17. . Pails, Ohio. 
Colorado. Thank youkindly. 








GATOR-PEGS 


cal tools for campers, ic | aa MDP) Gent ,postoaid, and, duty 
nickers, -! e 2 ei yout 4 in =. 
that tends to with the ’ ; ermany, famous for knives 
wind. Ideal Christmas : : = and scissors, this 5-piece 
item. Sets i » set includes 7 household 
scissors, 6” sewing scissors 
4” pocket scissors, 342” nail 
scissors, 31%” embroidery 


anteed. Boyce _ Creations, mo 
Dept. C-1, 927 Fulton Fed- Ee from: Heritage Bidg., Ft. 
eral Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. ies’ Worth 12, Texas. No CODs. 





eee gnrene SERSSGMASS BASKETS 
Impo: plastic covered . Pe ay Exquisite white simulated 
wire, wire baskets, adjustable to ts diamonds unconditionally 


shapes and : a guar. for life. Will never 
Fruit, vegetable, chip or discolor 


scratch, . 
k — ) | Cut & ‘polished by experi 
diamond cutters. Pull 58 
facets for unsurpassed 
brilliance. Cost not — 


rg Ay a ct. 
payments ee ius. bat, 
— = i a pany 


Baan cnc: Be 
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STAPLE-LESS PAPER FASTENER 


Remarkable stapler fastens 
papers by a clever method 


er nailsremoving 
staples. Will clip up to 10 
regular sheets every time 
—never fails. Money saving 
dy my for ome 
and office. $2.69 ppd. from 
Greenland Studios, Dept. 
CO-11, 3735 NW 67 St., 
Miami 47, Plorida. 


SHIRTS FOR TALL MEN ONLY! 


Now! Perfect fit for tall 
; big m in 


en, 
ed shirts! Sleeve 


foneths 35 35 Bodies 
= 4 BAY ches longer than 


ts in 
sport of styles, 
ors. Also dr 


* catalog. 
5110 Forest 
Brockton 64, Mass. 





Buy direct from U.S. Gov't 
Lat forklifts, 

ls, ‘machinery, 

ters, hy- 

camping equip- 

’s of other 


4 day for complete instrue- 

»j tions and list of depots to 
Aviation Surplus, Dept. 
Cc, Box 789, ork, Penn- 
sylvania. 





ic, 

more. Send for this valu- 
able collection and other 
stamp offers on approval, 
today. Rush reply, 10¢ for 


— Garcelon, 
Dept. NCRX, Calais, Me. 





FIND THE WOOD STUD IN THE WALL 


A Ford Dowser Ball is in- 
dispensable when hanging 
pictures, mirrors, shelves; 


he original 
finder. The roll of the bail 
finds the actual stud 
the wall. No magnets! Only 
.00 ppd. Money ee 
; no Cc. O. 
Usual trade tis: 
to dealers. Ford 


Products, t. CR-2, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


NOSTRADAMUS SAW THE FUTURE 


He predicted Atomic War, 
Time of Peace on Earth and 
amazing events to year 3797 
pee Only existing vol. to 
givers every Nostradamus 

ecy. You'll see how 
events have come true 
with uncanny accuracy. See 
how the 1000 predictions 
in ‘The Complete Proph- 
ecies of Nostradamus” will 
affect you! Vol. $4.95 ppd. 
Nostradamus, Inc., Dept. 
C-11, 380 Canal St., NYC. 





No more cold feet. K: 
feet, ankles comforta 
7. Portable, | hewelght 
Ibs.). all-rub! mat. 
on any 110-volt 
es 


store, or home. 12-mo. guar. 
at as pd. Interstate Rub- 
oducts Corp., 
Aviles St., Los Angeles 12, 
Cal. Dept. 506; 9108 Mey- 
ers Rd., Detroit 28, Mich. 





MAKE CANDLES FOR FUN & PROFIT 


Housewives wanted! Learn 
to make and decorate 
these beautiful candles at 


ly 
home study in the fasci- 
nating art of candlecrafting 
shows you how. Enormous 
demand for custom can- 
your 


hom 
Candlecraftinstitute mit 
X-192, Pallbrook, C 





HANDY PLUG-IN DASH LITE 
Plug ao. car + ge at 


safely below driver vision. 
Magnet ‘‘stores’’ it on any 
steel part. Sturdy plastic 
with oe bulb, only 
$1. Full moneyback guar- 
anteed. Jarco Products Co., 

N. + oo Rd., 
Chicago 26, 





NOW! A NEW WAY vo Saas ae 


At home, full or part-time 
with new Photo Painting 
Pencils. Earn money now 
by coloring photos, snap- 
shots, and Polaroid prints. 
Studios and frien will 


N.Y. At photo art & hobby 
stores everywhere. 
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COUNT & WRAP COINS QUICKLY 













Marker quic s 

standard pac 5 

coins stacked for wrap. All 
of stores, » 

businesses will find this 

a real time-saver 





reenland 
Studios, Dept. CO-11, 3735 
N.W. 67 St., Miami 47, Pla. Re oe 









HOME MANICURING MADE EASY 


Manicur-ette—holds all 
your manicuring accesso- 
ries. Ivory colored, break- 
resistant tray rests on 
knee, hugs arm of chair or 
lies on any flat surface. 
Holds po . remover and 
cotton abs (not pametet. 
Hand rests on base with 
finger held in groove for 
smudge-free poshine. 
£30 Seek Cal- Dept. 
, Crenshaw Sta., 
tis Aaadiee 8, Calif. 











DON’T PULL HAIR FROM NOSE 


You can cause infection by 














Mon 
$1 “00 Paid. ollis no. 
1133 way, New York 





10, N. Y Dept. G-13. 





FREE CATALOG OF CHARMS 


750 Charms in this Free 
a Treasure cata- 
log EK. Solid Gold and 
Sterling — charms at 
direct to y prices. Spe- 
cial Offer! “Send on 
in cash or stamps 
you'll receive the hi 
12, 112 page, all inclusive 
5000 


me 


arm catalog. A 
must for all collectors of 
charms. Charm and Treas- 
ure, Dept. T 110 - Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 17, N. 











1000 NAME & ADDRESS LABELS $1 
Any 3 different orders $2 
address 








ted 
1000 finest quality gu | 
labels. Padded. Packaged 
with Free Plastic Gift Box. 
Use them on stationery, 









Mi p 
ferent orders $2. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Handy 
Labels, Dept. 1187, Jasper- 
son Bidg., Culver City, 
California. 





Mrs. Arthur H. Robinson 
1035 Thermal Avenue 
Rochester, New York 
















GIANT CHRISTMAS DOOR GREETER 
An atizastive personalized 
ion to 


your last name beau- 
fully ha hand printed. Only 
2s 98. Card Mart Company, 


. Box 5, Forest 
Bia> * Springfield 8, Mass. 











FRONTIER CABIN 








Big enough - 2 children 
from 4 Made of 
enuine Dupont Polyethy- 
ene, Wa roof. 250,000 

tomers. Approx. 23 cu. 
ft. int. 











fo ‘ 
a Cabin, = ie \Ave., 
Dept. F-3564, 














INITIAL PENDANT ONLY $1 
An expertly designed new 
anton (exact copy of a 
4K solid gold piece) with 
a beautiful script initial 
& a hand-set ‘7 cul- 
tured pearl. 154” 
in See. neekehain is 
18” Any initial ex 
cept x Z Smart- 
Ir gold ‘finished & gift 
_vx ad, only $1 " one 
cial—an 


Person: Gif 
=" 160 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 
























Fe perfect gift is Cats 
agazine. Each month 
ieee filled with helpful 
articles, pictures, poems, 
fiction, features, and news 
all about al 


fore 8, 
0 House Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 





ACCENT WITH BRASS SHELVES! 


Sparkling decorative shelf 
in multiple brass plate 
adds a bright bit of utility 
to the bath, bedroom or 
kitchen. Large enough for 
a table radio or clock. 18” 
long, 8” wide. Hooks for 
hanging. May also be used 
for favorite whatnots. 
$5.95 ppd. ame design 
with 2 shelves $9.95 ppd. 
ag on request. _—. 
ific Hi Box 325, 

Cell Evansville « Ord 
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TALI-GALS of OB ages buy shows Daress ty Mall 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $5.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
32-page ET. No 


risk to you - 
. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 





FREE! Maternity 
Baby wf — of advan 
occasion. $2 $2.95 


and Free list of 
—S an. e 
ooee, te 
wiord’s, ‘Dept. 


62, 1015 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, +7 





SEW Aprons at home for stores. No charge f 
motasial So Se eoeess. — sservice and reliability 
are the backbone of fifth suc- 
cessful year. Write: ay Mig. S: “Gastrep 40, 
Louisiana. 





Be -“-¢ - good- for-your-feet poy in world’s 
7-5 size range: 1 to 13, AAA to EEEEE 

ee 32- atalog shows style variety (from 

3io.95) t for all occasions. Perfect fit insured or money 
back! Solby Bayes, 45T Winter Street, Boston 8, Mass. 





CAKE Booming. fan 
Step illustrations and designs. Decorate 
8 ustrations and des’ 
~ * and cookies for all occasions. ils free. 
Decorating Institute. Box 648C, Wantagh, New York. 








KNITTING YARNS at 40% aeoreee ae” direct 
from manufacturer. 500 actual samples. Eskimo 
Yarns, Dept.-K6, 368 Grand St., New york’ City. 


SIZE 212 to 14 AAAAAAA to  assort. 
colors & ther im tuck, Side Pints ite Hoel 
10-$14. Save CS) aoe eer 0 ee ore pair. 

bac! returned un worn i 6 days. Pree Cai 
Dressy Flats, Dept. Cll, Box 111, Malverne, N. 


15.00 THOUSAND possible otipying ensitage, 
mm. .& at home for advertloers! Long “ 


writer; Full, sparetime; evenings. Satisf 
guaranteed. Economy Publish- 
ers, Box 2580-W, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Pg ge iy Known gifts, jewelry y- 4 4 
on nationally known ewe = - 
vitations, greeting car Koont’s 


us offer 
on Cards—25 Boxes Free! B 


qo -7 yt — Elm- 
craft Chicago, §930-L, South Western, Chicago 36, mi. 














a time, full time. Save. m Sew precut aprons 
e e, full 
sore "Syreses, ‘Details Pree. 


Reakuts, Loganvilis (26), Wis 


MAKE to $35 weekly SS envelopes. 
Our = S- reveal how. Glenw Dept. C, 
Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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BOLLYWOOD Clothes! Free | Satales! Bnsiting 

styles with the movie star look 

a Pens shoes with ‘ a touch of of elamour! 
please! Prederick’s o: —_— Dept. 

5691, Hollywood 28, Calif. (Add 25¢ for mailing). 


SHARP \RP_ kitchen —y » at stays sharp. 
needs sharpening. 5, Only ti. 25 with 4 
5 a money 
back gu Send cash, check or MO. J. Goetz, 
4171 Kiter R Road, Detroit 15, Mich. 


KILL the hair ae With the famous Mahler Hair 
Removal Epilator, can destroy unwanted hair 
permanently in the Tetlvecy. of your own home. Send 
10¢ for ““New Radiant Beauty’’ booklet } RN Mahler's 
Inc., Dept. 320X, Providence 15, Rhode 


FITTING the narrow heel in tte 
from AAAAAA (6A’s); Sizes to 
charge. Free Catalog R-11 shows , Ra 
Winter styles low as $8.95. Perfect fit or money 
Mooney & Gilbert, R 11, 17 W. 57 St., N.Y¥.C. 19. 


FREE Cutlery Catalog ou world’s finest cutting 
uae with amazing se corruserrated 
edge guaranteed sh my lite, ‘arvers, Steak knife, 

field, England. Stuy- 


Kitchen Sets im; from She 
vesant Trading Co., 130-A West 42 St., N.Y.C. 


BELLO—The new inflatable plastic hanger, arip- 
dries washed sweaters, shirts, uniforms, etc. 
original shape. No ironing needed. Used by — and 
women at home, on travels or as gifts. $1 ea 
og from Swede-Craft, P.O. Box 623, San 

ali 


ican 
oy 





RESORTS—MIAMI BEACH 





300-rm. complete resort 
swimming pools, 500 ft. 


COLONIAL INN, 
Ocean-iront, 18lst ‘st., 
ancing, entertainment, Teenager's Nite, 
Kiddies’ » Low summer 
TV, parking. Write for brochure. 





FOR THE MEN 





WIDE Shoes for Men! E to EEEEE On 
13. We can fit you in the st; = 
= wide s “ss 


ly—Sizes 5 to 
you like but can’t find 
. Not sold in stores. 
Back Guaran for Free Calalog 
a Hitcheock Shoes, a... 121-H, Mass. 
LOOK = Tous Best Rew Caller Tamer does wonders 
for shirt collars. ap dl wa —_ beautiful 
Contoured Shape perfection yet 
not attached we oF og i. pd Double bet $1.85. Col- 
lar Tamer Co., Dept. i tgomery, Ala. 


GAME WARDEN. ay — Forestry, 
—= _ hs aga Service announce job openii 


ss outdoor work, good pay. C 
information te! North te 
servation, Dept. 90BA, 810 Dodsworth, Co’ 


BEER 26¢ gallon. Easy to make your own. Retired 

Brewmaster’s 1 private home stock rect 

one of the best beers. Perfect, clear, 

Delicious. ae be Low cost. Easy. Simple. 

odor. Ba ame ay sent ~¥ Ra for $1. 00 

bill. Bi shox aan Ou 2234 Oakland 21, Calif. 
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FOR PARENTS 





MISTAKES Parents Make.”’ Every 
have this new book about child “ersining 
is free; no obligation. Simp a, _—— 
Association, Dept. 13511, Pleasant Hill, O) 





FOR THE CHILDREN 





DANCING Shoes-Costumes, Tap, Ballet, Toe and 
Acrobatic, Leotards, Tu Tus, ra Hose, Tights 
Fabrics, Skating Skirts, Baton Twirling ‘Supplies, 


Boots, Plumes, Baton Uniforms, Uniform Supplies. 
Catalog 25¢. Quincon, Box 422T, Quincy, Mass. 





FOR THE FAMILY 


GENEALOGICAL tag to record your family 
story. Charts 842 x 11”. Pamily Record chart space 
for 12 children. 6 generation Lineage Charts, may be 
extended eas: 50¢ doz. 15¢ postage. Samples a 
Hazel Eilers. 2522 — Street, Evanston, 





MODERN PERSONALIZED “Slim Line’ Photo 
Christmas Cards with the extra large picture area 
for your favorite photo. Send negatives for apemey 
introductory offer, 20 cards with envelopes $1. Value 
Labs, P.O. Box 38, C, C.I. Sta., Brooklyn 24, N.Y. 





PIANO—SELF TEACHING 


LEARN to play popular music on piano—without 
a teacher. Proceed step by step with this ome easy 
book. Send money order of $2.95 ,_ to 
Bruner, Box 681, Rockford, Illinois 


FOR THE GARDEN 


THE Power of Prayer on Plants. Amazing research 
based on Duke University experiments proves simple 
prayer makes flowers, trees, shrubs grow many times 
faster, stronger, larger. Conduct your own prayer- 
plant experiments. Details, catalog free. Sleep- 
ing Research Association, Box 24-P, Olympia, Wash. 














FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 





PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
Publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for free manuscript report and 
our detailed booklet. Carlton Press Books, Dept. 
CO-11, 84 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 11. 





PREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, non-fiction, poetry): 
reveals inside facts about plan which enab es new 
writers to win recognition, publicity, sales. Write: 
— Xi1i, ee Press, 386 Park Ave.S.,N. Y.16 





AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: puetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
raereue studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten. 

North, 489 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C 


TTENTION All Writers! Authorship means 
prestige! Your short stories, articles, books and pPevs 
will receive our prompt sales handling! One of the 
largest trained staffs available for your needs. Write 
today for free literature! No obligation! Daniel S. 
Mead, Literary sendtsita 915 ae N. Y¥. C. 10. 








LOOKING for a Publisher? Learn about our un- 
usual plan for — your book published, promoted, 
distributed in to 6 months. Mail manuscript for 
free report, Hy ask for free booklet, No. 52. Vantage, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 





MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 





NOVELTIES—HUMOR 





IMAGINE, own a Southern Plantation! $2 buys 
legal title to 1 sq. inch of Va. Antique Paper de- 
signed to frame. Send name address. If gift note 
recipient. Eye-stopper in den, office. Cas check 
to So. Plantations, Dept. C., Doswell, Va. No COD’s. 


FOR THE HOBBYIST 


VALUES, latest ideas in ancient, modern hand- 
crafts. Leather, Ge mosaics, wood, etc. All ages, 
skills. Hundreds o projects without tools, training. 
Make money-saving . ts or for own Catalog, 
Free. Larson, Dept, 304, 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 34. 


FUND RAISING 


CLUBS and Church Groups, earn $100 to $500 cash 
plus 24 handsome sturdy card tables. No deposit. No 
ears ~— ~ over 3,000 plan users. 
‘e: —, Advertising Card 

Tables, Dept. CT Mit. “hana > ae 

















YOUR club, church or group can make = to $500 
to $1,500 or more year after year. Amazing plan. It’s 
easy ‘and it’s fun. Write for Free details. oducts, 
Box 116-M, Glencoe, Illinois 


FREE! 24 fund raising plans. Tested, easy-to-use 
money makers for organizations. Flavors, candies, 
cutlery, plastics, household items. 100% profit plus 
valuable gifts. No money needed. Write for free cata- 
log & details. Shelby Specialty Co., Elyria 5, Ohio. 
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WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your . make 
phonograph records. All subjects welcome. Send 
poems for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 
Music Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1. 


POEMS Needed Immediately For New Songs and 
Records. Any subjects. Send Your best poems today 
for prompt Free examination and appraisal. Song- 
—. Studio CT, Acklen Station, Nashville 12. 

enn, 





HI-FIDELITY—TAPE RECORDERS 


HI-FI COMPONENTS—All Brands, Comet. 
Kits, Speakers, Systems, Tape Recorders in Stock: 
Brand new factory sealed cartons, at passentecs “We 
will not be Undersold Prices.’ Quotations ow 
Cat’g. Hi-Pidelity Center, 1797C ist ~ N. Y. C. 28. 


FOODS & DELICACIES 














RIO Grande Valley Genuine Red Blush Tree-Ripe 
Grapefruit, handpicked, polished and pueseeses’ 
sweet. Delicious Dozen Pack, PP in US, $4.95. Many 
other packs; Write for color folder! Pdward E. 
Bartlett, Grower-Shipper, Brownsville, Texas. 


HICKORY smoked sausage, 2 sticks, pemee. $3. 
Wisconsin maple syrup, 2 pints, ened. $3.50; Flow 
pot earth, box, $2.00 Lao cones, box, $2.00: Gattail 
stalks, box, $2.00; Milk-weed pods, box, $2.00; Squaw 
corn, many-colored kernels on cobs, box, $2.00; Petri- 
fied ‘wood, one piece, boxed, $2.00. Order now. 
Schwartz bummer Market, Hannibal, Wisc. 
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FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


FOR PHOTO FANS 





ADD pleasure and excitement te your hobby! Sub- 
scribe to our service and have beautiful foreign First 
Day Covers mailed to you direct from all around the 
world, 20 years experience. Many Bee My subscribers. 
Write Brumsey, 2418 Pirst ‘St. t Myers, Florida, 





105 British Colonial Stamps all different, only 10¢. 
Germine Scott Catalog value over $2.50. Special In- 
troductory offer. From Britain’s Farflung Empire. 
Act now. Approvals. Crown Stamp Company, Virgil 
910, Ontario. 


ONLY 10¢ brings you 115 famous stamps from all 
continents, incl. such items as Monaco Elephant, U.S. 
Edison, etc. value over $2.00. Introducing our superb 
U.S. and foreign Approvals. Globus —— Co., Inc. 
268- —4th Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y., Dept. 144A 


GIGANTIC Collection Free—Includes Triangles— 
Early United States—animals—Commemoratives— 
British Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Com- 
plete collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free. Send 5¢ for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. 
CO, Toronto, Canada. 


SPECIAL Stamp Offer! To acquaint you with our 
better United States approvals, you get 2 different 

.00 U. S..stamps plus 20 others; Hi-Values. Air 
Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send—10¢, for Lot No. 
20. Irwin, Box 11-45, Brooklyn 30, New York. 


PREE! $1. 00 worth of stamp sets of your choice 
from our first selection. No strings! Adults only. 
Free ““Phootnotes”’ subscription. Rush request say- 

: “Send approvals from which I may take $1.00 


ing: 
free” to Philatelics, Dept. 4, New Paltz, N. ¥. 


SCOTT’S Monthly Journal—Keeps your Scott cata- 
logs up to date. Lists new issues, price changes, etc. 
Contains illustrated articles, facts of interest to — 
enthusiastic collector. 11 issues yearly. $4.50 
Canada: $5 foreign. Payment with order, ‘please. 
Scott—Dept. C—Portlan Pi. Boulder, Colorado. 


FRE EE—Your choice any volume Scott's loose leaf 
International Albums, including the latest Volume 
IV, 1961 Scott’s complete Cata es, even Master 
Global Album when you buy our sensational Foreign 
approvals. Topval, Box 486E, Redlands, California. 





FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 


COLOR film—Kodachrome, Ektac 
and Anscochrome, 
most rigid controls. 
Por finest color finish 
Color Photo Lab. Box 


hrome, Kodacolor 

rocessed and/or printed under 

d for complete price list free! 

money can buy—it’s Acme 
5K, ——ee Minn. 


PHOTO Christmas Cards in Two Colors... . Beau- 
tiful photo Christmas cards from your black and 
white negatives. Greetings printed in color. Get 25 
cards with matching envelopes for only $1.50 ppd. 50 
cards $2.75. Send your negatives and money to Wis- 
consin Film Service, Dept. C-110, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 


25 QUALITY Bill-fold size photographs . . 
$1. - Printed on beautiful double-weight silk paper. 
our negative or picture (any hee and just 


Send y 
one dollar’ zs no — charges) to... Photo-Mail 
. Box - Danville, Dlinois. 


. only 


KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from 
your Kodacolor , ot 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
———— film developed, enlarged only $2.00; 12 

exp. $2.50. Return this ad with trial order or gend 
for price list. Sun Color, Dept. C, Englewood, 


— ¥ & Black & White . Trial offers 
Enclose ad. Kodacolor—8 exposures—S1. 95, 12 
exposures—$2. 45. Black & White—8 or 12 exposures 
—35¢. Save on new film, a discounts to you. Wis- 
consin Film Service, La C 


BTR? 


COLOR SLIDES 


rosse, Wis. 








200,000 COLOR-SLIDES (17,000 subjects) covering 
the United States, Brussels Fair, & 75 foreign 
countries. Send 15¢ for 88 Aw. US Catalog: 3¢ for 
each foreign list to Capt. Arps, USN, ret., 
Box 1715, Washington 13, 





FOR HOME MOVIE FANS 





SEE the a gg in Color. 8mm-16mm Kodachrome 

movies. Alaska, Hawaii, America, Europe, Africa, 

es ’ §. National Parks. Also War and 

Rocket Test films. 185 subjects. Low prices. Write 
World a" Color, Box 392-C, Elmira, N 





NICE $10-gold $24.95, $20-gold $44.95. Gem_proof 
sets—1957-59-60 ea. $5.95, either set in Lucite 
Cube Paper- a $10.50. Alaska, Segeh. Santa Fe 
a, ea. World's Greates it Ne Catalog 
$1.00 . Bebee’ 8, “14 No. 30th, ‘Omaha 1 lebr. 


OUR twenty page 1961 retail price list of United 
States and Canadian coins is now ready. It gives 
our selling prices on thousands of coins and hundreds 
of supply items for coin collectors. Send 10¢ to — 
son vom Co., 612R White St., Toledo 5, Ohio 


WE offer Scarce Lincoln Cents sJot4p , Bp. Jed 164, 
oe aee 


» 20d, 20s, zie 3c 
| 29s,” ‘iva, 30s, 34d 37 d, 
a8, 38d, 39s, 48s, 49s, 50s, Sis. ~ at ioe ‘each. 
Reynolds Coin 5 ty 108 E. Kearsi , Flint 2, Mich 
12 Diff. Indian — $1. 50; 10 Diff. ye Nickels 
$1.50; 10 Diff. Barber Dimes $1.95; 8 Diff. Barber 
Quarters of 5 Dit Barber Halves $3.95. 32 page 
deluxe U. S. illustrated coin list 25¢. Collectors Shop, 
260 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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FOR HORSEMEN 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES”—A book everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have. Free. No 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 
manship, Dept. 14511, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


FOR CONTEST FANS 


FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas,’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., a 2, Pennsylvania. 


FPREE—write for Contest Bulletin! Contains — 
ning helps for — con ts. Win 
homes, trips, T 
ents have won ~~ $5,000,000. 
1015 Chestnut St. Dept. R, Phila. y 








(Continued on next page) 








LOANS BY MAIL SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


BORROW $100 to $600 by Mail. Quick, brn 4 MARS Mpa t Paragraphs! No tedi- 
Private. No Co-Signers. one in 24 small month ous study. I tell ‘you what to a — where tJ how 
ayments. For the amount you want write to . X. sell; and supp from_be- 
Dial Finance Co., 410 0 Rilpatrick Bidg., Dept. M-24, ginners. — yp TA Po up Write to 
Nebr. = ay. Send for free facts. Benson Barrett, 

-199-e "9464 Clark, Chicago 26. 











LOANS Mog 4 By Mail— Or Less. Strictly 

Bowe in 24 mon its. Write: 

- Finance Co., Dept. A-100, 114 S. 17, Omaha 
2, . 








ee ee ee & Home in time. 
BUSINESS & SPECIAL SERVICES nt 2 ame | ttle table- 


JOIN now & aae-0% be ~ on ng. photo -. ~~ ars Free. Send ‘pos ‘et 
lian u ng ‘Carpeting to Mason, , Room ~22- 
cogtans —~ — L, Chic. 26, 


MAKE big profits making jewe 
home in spare time! Sell to ‘irlends, — 
W. Roosevelt Rd., C 8 stores, everyone. Quick, easy 

sell! Details Free! Don-Bar, 3511 W. "armitage, Dep 
C-112, Chicago 47, Illinois. 


Ra: OWN nemo-epenains —- 

our area as our rvice tribu’ ms 
ATENT Searches, incl copies of nearest’ supplied. Nationally advertised 30-year-old 
tents, $6. 00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. p to $20.00 hour. Under $100.00 for merehe ‘ 


lore registered patent attorneys Save one 
my service. Free inv ention protection forms. Por sam eo Ag e welts Hove, S058 


Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, oe c. 


- WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree 4h show them to friends? You 


INVENTIONS and ideas wanted for i diate pro- pare 
motion on cash or royalty basis. Patented or un- com make up te ous tm 3 | oven i © Liene, 


without gg ay Gibson, Inc., 500 8. 
patented. Al pes — Ht a By “‘In- 
vention Protection Form” copyrig: a booklet, Throop ~634, Chitengo 7, Til. 
Casco, Dept. N, Mills B Building, i 














FOR INVENTORS 

















60% _PROPIT possible on anew ggrtnte make 
— less? Famous nationally advertised Stu Gir! 


PATENT Searches, including copies of related | fae 5" dey sou ence! thers. Write ox wise 


or 
patents, S008. Original ““World-Wide” Airmail serv- | for free samples, details. Studio Girl, Glendale, 
18011B. 





_ to inventors, attorn: & mfrs. Free record form Dep 
“Information Every Inventor Needs.’’ Miss Fw 1 Conmenin, . 
; x, 1029 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. “HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


WITH SIMPLE CAR- 
cmputenpedian — TOONS”’—A book everyone who — to draw should 


have. It is free; no obligation. Simply address Car- 
IF your invention is adaptable to promoting we 
will contract for selling on cash or royalty, Free toonists’ Exchange, Dept. 10211, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


booklet outlines royalty rates, requirements. Kessler TIONAL fy organieati pena 


w INTERN. 
Corporation, C-S511, Frement, Cats. hobbyists —* p- RY profitable new memberships. 
Instructions. & ———s ~ x —— a ae no ry 

tops, trays, e embership App! ion. 

MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL Butterfly Association, Box 363-C, Buena Park, Cal. 
LOANS By Mail—Borrow $50 to $600, for any pur- 12,000 PEOPLE now earn extra cash in their spar 
pose, entir ey by mail. No co-signers. Confidential. 
2 years to repay. Employed men, women eligible to 
apply. American Loan Plan, City National Bidg., 
Dept. C-10200, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 























. Ww 
a Dept. 12, 488 Madison Ave., N. 


HIGHEST Cash > 4 Old Gold, Jewelry, etc. SELL big profit Punny Cards, 
Gold Teeth, Watches, . Diamonds, Silverware, Novelties, 83 ifferent Gag samples yo 
Spectacles, Gold Colne B s ver Platinum, Mercury. sale catalog Free—unusual 
Write for free information. Satisfaction guaranteed. | Gimmicks, Crazy Laugh Gags. “write 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2. MF Marks, Broadview, Ill. 














$100 MONTHLY for w lovely dresses 
SPARETIME OPPORTUNITIES oo ean te an ees a Se ae 
No investment, canvassing or “Sie necessary. 
PAR at 60 2 ment 4 heme, gen ine tone | To <= 
only two e a 
money paid for service that makes cuts. tears dis- $10.00 Profit in an_ hour ble with the “ 
ar from fabrics. Steady demand. Details’ f Wonder Method’’ ot Iavisite = Rowenvine. Sival | Dems 
6222 , Chicag Tilin business, year round demand. Free 
Fabricon,, _— stemineoamesee Reweaving Industries, $411 La Mesa Blvd., Dept. C.. 
TKS lesa, Ca 
MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stam SENSATIONAL New 
chine, Easy to to $9.80 an hour thout hand 
: ’ particulars. Free by mail. 
to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room 
, Chicago 26, 
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SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





pe ge Start Money- —— Eiostte t Lami- 
p—~— Fry at home in s = 
1 brings os oe se convitionee 


spree. R iy on postcard 
CL-22-L, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, mn 





MAKE money in your spare time. my 
bulk vending ite. 


rou * ile capital 
high return on investmen rite for 
, 609-A Spring Garden se Phila- 
delphia 23, 





WEAVE for fun or profit. Make Beautiful rugs or 
fine wesvene at home. Free yy e— Looms ae Sup- 
plies. Write: Newcomb Loom venport 15, Iowa. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INVESTMENT with built-in 1 coe. Launder- 
amas, the perfect ‘“‘second bus uire a low 
initial investment and = to Produce ‘i 
from the of opening. 


that the average comm 
the ge ee 20 LJ 


lowest financing te’ 

10% down with the balan a 

three years. Our national “organization will t 

and “— ‘ou in this proven industry. Write Zeolux 

= & f Avenue, New York 16, New York, 
pt. 





PREE 32-page illustrated catalog, watches, 
rings, mgm of 
of regu retail prices. Brand-name watches—$5.95. 
Buy for yourself or sell y ae profits. Cosmos, 
Dept. 537, New York 35, 





EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 

eaving, C130, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 





SALESMEN, now selling in business execs. Ter- 

rific idea in Xmas ft item for sideline sales. 

li, comm. Write for details. Gallery of Gifts, 
Inc., 80 Park Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. ¥. 





YOUR own business—without investment! Sell 
advertising matchbooks to local businesses. No ex- 
rience needed—free sales kit Legg where and Rew 
get orders. Part or full time. cash co} 
Match Corp. of America, Dept. Gi 110, Chicago 32 32. 





IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
pig —y order business from home, without capital, 
travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no risk 
cxemination. Experience unnecessary. Free details. 
Mellinger, Dept. C-1B, Los Angeles Oe, Calif. 





FRANCHISES make profits! Join thousands 
caress high Ry. -- - from_ their own franchise 
business. ‘s service can guide 
Se est t details. National “Franchise Reports, 
-528, N. Michigan, Chicago 





, Gogo oe Famous Spring-S 
4 money daily plus cas 


SUCCESS 
Cushion Shoes 
bonus. Write Orthovent 5S: 
Road, Salem, Virginia. 


VENDING Machine—No selling. Operate A Route 
of coin machines and earn h ag 3.°ofs 
catalog free! Parkway Machine » Dept. 56, 715 
Ensor Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


oe Company, 47011 Brand 
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‘ value 





(Continued on next page) 


UNUSUAL Franchise Opportunity. Imported prod- 
ucts of the Waltham Watch Company represents a 
certified mon 


and rep 
—- accounts in "ana around your y inumeaiats area. No 
). Cash income 


necessary you 
starts immediately. Guiimited: potential earnings. 
(cont. next line). 





iO knowledge of watch or clock industry necessary 


West 74 Street, ‘New York 23, 





WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
even in spare time, 


& Throop Sis. Dept. N- 1234, Chicago 7, Il 





LEARN how to Make Money At Home: Address En- 
velo; for Advertisers! Use Typewriter or Long- 
hand. Good pay, full, sparetime, if you know how. 
Instruction Manual $1 + We list, quoting —— - 
— Merit, Dept. 11, 42 Warren, Brentwood, N 


MAIL ORDER—No experience needed. Spencer 
Gifts a well-established and successful mail order 
firm puts you into business. Supplies catalogs with 
your own name ted. No investments in stock. 
No shipping merchandise. Catal items pre-tested 
for salability. Initial investment of less than $50 can 

et you started. Write for Free Information kit. 

jpencer Gifts, Z-52, Spencer Bidg., Atiantic City, N.J. 








LEARN Sign ty with highly profitable fas- 
cinating system. Course ve sections and 20 parts. 
Low cost. Write Straley Sign Studio, 410 S. Western 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 


MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commigsion pies 
Buys ad for you and your customers. Everybody 
ys Advertising aoe Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ng Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
ess. No necessary. Superior Match, 
Dept. N-960, 7: 8S. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 


MAKE Good Money Selling Pocket Bible Texts in 
e Hours. ‘These 1 little booklets of 58 pages will 
sell easily for 50¢. The topics = of notable spiritual 
teach —nenen. and prayer with 
many other beautiful themes. “Sold in packages of 
thirty $8.00. Write, Orbit of Faith, 1622 Erato St., 
New Orleans, La. 








FREE a “990 Little-Known Busi- 
nesses.’ Fasc: ascinating | Most men and 
women operate at home. A spare time start leads to 
a prospe business. Plymouth Publishing Co.. 
Dept. ia, 1610A—-43rd 8t., "Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


990 Successful, 





WANT to Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. Steady 
demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. Details 

. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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ENJOY 
STEADY PAY 
EVERY DAY 

AS A 


NURSE 


LEARN AT HOME IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 


Enjoy security, independence and freedom from money 
worries as a Practical Nurse. Earn up to $65.00 a 
week. Age and education not important. In just a 
few weeks you should be able to accept your first 
cases, Get the free complete information right now. 
No. cost or obligation and no salesman will call. We 
will send you without obligation free lesson samples, 
and free folder ‘‘Nursing Facts.’’ The Post Graduate 
School of Nursing. Room 311, 131 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. Illinois. 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 
LEARN SPEEDWRITING IN 6 WEEKS 


a wasn’t advancing at 
iT 
| Earn 


job so I turned to 
Speedwriting shorthand 

$1200 More 
a | Year! 








for help. I graduated in 
less than 6 weeks and 
stepped into a job with 
an international engineer- 
ing firm. My earnings in- 
creased $1200 a year. Now 
I have taken an even bet- 
ter job with a major in- 
dustrial concern at $1,650 
more a year,’’ says Louise 
Henders, of New York. 
Over 500,000 have learned 
shorthand the easy, ac- 
curate Speedwriting way, 
at home or in over 400 
Speedwriting schools. To- 
day they are winning euc- 
cess everywhere. 

writing is easy to master. 
120 words per minute. Age 
no obstacle. Typing avail. 
Free book, sample lesson. 
Speedwriting, Dept. 4911. 
55 W. 42nd St.,.NYC 36,N. Y. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 





NEW ART COURSE—LEARN AT HOME 


You don't have to be a ‘‘genius’’ to break into the 
high paying art field, or to enjoy a profitable hobby. 
Learn Drawing, Painting, Commercial Art, Cartoon- 
ing, Fashion, Lettering, TV Art, etc. We train you 
at home in spare time. Two 22pc. art outfits in- 
cluded. Friendly artist instructors correct your work, 
with helpful criticism. Low Cost—only 20¢ a day. 
Write for Free School Catalog describing Course, 
success of students. No salesman will cail. Washing- 
ton School of Art, Studio 13911, Port Washington, 
N. Y. (Estab. 1914—Lic. N. Y. State Education) 


BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security fer 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. G.I. approved. Write for Free 
Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 2016 
J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 


“PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furnished. Personal 
instructions. Free catalog. Capital Tuning School, 
Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


UPHOLSTERY—Earn extra money as you learn at 
home. Big opportunity field for men and women— 
sparetime or tulltime profits. Be independent, with 
family business at home or your own shop. UTS 
Training includes drapery, cornices, furniture finish- 
ing. Expert on-the-job type instructions—Free—ali 
upholstery tools, frames, fabrics, materials to make 
3 big pieces of custom upholstered furniture with 
Slip-covers! N. Y. State Lic. Vet. App’vd. N.H.S.C. 
Accredited. Free sample lesson. Free book. No obliga- 
tion, no salesmen. Write Today: Upholstery Trades 
School, Dept. MS-194, 721 Broadway, NYC 3, N. Y. 


COMPLETE your High School at home in spare 
time with 63-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as rapidly as your time and abilities 
permit. Booklet free. Write American School, Dept. 
X817, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW easy way to learn shorthand. Join nation- 
wide study club and exchange help with fellow stu- 
dents. Fascinating club story, ‘“‘How To Make 
Friends With Shorthand’’ free. Write—The Brief- 
writers, 2353 Coral Way, Miami 45, Pla. 


ENGLISH course for adults. Poor English holds 
you back. A command of good English brings recogni- 
tion, friends, higher pay, self-confidence. With my 
new self-correcting method you can stop making 
mistakes—speak & hg effectively. 15 minutes a day 
at home. Free 3 klet. Don Bolander, Career 
Institute, Dept. E- Boul. 30 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 


WATCH repairing. Learn to repair American and 
Swiss watches in spare time at home. Special tools 
— > Tuition only $5 monthly. Diploma awarded 

‘ree sample lesson. No obligation. Chicago School 
of Watchmaking, 2324-L Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Ill. 


INVESTIGATE accidents—Earn $750 to $1,000 mo. 
Thousands of insurance companies, airlines, govern- 
ment offices need Claim investigators. Also excel- 
lent opportunities for your own spare time business. 

you at home. Placement 
. No obligation. Write today. 
Universal Schools, CC-11, Box 8227, Dallas 5, Tex. 

CIVIL SERVICE. Learn about this field of work 
and how you can prepare yourself by home study for 
a a entrance mark. Private organization. Free 

t. No ve & om Franklin Institute, Dept. W. 
65, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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eth TEST YOUR WRITING ABILITY FREE 


con't a” Ay prot? coy S | d M 

Writing short stories, arti- ° y 
First Story 
to Redbook 

for °850, 


THANKS TO NIA 


tes Mrs. L. Wooten 


club 
, etc., will enable 
you to earn extra money 
at home. Our unique Free 
“Writing on Test”’ 
tells whether possess 
the fu ndamental “qualities 
forsuccessful writing. Those 
who pass may quali - a for 
the famous NIA Tr 
Course At Home. You ~-4 
to write by writing under 
rofessional writer-editors. 
ese experts hel 
NIA students quic 
sparetime earnings of $10, 
, $50, $100, etc. Write 
Today without cost or 
obligation. No salesman 
will call. Newspaper Insti- 
of America, Suite 
5490-T, One Park Ave., 
ms Se a Be Se 


ACCOUNTING—Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants make real oppor- 
tunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare time 
at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure future. 
Free book gives facts. Write LaSalle Extension Uni- 
tard A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 1136 H, 

417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


HIGH School at Home. You can still fae. High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates 
L.C.S. is oldest and mangoes (257 courses). Wri 
socet, is 3 free books: 36-page ‘‘How Suc- 


qd) 
) sample lesson (Math), (3) Career Cataiog 
par = vm A course desired. International Saepore- 


ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn., Dept. 3: 


ELECTRONICS New home study course. Achieve 
career status in this dynamic opportunity field. 
Radio-Television included. Training equipment fur- 

nished. li information no cost or obligation. Write 
National Institute, Dept. OKR, Washington 16, D. C. 


$5000, WRITING, EVERY YEAR? Yes, if you 
develop your on N¥s trains you at home in stories, 
—- books places your salable scripts. Ad- 
dress N ¥ ‘schoo § of Writing, Dept. 704, 2 E. 45 St., 
New York 17, New York. 


PIANO Tuning learned ickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year around business of your own. Be inde- 

dent! Free information. Emp’ School of Piano 
ing, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Founded 1935.) 


OIL Coloring Photographs—A fascinating hobby 
or profitable sideline for those with artistic talent. 
Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free booklet. 
National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey Park- 
way, Dept. 1418, Chicago 14, Il. 


FINISH HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME—no classes. 
Easy spare time training covers wide choice of sub- 
jects. Many complete high school in two years or less. 
Diploma awarded. Capable instructors—standard 
texts. You receive full credit for previous schooling. 
Get your High School Diploma this quick easy way 
at home through Wayne School. Go as rapidly as 
your time and ability permit. Accredited Member, 
National Home Study Counctl. If you’ve left school 
and are 17 or over, write for Pree Catalog and Sample 
Assignment. Wayne School of LaSalle Extension 
University. A Correspondence Institution, 419 South 
Dearborn, Department 1137 WC, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


INTERIOR Decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. 
No classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of 
Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy.; Dept. 1418, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 





ATTEND business School at home. Get your 
business training at home this quick way. Now is the 
time to start. Save time and expense of attending 
classes, prepare for secretarial career in typing, 
shorthand, business procedures, bookkeeping. Write 
for catalog. Wayne School, = South Dearborn, Dept. 
1137 sc, Chicago 5, mili inois 


100’s GOVERNMENT Jobs, ‘Civil Service Security. 
Overseas, In states, West Point and Anna = 
Entrance. Learn at home how to come out hig 

exams. Free list, start now, Tole House, Box Sonic. 
Hollywood 28, California. 


PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


TELEVISION—tTrain in spare A at home for 
your own business or a good job in this rtunity 
field. Low cost—Easy payments. Write for Free Book 
—No salesman will call. Coyne Electrical School, 
Dept. 80-H14, 1501 W. Congress Pkwy, Chicago 7, Ill. 








ENGINEERING Science. B.S. degree in 27 or 36 
mos. Accel. prog. Aero, Chem., Civil, Elec., Mech., 
Metal.; Math., Chem., Physics, ‘Mod. rate. Earn board. 
Enter Jan., Mar., June, July, Sept. Catalog. Indiana 
Technical College, 9570 E. Wash., Pt. Wayne 2, Ind. 


LEARN Meat Cutting: only 8 weeks at Toledo. 
Actual practice. Big pay, full-time jobs; own a prof- 
itable market. a pay after graduation; job 
help; 37th year; proved; catalog Free. National 
School of Meat Cutting, Dept. 97, Toledo 4, Ohio. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


EARN to $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn quick- 
ly at home. No high school necessary; no age limit. 
Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Graduate 
— of Nursing, Room 30E110, 131 S. Wabash, 

icago. 


PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


Can |, At My Age, 


Become A Hotel Executive? 


Yes! Yes! 


“Although “Thanks to 

over 60 I’m Lewis, to- 

now House- day I’m 

keeper in a General 

big hotel.” Manager of a fine 

—Ida Gobert. hotel.” — L. Barnes. 

The success of thousands of Lewis graduates like 
Mrs. Gobert and Mr. Barnes proves that you, too, 
can qualify for fascinating positions in the hotel, 
motel, resort, and hospitality field. Highly-paid and 
highly-rewarding opportunities galore await young 
and mature men and women. Openings everywhere. 
Previous experience proved unnecessary. All you 
need is training. And Lewis trains you at home in 
your spare time while you keep your present job, 
or in resident classes in Washington D. C. Both 
approved for veterans. Nationwide Placement Ser- 
vice absolutely free! Write today for Free book, 
“Your Golden Opportunity.’’ Lewis Hotel Training 
School, Desk FS-1124, Washington 7, D. C. Our 45th 
year. 


Write TODAY for FREE BOOK 
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“FORGOTTEN 
WOMAN?” 


Everyone has an answer for the 
overweight woman’s re problems — 
but what about you who are satisfied 
with your weight—and still have 
figure problems? 

If weight isn’t your worry — and you 
fret about those ugly bumpy bulges at 
the side of your hips...or, if you’re 
not a fatty, but “go out of bounds” 
around the abdomen or waist...or, 
perhaps it’s another part of you like 
arms or thighs. 

You’re NoT the “forgotten woman” 
if you remember Relax-A-cizor. 

Relax-A-cizor reduces the Size of 
your hips, waist, thighs, abdomen — 
and many other parts of you—a new 
and DIFFERENT way. It doesn’t do what 
diet does. It isn’t an oscillating couch 
either. 

It doesn’t vibrate or shake or go like 
a bicycle. 

More often than most women realize, 
the sort of “figure-problems” we’ve 
mentioned are cau by lax muscles. 
For some curious reason, muscles just 
aren’t thought of —and, yet, muscles 
are about half of the bulk of your body. 
Muscles hold the figure erect. Muscles 
make up the natural girdle that holds 
the figure in shape. During the youth- 
ful, active years muscles are exercised 
and remain firm and hard. With the 
passing years we all become less active. 
Most women (after about 25) are too 
busy for athletics — and the “figure- 
problems” start. 

Relax-A-cizor exercises and tightens 
muscles. Regular use of Relax-A-cizor 
produces measurable size loss where 
used to the extent that the muscles need 
exercise. The less the muscle tone, the 
greater the benefit. 
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“You... the Work of Art” 
Now available: reprints: “You ...the Work of Art” 
from February “Charm” Magazine. Sent FREE 
upon request. Mail postage-paid card below. 

This article tells how you can improve your figure 
with Relax-A-cizor’s effortless exercise of 
muscles that contour and control the shape of such 
figure areas as your hips, waist, abdomen and 
thighs. Tells, too, about the wonderful NEW 
Relax-A-cizor “Facial” for tightening, firming 
exercise of the lax muscles under eyes and chin. 

For your copy of this editorial feature — AND 
complete information about Relax-A-cizor mail the 
card below. (Supply of reprints is limited.) 
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THIGHS 


WHICH OF THESE IS YOUR 
FIGURE PROBLEM? 


Lax muscles, like an old, out-of- 
shape girdle are often the cause. 
Muscles are your natural girdle. 
Relax-A-cizor “tightens-in” by firming 
this natural muscular girdle a NEW, 
pleasant EFFORTLESS way — while you 
rest! 


Now — EFFORTLESS exercise 
reduces size of SELECTED areas 
of your figure! 


Relax-A-cizor takes the work out of 
exercise. You rest while you use it. It is 
NOT “passive” exercise. It IS real exer- 
cise. It is identical in action and effect 
to “voluntary” exercise EXCEPT that it 
requires no conscious effort or work — 
and usually causes not the slightest 
fatigue. Relax-A-cizor exercise is CON- 
CENTRATED on one or several SELECTED 
figure areas — and those selected parts 
are the ones that receive the real, vig- 
orous, active exercise — while the rest 
of you rests. It is pleasant to use. Re- 
quires only % hour a day — and during 
this time you can read, sew, watch tele- 
vision or just relax. But remember — 
for the selected areas, such as hips, 
waist, thighs, abdomen, etc., this is real 
exercise — just like “voluntary” exer- 
cise. And, it is this real exercise that 
tones and tightens the muscles of the 
areas of your figure that most need the 








benefits of exercise. This is how Relax- 
A-cizor reduces SIZE. 


Are you OVERWEIGHT? 


If you are OVERWEIGHT, you need 
Relax-A-cizor! No, Relax-A-cizor will 
not reduce your weight. Your diet does 
that. But, the overweight person is usu- 
ally even less physically active than 
those of “normal” weight — and, usu- 
ally benefits even MORE from the mus- 
cle tightening and muscle-FIRMING 
effects of Relax-A-cizor’s real, active, 
EFFORTLESS exercise of such selected 
areas as hips, abdomen, waist and 
thighs. If you are on a diet to lose 
weight — use Relax-A-cizor to firm 
those muscles as your weight is lost. 
An added important benefit is the en- 
couraging “psychological-lift” that 
Relax-A-cizor gives the dieter. 


A NEW kind of “FACIAL” 


Relax-A-cizor 
offers you its 
famous “Facial’”’ 
attachment for 
firming, toning, 
tightening exer- 
cise of contouring 
muscles under the 
eyes and chin. 


Try Relax-A-cizor FREE! 


Relax-A-cizor is your newest, nicest 
way to a more attractive figure and 
face — that adds so much to your hap- 
piness. Why not mail the postage-paid 
ecard (at the right) for full informa- 
tion about Relax-A-cizor and how you 
can TRY it FREE! 


EASY and PLEASANT to use! 


Imagine RESTING while you do your 
figure beauty exercises! You do, with 
Relax-A-cizor. Every woman deserves 
a relaxing “time-out” during her day’s 
work — and when this is a pleasant % 
hour spent with Relax-A-cizor you are 
improving your appearance, too. You’ll 
find this your most refreshing, relax- 
ing part of the day! 
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SWIMSUIT BY CO 


She is using the “Standard” model Relax-A-cizor. There are 4 other 

models — one to fit every figure —and every budget! 

Relax-A-cizor is NOT sold in stores 
Because your purchase is only the 

beginning of Relax-A-cizor’s policy of 

continuing service, it is sold DIRECT 

only. An expertly trained Consultant 

is always at your service! 
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Dept. 20-607 


980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
(Canada: Toronto, 57 Bloor St. W.) 


*lease send free information about Relax-A-cizor. 


Mrs. Miss Mr. (PLEASE PRINT) 
NAME sss eee _ 
ADDRESS _ ee 
1), oo aa 
STATE __ ss actagetebieionl 





! would also like for you to telephone me. 


Vy number is___ 
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(ORL a MIL us Sor Hope, every time you smoke. 
Just as a perfect day in May gives you both bright sunshine and cool 
shade, so a Salem gives you both rich tobacco to taste and cool soft- 
ness to refresh you. Salem's special High Porosity paper ‘‘air-softens’ 
-every puff. Try Salem. 
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